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REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


AcitaTion for the purpose of ending or mending the House of Lords 
is no new thing; it has been sporadic for many generations, yet the 
House of Lords still exists as a branch of the Legislature, sometimes “* 
Violently condemned for thwarting the will of the people as represented 
in the elected Chamber, and sometimes enthusiastically applauded 


_ for furthering the will of the people misrepresented in the elected 


Chamber. The outcry against the House of Lords is always raised 
when the party in office is composed of legislators in a desperate 
hurry, and the matter might be left with that illuminating explana- 
tion, but, for many reasons, it may be well to examine into the nature 
and validity of the alleged grievance, and also to point out that, 
owing to exceptional circumstances, it is desirable that steps should 
be taken to strengthen the Upper House by reasonable reform. 

It may be premised that the present agitation is really directed 
against the double Chamber system, and cannot be appeased by 
mending or reforming the House of Lords ; and, to still further clear 
the ground, it should be noted that the terms Upper and Lower 
House, or First Chamber and Second Chamber, are merely expres- 
sions in common use, and have no political or constitutional validity. 
The twe branches of the one Legislature are co-equal. Their powers 
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and functions are, with one exception, identical. The House of Commons 
can do what it pleases with all Bills coming from the House of Lords ; 
it can accept, amend, or reject them. The House of Lords can do 
what it pleases with all Bills coming to it from the House of Commons, 
with the exception of money Bills. It can accept, amend, or reject 
all other Bills, and it can accept or reject money Bills, but it cannot, 
or, to be perhaps more strictly accurate, it does not, amend them. 
Therefore, except in the matter of amending Bills affecting taxation, 
the two Houses are in their powers and functions co-equal and co- 
extensive, and the terms applied to them in common parlance are 
misleading. The expression Upper House conveys no superiority 
over Lower House, nor does First Chamber imply any superiority 
over Second Chamber. 

Judging by platform speeches, the exuberant utterances of popular 
orators, and the more measured complaints of statesmen and politicians 
capable of exercising some self-control, the charge against the House 
of Lords resolves itself into the expression of the two following 
opinions. First, that it is outrageous that the will of the people as 
expressed in the branch of the Legislature elected by the people should 
be overruled by the branch of the Legislature that is composed of 
hereditary scions of ‘an effete aristocracy.’ Second, that, owing to 
the predominance of one of the great political parties in the House 
of Lords, legislation is easy when that party has a majority in the 
House of Commons, and difficult when it has not. There are three 
distinct counts in this indictment—namely, first that the body over- 
ruling the will of the people is an incompetent body ; second, that 
the will of the people is overruled by any body ; and third, that the 
political complexion of the existing body is overpoweringly Con- 
servative. Let us examine into these points. 

As to the personnel of the House of Lords and the qualifications 
which its members may claim to possess as legislators, the case 
against them has been thus stated by a Cabinet Minister with re- 
markable force. Speaking with all the weight and authority attaching 
to his exalted position, and presumably with a full sense of his con- 
sequent responsibility, the President of the Board of Trade said at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne on the 23rd of January last : 


What was the use of Liberal enterprise if the work of Liberalism was to be 
frustrated by a House chosen by nobody, which was representative of nobody, 
and which was accountable to nobody? He hoped that, now they had begun 
to ask that question, they would insist upon an answer. ... The House of 
Lords was the refuge and hope of all the forces that stood between the people 
and the harvest. Legalised greed and social selfishness in every shape and 


form had their bodyguard in the Peers. 


It is quite unnecessary to question the accuracy or good taste 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s opinion that ‘ legalised greed and social selfish- 
ness ’ are the actuating principles of the House of Lords ; but, though 
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admitting, of course, that the Peers are ‘chosen by nobody’ in the 
sense that they are not elected by the people, I directly traverse the 
statement that they are ‘ representative of nobody ’ and are ‘ account- 
able to nobody.’ Of what elements is the House of Lords com- 
posed ? There are about six hundred Peers eligible to take their 
seats. This body contains 172 members who have held office under 
the State exclusive of Household appointments, 166 who have sat 
in the House of Commons, 140 who are, or have been, mayors or 
county councillors, about forty who are members of the legal pro- 
fession, and about the same number of men eminent in art, science, 
letters, invention, manufacture, and trade; 207 have served, or are 
serving, in the Army or Navy. Furthermore, it must be added that, 
in addition to those who have acquired merit and knowledge as 
chairmen of railway companies, and in other positions of an analogous 
character, the great majority have developed business habits, and 
have derived valuable experience of men and matters in the manage- 
ment of large estates and complicated affairs. 

But it may be said that an analysis of the whole body of the 
peerage does not give an accurate indication of the capacity of the 
House as a legislative body. That is to some extent true. Of the 
Peers some must be excluded, such as princes of the blood royal, 
minors, and those who through age or infirmity cannot attend the 
sittings of the House ; and there are others who, for one reason or 
another, are not interested in politics, and do not take part in the 
business of the House. A fairer estimate of the character of the 
House of Lords as a legislative Chamber can perhaps be obtained 
by an investigation of the working members of the House—of those 
attending and voting on occasions deemed to be of great national 
importance. The record division took place on the second reading 
of the Home Rule Bill of 1893, but an examination into the qualifica- 
tions of the Peers voting on a division that took place fourteen years 
ago would not afford a sound criterion as to the merits or demerits 
of the House as it exists to-day. It would be better, therefore, to 
inquire into the composition of the House during the late discussion 
on the Education Bill. The largest division took place on the 29th of 
October, when 312 Peers voted. Three days were devoted to the 
second reading debate at the end of July, and the House was occupied 
with the committee and subsequent stages of the Bill from the 25th 
of October till the 19th of December. Altogether twenty-six working 
days were devoted to the Bill. During the whole of that time the 
attendance was very large. Incidentally it may be mentioned that 
the full attendance and great interest shown afford cogent argument 
in favour of autumn sessions. Perfectly accurate figures cannot be 
arrived at, but I think in estimating the number of Peers who attended 
the sittings of the House during the autumn session at about 380 
I shall about hit the mark ; and I take that number as fairly indica- 
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tive of the full working strength of the House for all practical pur- 
poses. Let us look into the composition of that body in its salient 
features. It contained the Lord Chancellor and an ex-Lord Chan- 
cellor, an ex-Lord Chancellor of Ireland, four Lords of Appeal, and 
twenty-seven other Peers associated with the legal profession, in- 
cluding a number who have held high judicial office ; seven ex-Viceroys 
of India and Ireland ; sixteen ex-Governors of the great colonies, or 
provinces of India ; fifteen other Peers who have held high positions 
in the diplomatic and civil services, sixty-two ministers and ex- 
ministers, thirty-seven Peers who are, or have been, intimately 
connected with manufacture or trade, science or invention, 123 
who have sat in the House of Commons, about eighty who occupy, 
or have occupied, the position of mayors or members of county 
councils, and twenty-one archbishops and bishops concerning whom 
it must be remembered that, whatever may be thought of the 
principle of spiritual Peers, they do not represent the hereditary 
principle, and have all served a long apprenticeship in humble posi- 
tions, from that of a curate upwards, which have brought them in 
close contact with all classes of the people. 

With this brief review before us, it must, I think, be admitted 
that the House of Lords includes a very large number of members 
who, through long and distinguished service rendered in various 
walks of life, have acquired that deep knowledge of human nature, 
that wide experience of human affairs, and that intimate acquaint- 
ance with administrative detail which are so desirable in any legisla- 
tive body. The House has no directly representative character 
gained at the polls, but it cannot be denied that it is, in fact, though 
not in theory, very fully representative of the great activities which 
in their various phases constitute our national life. The thesis that 
the House of Lords is representative of nobody cannot be main- 
tained ; nor is its position accurately described in the statement that 
it is accountable to nobody. The House of Lords makes no claim 
to enforce its views upon the people. It fully realises the limitations 
of its powers ; it freely acknowledges that the will of the people must 
prevail, and that its function is to see that the real will of the people 
does prevail. Far from being accountable to nobody, it is account- 
able to everybody, and it is acutely sensible of the fact. : 

The second count in the indictment is that the will of the people 
as expressed in the elected Chamber is overruled. That opens up 
two questions—the desirability of a Second Chamber, and the extent 
to which public opinion is reflected in the Commons’ House of Parlia- 
ment and in the legislative proposals of the Cabinet. 

On the first point, argument is perhaps superfluous. Unques- 
tionably the whole consensus of educated opinion in the United 
Kingdom is in favour of a Second Chamber ; the principle has been 
approved and adopted in our great self-governing colonies, in the 
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United States, and, in fact, throughout the world wherever demo- 
cratic systems obtain ; the belief in the necessity of a revising Chamber 
in order to ensure that the permanent opinion of the people may 
receive adequate expression is practically universal. Nevertheless, 
the opinions of two or three high authorities may be quoted. The 
whole controversy as to the advisability of retaining the Second 


Chamber was admirably stated by Lord Beaconsfield over thirty 
years ago: 

For a century, ever since the establishment of the Government of the 
United States, all great authorities—American, German, French, Italian—have 
agreed in this, that a representative Government is impossible without a second 
Chamber. ... However anxious foreign countries have been to enjoy this 
advantage, that anxiety has only been equalled by the difficulty which they 
have found in fulfilling their object. How is this second Chamber to be con- 
stituted ? By nominees of the sovereign power? What influence can be 
exercised by a chamber of nominees? It is a proverb of general disrespect. 
Are they to be supplied by popular election? In what manner are they to be 
elected? If by the same constituency as the popular body, what claims have 
they, under such circumstances, to criticise or to control the decisions of that 
body? If they are to be elected by a more select body, qualified by a higher 
franchise, there immediately occurs the objection, why should the elected 
majority be governed by the elected minority ? The United States of America 
were fortunate in finding a solution of this difficulty ; but the United States of 
America has elements to deal with which never occurred before, and never 
probably will occur again, because they formed their illustrious Senate from the 
materials that were offered them by the thirty-seven Sovereign States. We, 
gentlemen, have the House of Lords, an Assembly which has historically 
developed itself in an ancient nation, and periodically adapted itself to the 
wants and necessities of the time. 


Later, Mr. Gladstone, when introducing his second Home Rule 
Bill, enunciated once more a universal opinion when in advocating 
the institution of a Second Chamber for his new Irish constitution, 
he stated that ‘ The first effect of a Second Chamber was to present 
an undoubted and unquestionable security against hasty legislation,’ 
because ‘it interposed a certain period of time, and gave opportunity 
for reflection and for full consideration.’ In the following year Lord 
Rosebery, speaking on behalf of the Liberal party, affirmed that he 
was a ‘Second Chamber man’ and he added : 


I am not for the uncontrolled Government of a single Chamber, any more 
than I am for the uncontrolled government of a single man. The temptation 
of absolute power is too great for any man or any body of men, and I believe, 
though I am speaking from recollection, that so keen and ardent a Radical as 
John Stuart Mill held this opinion too. I am also strongly of opinion that all 
experience points to having a second chamber of some sort. 


The necessity of a Second Chamber is recognised by all democratic 
communities, whether under a monarchical or republican form of 
tule, and the functions, duties, and powers appertaining to it are 
determined by the mere fact of its existence. A Second Chamber 
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exactly reflecting the opinion and expressing the voice of the First 
Chamber would be a gross absurdity. To justify its existence, it 
must exercise the function of revision ; it must ensure that the sober, 
well-considered wishes of the people prevail ; it must act as the fly- 
wheel or governor of the legislative machine. This is the function 
which Second Chambers discharge throughout the world, in Republics 
such as France and the United States, and throughout the British 
Empire, under a monarchical régime. A Second Chamber always 
saying ditto to the First Chamber would exercise no check on ill- 
considered proposals, and would be merely a ridiculous fly upon the 
legislative wheel. Mr. Bryce stated the case succinctly when he 
remarked during a former House of Lords campaign : 


It is said that two Chambers do not always work harmoniously together. 
My observation on that is, that the object of having two Chambers is to secure 
not that things shall always work smoothly between them, but that they shall 
frequently differ, and provide a means of correcting such errors as either may 
commit. 


How far the present House of Lords fulfils the duties of a Second 
Chamber will be dealt with presently. Let us first consider the 
second question—namely, the extent to which the Commons’ House of 
Parliament reflects public opinion, and the legislative proposals of 
the Cabinet reflect the opinion of the Commons’ House of Parliament. 
In order to carry on the business of the country, we are bound to 
assume as a working hypothesis that the majority in the elected 
Chamber represents the views of the constituencies and indicates 
their strength ; and that the measures introduced by the Govern- 
ment are in accordance with the opinion of the majority of the elected 
Chamber. But even under ordinary circumstances such are the in- 
consistencies and anomalies of our electoral system and of our method 
of government by party that it must be admitted the assumption is 
sometimes capable of demonstration, is at other times capable of dis- 
proof, and generally is of an hypothetical character. Facts and experi- 
ence compel the admission that the weight and volume of ‘public 
opinion cannot always be gauged by comparison with the dimension 
of majorities in the House of Commons, and that that branch of the 
Legislature sometimes ceases to vibrate to popular sentiment and at 
others mirrors outbursts of popular feeling of a very transient character. 
Such is the case under ordinary conditions, but the circumstances are 
at present somewhat extraordinary. At the last election, 5,632,201 
votes were polled. Ignoring Irish Nationalist members and uncon- 
tested seats, and dividing opinion rovghly into supporters of the 
Government and supporters of the Opposition, 3,133,486 votes were 
cast for the former, and 2,463,606 votes for the latter—giving a 
majority of 669,880 votes in favour of the Government. The sup- 
porters of the Government in the country were in the proportion of 
about six to five. But the Government have a majority of 273, 
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excluding Nationalists, in the House of Commons; in other words, 
the supporters of the Government in the House are in the proportion 
of nearly three to one. It is obvious, therefore, that Radical opinion 
in the country is vastly exaggerated, if it be estimated by reference 
to the Radical majority in the House of Commons. 

The composition of that majority and the conspiring causes of its 
existence must be considered. The Prime Minister is supported in 
the House of Commons by a majority huge numerically, but being of 
a composite character, and even to some extent antagonistic, strategi- 
cally weak and lacking in elements of permanence. The party has 
been returned to power after a long period of ‘ wandering in the 
wilderness,’ during which it was debarred from legislative action, 
but by no means from promises of legislation. Partly owing to the 
swing of the pendulum, partly through the Englishman’s sporting 
desire ‘ to give the other side a chance,’ partly because the Conserva- 
tive party fell into a comatose condition, evincing more tenacity in 
clinging to power than forethought or constructive energy, the present 
Ministry suddenly found itself in office with a load of twenty years’ 
promises burdening it. With the best of intentions Liberal leaders 
must find considerable difficulty in meeting all their promissory notes ; 
and the holders are reluctant to renew, being probably doubtful as 
to the permanent character of the Government majority. They must 
know that it is held together by threads of varying thickness, and at 
any moment events may occur severing the cord of sympathy which 
unites this faction or that to the main body of the party. Moreover, 
as all men who have glanced at party political history are well aware, 
once the pendulum of popular opinion begins to move against Radical- 
ism in the ascendency, it gathers momentum rapidly, and there- 
fore there is every probability that the present majority in the 
House of Commons is representative of the fleeting rather than the 
durable feelings of the country. 

When events placed the fruits of office in the hands of the Liberal 
party, and the present Cabinet was formed, they appear to have been 
somewhat unprepared to place in concrete form the constructive or de- 
structive legislation of which they had spoken in the abstract so long 
and so airily upon platforms up and down the country. It is one thing 
to advocate sweeping reforms in a stump speech at a public meeting ; 
but it is quite another matter to codify those ideas into workable Acts 
of Parliament. In the process of crystallisation the original pro- 
posals are apt to undergo many changes, with the result that the 
final product bears only a slight resemblance to the rough matter 
which has served for platform purposes. Illustrations of this unpre- 
paredness of the Liberal party for legislation may be found in the history 
of the Education Bill, in the tale of Chinese labour, and in the attitude 
of the Liberal party towards the preferential trade arrangement 
suggested to this country by the self-governing colonies. The Educa- 
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tion Bill was introduced to remedy a Nonconformist grievance, and 
Nonconformity openly rejoiced when the House of Lords rejected the 
Bill, because the measure as it left the House of Commons differed so 
widely from that on which they had fixed their hopes. As a further 
illustration, the extraordinary attitude of the Government towards 
Chinese labour, acquiesced in by their party, may be taken. The 
General Election was greatly influenced by the grossest misrepresenta- 
tion on this point, or, as Mr. Winston Churchill would phrase it, by 
indulgence in ‘terminological inexactitudes.’ The Chinese coolies 
were said to have been enticed to South Africa under false pretences, 
to have been immured in that country under conditions of slavery, 
and to have been subjected to restrictions of their liberty, to forms 
of punishment, and varieties of atrocities inhuman in their character. 
The imaginations of the least-educated voters were inflamed by 
cartoons of a character unparalleled in political warfare in this eountry. 
What has happened since the Government assumed the reins ? Chinese 
labour is still employed in the mines in South Africa ; until within a 
few weeks past, fresh batches of coolies have been arriving. Soon 
after taking office, the Government announced its determination to 
leave this question to the decision of the representative Government 
about to be set up in the Transvaal, and the latest developments point 
to a combination between Britisher and Boer to extend the system of 
importation. Public opinion was deeply stirred by the denunciations 
of Chinese coolie labour during the late General Election, yet Chinese 
coolies are still employed in the Transvaal, and it seems certain that 
they will continue to be employed ; and public opinion makes no sign. 
Further examples may be found in the changed attitude of the Govern- 
ment towards the approaching Colonial Conference, and in the efforts 
which have been made to follow in the footsteps of the late Foreign 
Secretary at the imminent risk of giving deadly offence to those 
patriots who, during Mr. Balfour’s administration, were so insistent 
in their demands that the British fleet should proceed overland to 
settle difficulties in the Balkan provinces. Since the present Govern- 
ment came into office, we have heard little or nothing of the state of 
affairs in Macedonia, because the troubles in this part of Europe have 
served their political purpose, and have automatically fallen into the 
background. ; 

The Government cannot fail to realise that such experiences as I 
have enumerated damp the enthusiasm of the less enlightened of their 
supporters, and that their legislative performances are likely to fall 
far short of the pledges which were so freely given at the polls. The 
result is that they are in a desperate hurry to force through measures 
to which they are pledged with as little critical examination as possible, 
lest they should fail to carry with them the conviction of the country, 
and they are not indisposed to shift the blame for their shortcomings 
on to the shoulders of the House of Lords. The Government are forced 
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into impetuous action to placate their impetuous supporters in the 
country, who very naturally object to delay because they fully realise 
that to them delay is dangerous. 

I have no desire to cavil at the present Government. On the 
contrary, I wish them well. In their Irish legislation they have laid 
down a programme which, if they succeed in carrying it out, as I most 
earnestly hope they may, will, to their horror and dismay, hand them 
down to posterity as the most conservative Ministry that we have 
seen in many years. They will have done more than any Government 
has ever done in the direction of wise reform and in establishing the 
Empire by strengthening the heart of it. I regret to see them em- 
barking on a crusade against the House of Lords. It will fail because 
the real desire is to deprive the nation of any check upon hasty legisla- 
tion, and there never was an occasion when the necessity for such a 
check is more self-evident or could be more easily proved. The House 
of Commons is not always a faithful mirror. It had ceased to be so 
during the closing years of the late régime, and the present House, 
on the election promises of its members, cannot substantiate its 
claim. 

The origin of the clamour that the House of Lords must be ended 
or mended is to be found in the fact that Radical leaders fear lest the 
good sense of the people will revolt against Radical promises when put 
into concrete shape and held in suspense long enough for the nation 
to consider them. The more reasonable members of the party urge 
amendment of the House, but the larger section are impatient with 
half measures and claim that this check upon ill-considered and par- 
tially considered legislation should be entirely swept away, leaving 
the affairs of the Empire, and not merely of the United Kingdom, 
at the mercy of the passing mood of a narrow majority of the electors 
of the United Kingdom. The ending of the House of Lords is desired 
not in the permanent interest of the community, but in the tempo- 
rary interest of one political party, who suspect that their theories do 
not commend themselves to the mature judgment of the people. 

The third count in the indictment of the House of Lords is to the 
effect that it is permanently and overwhelmingly Conservative. 
That is a fact, and a fact greatly to be regretted; but no remedy 
suggests itself to me. The predominance of one of the two great 
political parties has not always been the case. Parties in the past 
have been fairly balanced. There have been Whig majorities and 
Tory majorities ; but of late the difference between the two branches of 
the Legislature tends to become accentuated. It does not follow that 
the Second Chamber is entirely or principally to blame. Formerly, 
public opinion underwent a thorough filtering process in the House of 
Commons ; now, owing to pressure of business and other reasons, it 
reaches the House of Lords in cruder form. Bills come up half baked. 
The necessity for revision in one Chamber is in proportion to the 
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hurry exhibited in the other. If one may venture on forecast, the 
predominance of one set of general political opinions is assured in 
the House of Lords for some time. As an inevitable consequence, 
when the branches of the Legislature are of the same political 
complexion and pull in the same direction, a legislative spring-tide 
occurs, and the stream flows with easy rapidity ; when the forces of 
the two Houses are exerted in the opposite directions, a neap tide 
occurs, and the current of legislation is reduced to very small dimen- 
sions. Whether this state of things is remediable or not, depends 
upon the view that is entertained as to the character of modern 
Radical legislation, and as to the functions of a Second Chamber. That 
a very great change, whether for better or for worse, has occurred in 
the conception of Liberalism cannot be denied. For decades and 
centuries Liberalism stood up for individual liberty, and urged the 
abolition of class privilege ; now its réle seems to be to fetter individual 
liberty, and to create class privilege. All Second Chambers, and pro- 
bably, above all, our Second Chamber, adapt themselves to permanent 
national changes and requirements, but the tendency of modern 
Liberalism is to be in a desperate hurry in working revolutions ; it 
appears to have no confidence in itself orin the persistence of its prin- 
ciples ; and, if it be conceded that the legitimate function of a Second 
Chamber is to give pause to the people for reflection, it may well be 
inevitable that a Second Chamber, however constituted, will find itself 
perpetually lagging behind the aspirations and requirements of Radical 
thought. It is upon this phase of the question that the Government 
are concentrating themselves. They are not concerned with reform 
of the House of Lords. The fart which they ‘have under considera- 
tion with a view to a solution of the difficulty ’ is that ‘ unfortunate 
differences between the two Houses ’ have arisen ; and, as Lord Ripon 
has explained, the differences arise from the fact that, whereas party 
majorities fluctuate in the House of Commons, one party has a per- 
manent and overwhelming majority in the House of Lords. A solution 
of the difficulty can only be found in one of four ways : 

(1) The political, social, and economic conceptions of the two 
parties in the country may be brought to something like a common 
denomination. This solution may, I think, be dismissed ; at any rate, 
for some time to come. (2) A balance of political opinion may be 
created in the House of Lords. (3) A limit of time may be placed 
upon the suspensory powers of the House of Lords. (4) The House of 
Lords may divest itself of party liveries. 

It is difficult to see how political opinion can be balanced in the 
Upper House. So far as I can ascertain, during the last sixty or so 
years—that is, during two generations of men—the creations of Peers 
under Liberal administrations have numbered 238 as against 181 
under Conservative administrations, out of a total House to-day of 
606 ; yet, in spite of this great preponderance of Liberal creations, the 
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House remains largely Conservative. The ‘ atmosphere ’ of a Chamber 
whose duty it is to act as the ‘governor’ of a legislative machine 
produces its natural and inevitable result. It would require the 
creation of nearly 300 Liberal Peers to restore anything like equilibrium 
now, and, judging by experience, another batch would be required 
before long. Numbers would become excessive ; the Crystal Palace 
or Olympia would be required to accommodate the House of Lords. 
A time limit seems equally out of the question, yet the utterances of 
the Prime Minister seem to point in that direction. The Prime Minister 
is quite explicit as to his views. He is not concerned with the con- 
stitution of the revising House. His sole object is to put a statutory 
limit to the suspensory power of that House, however it be consti- 
tuted ; and he surmises that the task will be easier than is generally 
supposed. That may well be, for to many the difficulty will appear 
insurmountable, and yet the task may prove so difficult as to tax 
human ingenuity to the utmost. 

Our system is representative, as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
truly observes, and the object of a representative system is that the 
true will of the people shall prevail. It is the represented not the repre- 
sentatives who have to be considered in devising limitations on 
the Second Chamber. It would be of no avail to place a time limit 
on the action of the House of Lords with the sole object of giving the 
House of Commons an opportunity for reflection. How is the opinion 
of the House of Commons to be affected ? or a compromise arrived 
at? It might be attempted by a reversion to ancient custom, by the 
two Houses sitting, arguing, and voting together during the suspensory 
period ; but an arrangement of that nature would afford no opportunity 
to the electorate to reconsider their opinions and express their views. 
The constituencies are the ultimate court of appeal, and the Second 
Chamber grants a stay of execution in order that the case may reach 
them ; delay is for their benefit, not for the benefit of the First Chamber. 
The Referendum is unknown to us, and is not likely to be adopted. 
The only appeal to the people at our disposal is by the costly and in- 
convenient method of a General Election. Our Second Chamber has, 
as we know, no wish to thwart the will of the people; all that it desires 
to do is to ensure that the true, well-considered will of the people 
shall prevail. At present it has to rely upon its common sense and 
powers of observation to decide whether any particular measure has 
or has not that sanction behind it, with the verdict of a General Election 
to decide the question in the last resort. If for this condition of things 
statutory limits are to be placed upon the Second Chamber, they must 
be accompanied by some device for voicing the will of the constituen- 
cies. If Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman can invent such a device he 
will, I am sure, meet with universal support, but without it ‘mending’ 
the House of Lords will be synonymous with ‘ ending ’ it ; the Second 
Chamber would become a mere farce, and the country would be under 
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the despotism of possibly a very small and possibly a very transient 
majority in the Commons’ House of Parliament. 

A partial solution might be found if the members of the House of 
Lords could release themselves from party obligations and would judge 
Bills brought before them purely on their merits and without any 
reference whatever to party considerations. That is, I fear, a counsel 
of perfection, for rule by party is firmly engrafted upon the national 
character and our system of government. Nevertheless it is greatly 
to be desired that the House of Lords should evince a more detached 
and more independent attitude and spirit, for unquestionably it has 
been seriously damaged in the eyes of the people by the alleged inter- 
ference of the late Prime Minister in dictating to the House of Lords 
the acceptance of the Trades Disputes Bill and the rejection of the 
Education Bill. The British canon of fair play shrinks from the 
conception of an ex-Prime Minister, with a vast majority against him 
in the House of Commons, pursuing his policy by appeal to party 
allegiance in ‘ another place.’ A shrewd suspicion is abroad that if 
the Lords had acted on their own judgment they would have insisted 
on amendments to the Trades Disputes Bill, and would not have 
utterly refused a compromise on the Education Bill. What the 
country desires to see in the revising House is not tactical dexterity, 
but a judgment unbiassed by party considerations on the merits of 
the measures submitted to it. 

The character of the personnel of the House of Lords has already 
been alluded to, and it only remains to consider the estimate they have 
formed of their functions and duties. That they have arrived at a 
sound conception of the duties of a revising Chamber, and thoroughly 
understand their powers and the limitations upon them, must, I think, 
be conceded. The lines laid down by the responsible leaders of that 
House have been frankly accepted. They have been formulated on 
many occasions, and by no one better than by Lord Lansdowne on 
the 5th of October last, at Perth, when he said : 


What the House of Lords claimed was not the right to obstruct; it did 
claim, and it’meant to exercise, the right of revising measures that came up to 
them from the other House of Parliament. And let him say that process of 
revision was doubly necessary in these days, when, owing to the operations 
of the closure, a great many Bills came up to them which had never been 
discussed at all, or of which, let them say, three-quarters of the clauses had 
never been debated in the House of Commons. They claimed that right of 
revision, and they also claimed the right, to be exercised only in extraordinary 
cases, of asking the country to judge between the two Houses of Parliament as 
it judged between them at the time of the rejection of the Home Rule Bill, 
when, they would remember, it pronounced an overwhelming verdict in favour 
of the House of Lords. 


Whatever may be thought of the composition of the House of 
Lords, of its origin, or of the qualification of its members, it cannot be 
denied that its conception of its duties as a Second Chamber is sound ; 
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and experience proves it. Time and again the House of Lords has 
imposed its temporary veto upon legislation and the country has 
subsequently endorsed the action of the peers, and, once at least, in 
1857, when Lord Palmerston and the Liberal Government went to 
war with China, and Cobden carried a vote of censure against the 
Government in the Lower House, the House of Lords, in supporting 
the Government against its own followers, showed that it accurately 
interpreted the settled opinion of the electorate. 

What would be the opinion of a perfectly impartial person postu- 
lating a Second Chamber as necessary in a democratic system of 
Government and having under review the Second Chamber as it 
exists with us? I think he would be bound to admit that our Second 
Chamber forms a sound and accurate estimate of its duties, and that 
the great majority of its members are by education and experience well 
qualified to fulfil those duties. I think he would go further and add 
that it is improbable that a more competent body could be brought 
together by any system of election or nomination, however theoretically 
superior such methods of forming a Second Chamber may be. That 
I believe to be the fact ; but in spite of that I am strongly impressed 
with the necessity for reform. The real force of so-called ‘ popular’ 
opinion, the volume of which is not, I think, very large, is against any 
Second Chamber worthy of the name. The real desire is to end the 
Second Chamber, or, failing that, to reduce it to a condition of paralysed 
impotence that amounts to the same thing. The necessity for a 
Second Chamber is recognised in all democratic communities. In 
none of them is the necessity so urgent as with us. Other nations are 
confronted with social and economic problems similar to those with 
which we have to deal ; but, in other respects, our position is singular. 
With a vast Indian Empire to administer, with long and exposed 
frontiers in the East and West, with great and numerous dominions 
and possessions in all quarters of the globe whose interests are co- 
terminous with and, in the nature of things, sometimes conflicting 
with the interests of other nations, our position is one of extreme 
sensitiveness. No other nation is exposed to such continual danger. 
Our legislative and administrative machinery has to deal with problems 
of a character more varied and more intricate than those which are 
involved in the affairs of any other people. Any breakdown in our 
machinery would produce consequences infinitely more serious than 
in the case of any other community. With us the presence of an 
efficient governor to prevent the engine racing, of a fly-wheel to ensure 
steadiness and continuity of impulse, is more essential than to any 
other nation or Empire. Movement under a single Chamber—under 
the House of Commons—would be by bounds and rebounds, action 
and re-action ; in short, by jerks. That would be of comparatively 
small importance were the effect produced confined to our own imme- 
diate domestic concerns ; but with a world-wide Empire and all the 
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intricacies and complexities attaching to it involved, it is essential 
to our existence that the varied and violent modes of motion of the 
First Chamber should be reduced to one line of consistent progress. 
A Second Chamber is necessary to our existence. In view of that 
fact, and of the fact that the outcry against the House of Lords really 
originates in a desire to reduce it or any other Second Chamber to 
impotence or to abolish it altogether, it is highly desirable that the 
House of Lords should take steps to strengthen its position. 

The House of Lords is at present labouring under difficulties from 
which time will bring relief. When the cleavage of political thought 
is clear, and social or economic opinions have crystallised into concrete 
political shape, a revising Chamber can form a pretty correct estimate 
of public feeling from the constitution of the popularly elected House. 
It can rely upon it that certain lasting definite substantial views 
dominated an election. Such is not the case now. Party politics are 
in a state of solution. Elements are seeking the complements necessary 
for combination. No great distinct issues are at stake. No human 
being could define the political creed of the party in power ; and the 
party in opposition are concerned mainly in inventing and imposing 
articles of faith upon the party in power which that party repudiate 
and deny. ‘This ‘sloppy’ condition of politics will pass away, party 
lines will harden up again under new conditions, but in the meantime 
existing circumstances impose unusual difficulties on the Second 
Chamber and make it specially incumbent on it to divest itself of 
elements of weakness and acquire elements of strength. 

The most vulnerable spot in the constitution of the House is to be 
found in the fact that it contains, as any body of such numerical 
proportions must contain, certain ‘undesirables,’ and that other 
members, though perfectly desirable in all other respects, do not 
take any active interest in political or public affairs; yet both un- 
desirables and absentees can vote, and by their votes might decide 
some question of the greatest importance. This defect, though 
probably more apparent than real, should be abated. It would relieve 
the House of a source of weakness, and the House would undoubtedly 
derive an element of strength in an extended creation of life peerages, 
in larger representation of the King’s dominions beyond the seas, 
and in the introduction of representatives of religious bodies other 
than the Established Church. 

But into proposals for reform I do not desire to enter here. My 
views are embodied in a Bill introduced in the House of Lords in 
1888 ; and Lord Newton has, I am happy to see, expressed his intention 
of introducing a Bill this session. The pity is that the matter was not 
officially taken in hand during the long continuance in power of the 
Unionist party. 

Such is the irony of fate that the House of Lords is not unlikely 
to find itself suffering under the same grievance against which the 
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House of Commons so clamorously protests, but aggravated to this 
extent that the latter body has access to a Court of Appeal and the 
former has not. Nothing can be done save by consent of both Houses. 
Mending the House of Lords implies of necessity strengthening it. 
The object of its Radical critics is to weaken or abolish it. Under 
these circumstances it seems probable that, if the House of Lords 
passes a wise and moderate measure of reform, the House of Com- 


mons will throw out the Bill. 
DUNRAVEN. 
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UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AS A 
PRACTICABLE SCHEME 


Tue Army Order published on the 14th of January shows merely 
the framework, the skeleton, of the army that is to be. What that 
skeleton will develop into depends upon the flesh and blood which is 
to clothe it, and make it a living, fighting, force—an army ‘in being.’ 
There is nothing absolutely new in the framework. It groups the 
various units composing the army into divisions instead of into 
army corps, on the continental system—a system, as pointed out by 
the Times, ‘ unsuited to the size of our armies in war and incompatible 
with the distribution of our troops in peace.’ To this extent the new 
organisation is a great improvement on that which it is to replace. 
There is, however, one thing that is new in the Army Order. It 
shows that, in order to mobilise the army, it will be necessary to 
draw on the auxiliary forces for some 30,000 men to complete the 
first line, and some 56,000 more to reinforce that line during the first 
six months of war. This is new. Heretofore the mobilised army 
scheme contemplated the first line of an expeditionary force being 
entirely composed of regular troops, auxiliaries being used during 
war as drafts, to replenish the fighting line, or as units to relieve regular 
battalions in colonial garrisons, or, as in the case of South Africa, to 
occupy posts on the lines of communication. Mr. Haldane does 
not show how he proposes to qualify the auxiliaries for the more 
important service he would impose upon them. It is unfortunate that 
we do not follow the example of Switzerland in our official schemes 
of army reorganisation. When a recent reorganisation was con- 
templated in Switzerland, it was prepared by the War Department 
and circulated in full detail to commanding officers and others for 
report, before being adopted by the Federal Government. 

We do not adopt so wise a course. The first complete knowledge 
the nation gets of any great scheme of army reorganisation is when the 
War Minister introduces the measure into the House of Commons, 
which he must thus do without the advantage of a complete knowledge 
of the views of non-official military experts on the details of his 
scheme, or whether his proposals will be favourably or unfavourably 
received by the public. The English people are slaves to precedent, 
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and the Government, following precedent, will probably announce its 
completed scheme, and is not likely to make such an important measure 
non-political, by leaving its followers free to vote as they please. 
The ‘ business of the Opposition is to oppose ’ all Government measures, 
and the business of the Government is to defend them, from a party 
point of view, and, as usual, the big battalions will score a success. 

Though we cannot know the details of Mr. Haldane’s scheme 
until it is laid before the House as a completed measure, one thing— 
and that probably the main principle of the scheme—is revealed in the 
Army Order. It is most desirable that the nation should realise 
and discuss the main principle of the impending reorganisation 
before it is finally framed. The Government will thus have the 
advantage of knowing what the trend of public opinion is, and, if 
that opinion should be in favour of, what I believe must be, Mr. 
Haldane’s views, it will strengthen his hands with some of his less- 
informed and more hesitating colleagues, and tend to avert the adop- 
tion of compromises, resulting in half measures, which have always 
been so fatal in army matters. 

Mr. Haldane having announced that the first line of his 
mobilised army, to the extent of one-fifth of its total strength, is 
to consist of auxiliary troops, it is quite clear that he contemplates 
a complete revolution in their organisation, for, as they at present 
exist, they are absolutely and admittedly incapable of such service. 
In their present state they would not strengthen, they would dilute, 
the first line to a very dangerous extent. It is the organisation 
of his second-line army, which, I take it, must involve the main 
principle of Mr. Haldane’s impending reorganisation, and it is to 
that principle I would draw public attention. A witty American 
has said ‘this country has no climate, it has only samples of 
weather.’ It may with greater truth be said this country has no 
army, it has only samples of militery forces. We have the regulars, 
with their reserves, admirable in almost every respect except in 
numbers. In support of these we have the Militia, the Yeomanry, 
the Volunteers, and some minor organisations. These are all under 
different conditions of service, on different rates of pay, and on different 
planes of efficiency, or, may we say, of inefficiency. These regulars 
and auxiliaries taken in the mass do not constitute an army. They 
are only ‘samples of military forces’ that, as at present organised, 
do not constitute a homogeneous and efficient army, capable of coping, 
on equal terms, with the great continental armies. 

The Adjutant-General, in his evidence before the Royal Commission 
of 1903, said, speaking of the forces detailed in the annual estimates, ‘I 
think the country has an impression that this paper army is an effective 
army, but it is not.’ To maintain a voluntary regular army sufficient 
to garrison and defend the Empire—and only a voluntary organisa- 
tion is desirable, or possible, for such a service—must necessarily 
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involve enormous expenditure. That expenditure may have reached 
an amount which demands reduction, provided that an efficient 
second-line army can be created to supplement the regular. forces 
in times of great emergency. 

Before considering how such an efficient second-line army can 
be obtained, it is as well to justify the statement that our existing 
auxiliary forces are not qualified for that service. The Royal Com- 
mission presided over by the Duke of Norfolk, and largely composed 
of experienced officers of the auxiliary forces, reported that ‘The 
Militia, in its existing condition, is unfit to take the field for the 
defence of the country.’ And of the Volunteers it reported that 
‘Neither the musketry nor the tactical training of the rank and file 
would enable it to face, with prospect of success, the troops of a 
continental army.’ ‘The Militia and Volunteer forces have not 
either the strength or the military efficiency required to enable 
them to fulfil the functions for which they exist.’ Much the 
same evidence was given before the Royal Commission of 1903. 
Lord Roberts, in speaking of home defence in the absence of the 
whole or the greater part of the regular army, said : ‘ It is impossible 
to rely upon the Volunteers as now constituted, or upon the Militia.’ 
Lord Wolseley, when Commander-in-Chief, pressed for, and obtained, 
an increase to the regular army on the ground that the three army 
corps to be maintained should consist entirely of regulars, the Militia 
not being capable, as then (and now) constituted, to take their place 
in the first fighting line. 

Look at the condition of the Militia when embodied during the 
war. When Militia battalions were sent to the Colonies and to 
South Africa, the question of the minimum age for embarkation 
arose. The minimum for regulars was twenty. It was proposed 
to make it nineteen for Militia, but it was found that this would 
exclude about one-third of the men! The age was reduced to 
eighteen, which only excluded one-tenth!! There was a deficiency of 
303 officers in the sixty-eight battalions selected for service. In one 
regiment, both battalions of which were employed, there were only 
eight instead of twenty-four subalterns. In others there were defi- 
ciencies ranging from seventeen downwards. In the six months, 
October 1899 to April 1900, 407 subalterns were appointed to the 
Militia. ‘Most of these went out with no training and knowing 
nothing,’ and ‘many without even being gazetted.’ The shortage 
of officers in 1898 was 505, in 1899 624, in 1902 671, and, apparently 
we are going from bad to worse as, in 1905 it amounted to 964. The 
defects of the Militia appear still more glaring when the establishment 
as a whole is examined. In 1905 the establishment authorised was 
131,136 of all ranks. At the training only 96,603 could be mustered, 


a deficiency of 34,533. 
Not only do we fail to get the numbers authorised, we fail equally 
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to get men fairly ‘representative of the manhood and intelligence’ 
of the nation. We get instead boys of sixteen or seventeen, 
who join with a view to transfer to the regulars when they 
reach the age of eighteen, and we retain many old men in the 
ranks, disqualified by age and infirmities for field service. If. these 
were excluded the deficiency in ‘efficients’ of 34,533 would be 
augmented by many thousands. How can the ‘ manhood and intelli- 
gence ’ of the nation be induced to enlist in the Militia? Not, I fear, 
by appeals to its patriotism. That sentiment could not be relied 
upon as a permanent factor in Militia recruiting. Can the deficiency 
in numbers be corrected under the existing organisation? Clearly 
not by offering increased rates of pay. The initial pay is the same in 
the Militia as in the line, and if we increased it for the Militia we 
should be obliged to increase it for the regulars, and the expense 
would become enormous, and the results nil. We have had during 
the past sufficient experience of the folly of increasing the soldier’s 
pay with the hope of attracting a different class of recruits. 

That the Militia is so inefficient as to render it unfit, as at present 
organised, to act as a second-line army capable of serving with the 
regulars in the first line is, I think, beyond question. In the evidence 
before the recent Royal Commissions the two great defects of the Militia 
were repeatedly stated to be the deficiency and inefficiency of officers, 
and the deficient training of the men, especially as regards musketry. 
There seems little hope of these defects being corrected. Militia 
recruits train for sixty-three days on enlistment, fourteen of which 
are devoted to musketry, and subsequently they train with their 
battalion for twenty-seven days annually. This training has been 
proved by results to be insufficient, and yet it will probably be found 
impossible to extend it, sufficiently to produce satisfactory results, 
without seriously affecting recruiting. The twenty-seven days’ 
annual training tells severely on the men’s civil employment, and is 
very unpopular with the employers of labour. 

The cost of the Militia is so extravagant that to expand it, on the 
existing scale of expenditure, would be financially unjustifiable. This 
will be clear by comparing our Militia and its cost with that of Switzer- 
land. The 96,603 of all ranks of Militia trained in 1905 were in no 
sense anarmy. They were deficient in staff, in artillery, in cavalry and 
in medical, store, supply and transport services, and yet they cost about 
1,946,280/7. The Swiss Militia army, numbering 300,000 and completely 
organised as an efficient army in all arms and services, cost only 
1,250,000/. The Swiss thus obtained a force three times greater than 
ours, and incomparably superior in organisation and training, for an 
expenditure of three-quarters of a million less than ours. Even our 
Volunteers, in no sense an army, numbering only 256,671, cost 1,668,9401. 
against the 1,250,000/. which provides Switzerland with a perfectly 
organised army of 300,000. Assuming that the Militia and Volunteers, 
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as at present organised, are incapable of taking their place in the first 
fighting line, how are we to obtain an efficient second-line army capable 
of rendering this service? That this can be achieved I have not 
the shadow of a doubt, and achieved at less cost than for years we 
have been expending to no purpose. If the nation wishes this end 
it must wish the means that will produce it. The scheme with which 
I will conclude this article seems to me to be the only possible way 
of achieving success, and I hope that it, or something on the same 
lines, will be found to be the groundwork of Mr. Haldane’s scheme 
of reorganisation. 

It is evident that our existing auxiliary forces are incapable 
of supplying an efficient second-line army to effectively reinforce the 
first line in the field. Mr. Haldane has, I think, recognised this 
fact. In his speech of the 12th of July of last year he said of the 
Militia : ‘In time of peace they stay at home, but in time of war they 
can be of no use to us, unless they form an efficient first-line support 
to the regular army in the field,’ a service which, I have shown, 
the force, as constituted, is incapable of rendering. In his speech 
at Newcastle he said : ‘The nation in arms is the only safeguard to 
the public interests. Unless we have an army based on the people, 
it must, according to modern standards, bea weak army.’ He thought 
‘ the time had come to make a beginning and to appeal to the manhood 
of the nation to render this service.’ This accords with the views 
of the Royal Commission presided over by the Duke of Norfolk. It 
reported that a home defence army capable, 


n the absence of the whole, or the greater part, of the regular forces, of pro- 
tecting their country against invasion can be raised and maintained only on the 
principle that it is the duty of every citizen, of military age and sound physique, 
to be trained for the national defence and to take part in it should emergency 
arise. It is impossible to rely upon the Volunteers as now constituted or upon 


the Militia. 
The Royal Commission of 1903 reported that 


no military system will be satisfactory which does not contain powers of expan- 
sion outside the limit of the regular forces of the country, whatever that limit 
may be. 


These are practically the ideas which Lord Roberts has been 
urging on the nation, with such patriotism, perseverance and eloquence, 
for the past few years. In his speech at Newcastle in December 
1905, after expressing the same opinion as that of the Royal Com- 
mission, he said : 
It is said by the do-nothing class of persons that the remedy I propose is little 
short of conscription, and I must, therefore, once again assert, what I have 
frequently asserted before, that I am always and altogether opposed to con- 


scription as totally inapplicable to an army, the greater part of which must 
always be serving abroad. Surely there is all the difference in the world between 
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a nation, every man of which is obliged to serve in the ranks of the regular army, 
and perform all the onerous duties of a regular soldier, during peace and for 
small wars, as is the case on the Continent, and the nation which, while main- 
taining an army for foreign service, asks every man to undergo such a training 
as will fit him to take a useful part in a great national emergency. . . . By the 
system I propose no actual service would be demanded of anyone except for 
home defence in the event of a great national emergency. But every able- 
bodied man, whatever his birth, position, or wealth, high or low, rich or poor, 
would be obliged to acquire a knowledge of military duties sufficient to fit him 
to take his part in the defence of the country. All the time demanded would be 
devoted to training, and no man would be taken from civil life in peace, to 
garrison our fortresses, or perform any of the services that fall to the lot of the 
regular army, or to conscript armies of continental nations. . . . In our endeavour 
to get the principle accepted we shall, no doubt, meet with the usual arguments 
urged by that section of the public who are content to believe that, as we have 
muddled through critical periods in our past history, we may hope to be as 
fortunate in the future. Let me implore you, as a soldier of more than fifty 
years’ service, who knows what war was, and what it is now, not to be led away 
by such dangerous beliefs. The days of muddling through a war to a satis- 
factory conclusion, by dint of a dogged perseverance and physical courage alone, 
on the part of our troops, are over. You do not neglect the insurance of your 
business premises on the chance that ‘ fortune will favour the brave,’ and it is 
as an insurance against risk to this great Empire, and to your native land, that 
I would ask you to help me in extending the principle of universal training. 


Lord Roberts’s eloquent appeal has met with marked success 
throughout the nation. Lord Rosebery in Edinburgh on the 8th of 
December said : 


I do not think all realiss, as they should realise, that they owe, as a great duty 
to the country, the duty of taking up arms, if necessary, in its defence. I know 
it is held that this is not a democratic view, that it savours of militarism, and 
that militarism is a feudal, exploded, aristocratic idea which should not find 
refuge in any manly bosom. The exact reverse of that is the case. There is no 
more democratic idea than the idea that every man owes a military duty to his 
country. In England the armed force of the country primarily consists of every 
able-bodied man within its limits. That is the old unwritten law of the consti- 
tution of England. 


Lord Milner recently stated that he was 


an out-and-out believer in the doctrine that a great nation should rely for its 
protection upon its whole manhood, and not upon a limited professional class. 


He accepted unreservedly the doctrine that 


it is the duty of everyone to take part in the service of his country, and to be so 
trained that he could do so effectively. . . . I believe in universal military train- 
ing. I have been an accomplice of Lord Roberts in his attempt to persuade 
his countrymen not to rely entirely upon paying a small portion of their number 
to fight for the rest, but to establish our national security upon a broader basis, 
and one—if I may say it without offence—more compatible with self-respect. 
I agree with all Mr. Haldane and Lord Rosebery have recently said, and said 
much better than I can, about a nation in arms, and the duty of every man to 
be ready to defend his country. But I go one step further than they do. I 
cannot for the life of me see, if this really is the duty of every man, and a duty 
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of supreme importance to the State, why the performance of that duty should 
be left quite optional, while the discharge of many minor duties is not so left. 
Either this great second line of defence, this national reservoir of men, is a vital 
public necessity or it is not. . . . If it is, how extraordinary to leave it to chance, 
to individual preference, or convenience, to decide whether you get it or not. 
.. - But above all have one period of military training for men of all classes 
on the threshold of manhood, which should be regarded as part of the education 
of the citizen, and would give you material alike for the small professional army, 
which would still be voluntarily recruited, and for that great national reserve, 
however organised, on the necessity of which every expert, as far as I know, 


is agreed. 
Mr. Stead says : 


When a nation shall have reached the point where every citizen feels it his 
duty and privilege to be trained in arms for the defence of the Fatherland, 
and is educated to understand the real significance of this service, it will become 
a greater, saner, and more efficient people. 


The Social Democratic Federation recently issued a pamphlet, 
written by the well-known Mr. H. Quelch, entitled ‘Social Demo- 
cracy and the Armed Nation.’ While strongly opposed to militarism, 
it states : 


What we advocate is not compulsory military service, but a compulsory and 
universal military training. That is a totally different matter. Conscription 
is an evil. It involves the withdrawal of men from civil life, keeping them 
herded together in barracks, establishing them as a caste apart, as soldiers, 
as distinct from civilians or citizens. Conscription means a standing army 
of men decivilised, removed from citizenship, in antagonism to the great body 
of people, the citizens ; the compulsory military training which we advocate 
carries with it the avoidance of all these evils. It means that every citizen 
shall be trained to act as a soldier at need, but that no one shall become merely 
a soldier, or cease to be a citizen. Thus, by training every man to the use of 
arms from his youth up, we should have—without the waste, the expense, the 
vice and demoralisation of the barracks—the armed nation, the real army of 
the democracy 


The German democracy shares this view. Herr Bebel, its leader, 
says : ‘ Home defence is a duty for all who are capable of that duty.’ 
Sir George Hayter Chubb says : 


No one who combines an acquaintance with commerce and with naval and 
military service can come to any other conclusion but that it would be the best 
thing for the country that there should be some form of universal military 
service. 


Colonel Sir John E. Bingham says : 


Twelve months’ training for young workmen and others, say between seven- 
teen and nineteen years of age, when they would be most easily moulded, and 
spared from their work, would be to their physical and disciplinary advantage. 
I have found volunteering leave them all the better workmen, writing as I 
do, authoritatively, from my military knowledge and as a large employer of 
labour. 
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The President of the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce stated : 


I am quite sure that if it were enacted that young men between nineteen 
and twenty-one, or some similar age, were to spend a year of their lives with 
the regulars they would come back to us much better men. . . and they would 
get better wages when they returned to us than they did when they left us. 
I am sure that without this insurance for our country we shall be in a state of 
decadence before long ; and as an employer of labour I would support it most 
enthusiastically. Whatever system sends workpeople to universal military 
training, it will make them better citizens and better workpeople than they 
will otherwise be without it. 


The military correspondent of the Times, a recognised authority 
on military questions, says : 


The doctrine that every man is bound to be ready to defend the Empire, 
whenever attacked, is one that we not only can, but must, support with all its 
consequences and with enthusiasm, as every nation in Europe worth its salt 
has done, if facts disclose that voluntary patriotism no longer responds to our 
needs. 


The Times endorses this view : 


Our military correspondent, who has hitherto been a constant advocate 
of the voluntary principle, confesses frankly that, at the present rate, the de- 
fenders of that principle will soon be driven to their last ditch, and that the 
nation, which really does care about national security, will rally round men 
like Lord Roberts and Lord Milner who know what they want, and have a 
definite solution which will provide the force we require, and who appeal to a 
great moral and political principle. 


At first the public seemed to fear that this enforced national training 
would give rise to undue militarism. That fear has now greatly di- 
minished, if it has not yet been completely dispelled. The pamphlet 
of the Social Democratic Federation already quoted states : 


It is safe to say that there is an infinitely stronger peace party in countries 
where military service is compulsory than in this country with its voluntary 
system. . . . The more the evil consequences of war are brought home to the 
people in their everyday life, the more will they desire that it should be avoided. 
Every man would be liable . . . and the majority would certainly be in favour 
of peace and against war. 


Lord Milner said ‘the development of qualities of discipline, order, 
method and the sense of public duty was a question we had to face,’ 
and expressed his firm conviction that 


a people prepared to undergo trouble and face danger, by personal service, would 
outstrip, not only in war but in peace, the efforts of nations who refused to 
make a similar sacrifice for their country’s good. People think that it will 
make us more prone to go to war. Personally, I hold exactly the opposite 
opinion. Professional soldiers may sometimes wish for war, and an unmilitary 
mob does often clamour for it, from an unhealthy love of excitement as for some 
gladiatorial show. They would ieel very differently if they had themselves to 
be the gladiators. . . . In a democratic State having a national militia the men 
who decide upon a war are the men who, or whose children, have got to wage it. 
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They will think twice before they take the plunge, but other nations will also 
think twice before they quarrel with them. 


Lord Roberts, in the speech I have already quoted, said : 


It has, I know, frequently been urged that universal military training would 
lead to militarism and to war. Would that I could convince the haters of 
militarism, and lovers of peace, how truly the contrary is the case. There is no 
surer guarantee of peace than to be prepared for war. If every able-bodied 
man in our island is prepared to play the part of the strong man armed, his own 
and his country’s goods will remain at peace. 


I think I have laboured this aspect of the case sufficiently, at any 
rate as far as respect for space will justify me in doing. 
Lord Roberts has said : 


If once the principle be adopted by the nation that it is the duty of every 
man to fit himself for the defence of the country in the event of a great emer- 
gency, a scheme for carrying it into effect would not, I believe, be difficult to 


formulate. 


I would have preferred to leave the formulation of an organisation, 
which would give shape and effect to the views of the authorities 
I have quoted, in other and more capable hands than mine; but as I 
am not aware that any scheme of organisation has been formulated, 
I feel that I may, after fifty years’ touch with army questions, venture, 
without undue presumption, to lay before the public a scheme which 
I have long thought to be the only practicable one. If the nation 
decides that part of the education of its young men shall consist of 
sufficient military training to qualify them to take part in the defence 
of their country, the establishment of the necessary military schools 
of instruction throughout the country will be a much more simple 
matter than might be supposed. The schools must always be open 
and ready at all times to receive pupils. An effective machinery for 
this is ready to our hands. We have in this country the headquarters 
and staff of 124 Militia battalions. These are only assembled for duty 
on twenty-seven days in the year when the Militia undergo their, 
deficient, annual training. These Militia battalions form part of 
regiments of the regular army, though the connexion between_the 
regulars and the Militia battalions has been much less intimate than 
Lord Cardwell contemplated, and very much less than it should be. 
My proposal is that the staff of the Militia battalions should be 
permanently embodied, that they should become the dépdt battalions 
of the line regiments; the lieutenant-colonel commanding, the adju- 
tant, and perhaps one or two other officers, should be drawn from the 
battalions of regulars. This measure will have the incidental ad- 
vantage of remedying the draft difficulty when both regular battalions 
are abroad, of which we have heard so much of late years. It should 
be the duty of the dépét battalion to train the recruits for the line 
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battalions, and to give the youths of the country their military train- 
ing and knowledge. This training should be for one year. or for such 
other period as might be sufficient. At the expiration of that training 
the youths would have three courses open to them. Those who 
wished to enter the army might enlist, those who preferred to return 
to civil life could do so, but would be required to be inscribed, for 
from three to five years, in the reserve of their battalions, or they 
might, for a small retaining fee, be enrolled in the reserve of the 
regular battalions. During those three or five years they would be 
required to undergo a certain number of days’ training so as to keep 
alive their military knowledge. That training should be given by 
their battalion at any time most convenient to them, and that would 
interfere least with their civil occupations. Or they might join 
Volunteer corps and thus keep alive their efficiency. By this system 
we should in five years possess dépot battalions that could, in case of 
emergency, call up their reserve and become efficient auxiliaries to 
the service battalions. Their service would be confined to the United 
Kingdom, unless they volunteered for active service abroad, either 
in units or as drafts from the reserve of trained men, which in five 
years would number over 200,000 fully trained and of the best fighting 
age. When the regular armyis in the field it is mainly drafts and not 
complete units that are required to reinforce it. When the Duke of 
Wellington was offered Militia battalions in 1813 he replied that he 
would prefer drafts to complete the strength of the regiments under 
his command, rather than fresh units. It has been suggested that the 
second-line army should be made liable to serve abroad, at the will 
of the authorities. I agree with the military correspondent of the 
Times on this question. He says: 

It is true by refusing to impose the liability to serve abroad upon the second- 
line army, we incur certain risk, and harass the souls of strategists who wish to 
calculate upon definite numbers with a desirable certainty, but we have always 
been in that position in regard to the Militia, and it has never failed us yet. 
There is nothing whatever to suggest that the second-line army of the future 
will be less patriotic. 


Those to be trained would consist of all youths between certain 
ages, say from seventeen to twenty, or whatever ages might be found 
most suitable and convenient to the public. The exemptions would, 
no doubt, be those usual in conscript armies, namely, men serving 
in the army, in the navy, the marines, and the mercantile marine, 
all physically unfit for military service, clergy, bread-winners and 
only sons of widows, &c. If the whole of the 124 Militia battalions 
were retained as training battalions, which probably would not be 
necessary, they could, if each trained 600 youths, send annually to 
the reserve some 74,000 trained reservists. Thus in a very few years 
we should replace our present inefficient Militia battalions by others 
composed of the ‘manhood and intelligence’ of the nation trained 
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for its defence in times of emergency. And in a comparatively short 
period of time, in the life of a nation, we should become a ‘nation 
trained to arms.’ Those under training would have to be fed, clothed 
and housed at the public expense, and presumably there would be 
some small allowance as pocket-money, though not as pay. Apart 
from the Militia battalions forming the dépéts of line regiments, 
it might be desirable to retain a certain number of battalions as schools 
for what are known abroad as one-year volunteers. With all it might 
be desirable that residence in barracks should be optional, just as 
there are boarders and day scholars in schools. This, unless it were 
found to interfere with discipline, would smooth the working of the 
schools and obviate one of the great difficulties incidental to universal 
training. That training would be enormously facilitated if Lord 
Roberts’s further recommendation were carried out. 


In order to ensure a satisfactory standard of efficiency being reached in the 
short time men could reasonably be expected to undergo military training, [he 
recommends that] universal physical training of a military character and in- 
struction in the use of the rifle should form part of the curriculum of all schools 
and, in the case of boys who leave school before eighteen, the continuation of 
this training up to that age in cadet corps, boys’ brigades, and similar institutions 
under State supervision. 


He also recommends ‘the encouragement of rifle clubs and the en- 
deavour to make rifle shooting a national sport.’ He truly ‘con- 
siders that this course would be of inestimable benefit to the boys, 
physically and morally, in whatever civil calling they may be em- 
ployed,’ while it would reduce the period necessary for battalion 
training and render that training much more effective. The great 
difficulty to solve is that of the supply of officers. Lord Roberts 
says : 

One point seems to me absolutely essential, and that is that the conditions 
should be such that the youths of the educated classes, having gone through their 
preliminary training, should be stimulated to pass the examination necessary 
to qualify them to undertake the duties appertaining to officers’ rank. It is in 
this way alone we can hope to get a sufficient supply of officers to meet our 
requirements. 


This end might be promoted by giving commissions in the training 
battalions and by offering a certain number of commissions in the 
regular army to those who trained for it, the commissions to be 
assigned to those who are successful in a competitive qualifying 
examination. 


THE VOLUNTEERS 


It would not do to include service in Volunteer corps among the 
exceptions from compulsory training. To do so would induce many 
to join Volunteer corps in order to avoid their year’s training with the 
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dépot battalions. The result would be that their training would be 
less efficient. On the completion of their training, however, they 
should be encouraged to join the Volunteers. This would be an 
advantage to them, as it would keep alive their knowledge, and a 
great advantage to the Volunteers, as they would obtain a trained, 
instead of an untrained, recruit. I do not deal with the organisation 
of the Volunteers, nor with the training of Militia artillery and en- 
gineers. The same machinery is available for these arms as for the 
infantry. The training of cavalry and of men for supply, transport, 
medical and other departmental services will offer more difficulty. 
To elaborate these points would be impossible in the space available 
in these pages. Nor is it necessary to do so, until the principle of 
universal training has been accepted. 

This article only purports to describe the principle on which a 
second-line army should be based, It does not pretend to be a com- 
pleted scheme. To elaborate it into a completed scheme, if the 
principle were accepted, could only be accomplished by experts 
possessed of complete official records and information. Whether the 
country is yet ripe for its adoption, or whether the Government will 
have the courage to propose either this or some other system of 
universal military training, remains to be seen. Its vast importance 
cannot be overrated. In spite of the ‘ blue water school’ it is now 
admitted that raids on this country, in considerable force, are well 
within the bounds of possibility. Should they occur when the country 


was denuded of its regular army, what would be its fate if it had to 
rely upon its existing auxiliary forces for defence? Lord Salisbury 
has told us. Speaking at the Albert Hall in 1900, while urging ‘ the 
necessity of precaution in time,’ he said : 


Remember what has happened to the great maritime powers of the past. 
... In every case the great maritime power has been paralysed and killed, not by 
disasters it may have suffered in its provinces, or its outlying dependencies, 
in every case it has succumbed to a blow directed at the heart. This is a lesson 
which a power like Great Britain ought not to neglect. So long as our heart 
was unstruck, we might look with comparative indifference on the result of any 
war. ... But if our heart is once struck, there is an end to the history of England. 


That emphatic warning produced marked effect. The nation now 
realises ‘the necessity for precaution in time.’ The few utterances 
I have quoted represent a great mass of opinion from all sorts and 
conditions of men, and from all classes of the nation. They unite in 
urging universal military training as the one essential ‘ precaution 
in time’ that will give security to the country. Mr. Haldane evi- 
dently shared this view when he said, ‘ The nation in arms is the only 
safeguard to the public interests.’ That expression presumably 
meant the nation trained to the use of arms. Does anyone suppose 
that we can train the whole nation to arms without making that 
training part of the compulsory education of the people? Even if 
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we tried, by high pay, to bribe the nation into universal voluntary 
training, we should fail, and the cost of our failure would be enormous. 
If Mr. Haldane still adheres to his patriotic view, it is most important 
that his hands should be strengthened by unmistakable public 
support. Do his colleagues share his views? There has been an 
ominous silence on their part. Are there party reasons, or Cabinet 
differences, unknown to the public which would explain that silence ? 
If they exist they may induce the Government ‘rather to bear those 
ills we have than fly to others that we know not of,’ and to seek refuge 
in some compromise that will ‘keep the word of promise to our ear, 


and break it to our hope.’ 
HALIBURTON. 


P.S.—The fear that Mr. Haldane might be unable to base his 
Army Reform on his axiom, that ‘ the Nation in Arms is the only safe- 
guard to the public interests’ has, alas, proved well founded. His 
intention to ‘appeal to the manhood of the nation to render this 
service,’ remains unfulfilled. His statement last night, in the House, 
makes no such provision, and no such appeal. The ‘ Local Associa- 
tions’ may improve the personnel of the Militia and Volunteers, but 
they will not give us a ‘Nation in Arms.’ The Royal Commissions 
condemned the Militia and Volunteers because of the insufficiency and 
inefficiency of the officers, and the deficient training of the men. Their 
annual training in the future will apparently, in the case of the Militia, 
be less than in the past. The main difference between my scheme 
and that of the Government is, that I would draw closer the Cardwell 
tie between the Regulars and the Militia, making them the Depdt 
battalions of the Regulars, and assigning to them the duty of training 
the youth of the nation, so that in a few years we should have the 
manhood of ‘the Nation in Arms.’ Mr. Haldane disestablishes the 
Militia and completely divorces it from the Regular Army, trans- 
ferring it and the Volunteers to the administrative control of the 
‘Local Associations.’ He creates, in place of the Militia, new depot 
battalions of Regulars to enlist and train ‘non-regular reservists ’ for 
the Army. A valuable and essential measure, if universal military 
training cannot be achieved, but one that will never give us ‘ the 
Nation in Arms, the only safeguard to the public interests.’ 


HALIBURTON. 
26th of February, 1907. 





THE BRITISH FLEET AND THE BALANCE 
OF SEA POWER 


On the eve of the presentation of the Navy Estimates to Parliament, 
a number of official announcements with reference to the fleet have 
been published which reveal in detail the plans of the Board of 
Admiralty for maintaining the supremacy of the British Navy in the 
coming financial year. At the same time it has been notified that 
Admiral Lord Charles Beresford has accepted the position of Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Channel Fleet, and in virtue of this appointment 
and his seniority he will become practically the British ‘ admiralissimo,’ 
responsible for the defence of home waters in case of war. This 
intelligence is of special importance because a redistribution of naval 
forces in the ‘ Narrow Seas’ is about to take place. It is true that an 
unveracious story was circulated to the effect that this officer had 
refused the charge before sailing for the United States, but a swift 
denial from the Admiralty, as well as from Lord Charles himself, 
dispelled all doubt. In these circumstances, and in view of the 
‘negotiations’ with this officer which it is admitted preceded his 
acceptance of his new appointment, an effort may be made to explain 
exactly what is proposed. 

During the month which has just closed sixty battleships and 
cruisers which constitute the Channel, Atlantic, and Mediterranean 
fleets of the British Navy, have been assembled off the Portuguese 
coast, carrying out, in accordance with what has now become a regular 
routine, combined tactical exercises under the supreme command 
of Admiral Sir Arthur Wilson, the senior British admiral at present 
flying his flag afloat, in association with eight other flag officers.’ 
Now that these manceuvres are over, a complete redistribution of 
men-of-war in British waters will take place, and Lord Charles 


1 In March 1902 Lord Charles Beresford, who has done so much to promote naval 
efficiency, pointed out that ‘strategical manceuvres are totally distinct from tactical 
manoeuvres; the yearly mancuvres have been strategical manceuvres. Tactical 
manceuvres are manceuvres in which one fleet is handled against another fleet, with 
the object of each trying to get the position of advantage. . . . No captain in the 
Navy has ever tactically handled a squadron of battleships against another, and only 
three of our admirals.’ Such tactical mancuvres are now of frequent occurrence. 
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Beresford will shift his flag from the Mediterranean to the Channel 
Fleet in succession to Sir Arthur Wilson, on the latter’s deeply 
regretted retirement through the operation of the age clause. 

It is two years since a ‘general post’ in the Navy was ordered, 
and in the interval political changes have occurred which cannot fail 
to have affected the strategical plans of the British naval autho- 
tities. The new scheme of distribution, now that official details are 
available, indicates very clearly a further shifting of naval power from 
southern to northern European waters, where an unparalleled con- 
centration will be effected. In place of eight battleships in the Medi- 
terranean, based upon Malta, it is intended to maintain six only, which 
will all be of the Formidable class ; the existing Atlantic fleet of eight 
battleships, with Gibraltar as its base, is being replaced by six 
battleships, and these will make Berehaven, on the south-west coast 
of Ireland, their headquarters ; while the Channel fleet will consist of 
fourteen very powerful battleships instead of fifteen less powerful 
ones, as at present. With each of these three battle-fleets will be 
associated a squadron of four armoured cruisers, making twelve of 
these vessels altogether or thirty-eight armoured men-of-war in all in 
these three fleets, as well as many protected cruisers. 

The principal and most significant change in connexion with this 
redistribution, it may be stated in summary, is the movement of the 
eight powerful battleships of the King Edward the Seventh class, 
each of 16,350 tons displacement—ships of unrivalled strength in 
comparison with vessels of foreign fleets—from the Atlantic (Gibraltar) 
to the North Sea and English Channel, with Portland as their base, 
there replacing nine smaller ships of much inferior fighting qualities, 
and the removal of the Atlantic fleet to Berehaven from Gibraltar. 
The result will be greater concentration in British waters. 

These alterations in existing fleets synchronise with the creation 
of a new naval force, the Home fleet—which will cruise in the North 
Sea, where hitherto British naval power has never been permanently 
represented. Instructions have already been given with reference 
to the constitution of this additional striking arm, which will be the 
“Home guard.’ It is to differ from the ordinary seagoing forces in 
that it will be divided into three divisions of varying preparedness 
for war, based respectively on the Nore, Portsmouth, and Devonport. 
It is intended to apply to these three divisions a ‘sliding scale’ in 
respect to the size of the crews; the top of the scale will be at the 
Nore. The battleship Dreadnought is to be the flagship of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, with the Nore as its headquarters, and from the 
fact that this unique vessel will have on board a full complement of 
officers and men, it might have been assumed that all the ships of the 
Home fleet stationed at the Nore—twelve armoured vessels in all— 
would have practically full complements of officers and men if Lord 
Tweedmouth had not made the definite statement in the House of 
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Lords, while the vessels at Portsmouth and Devonport will apparently 
be allotted crews somewhat smaller ; Lord Tweedmouth has stated 
that they will be about three-fifths of the war complements. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the complements of officers and 
men will be so adjusted as to keep in a condition of readiness for action 
at the two Channel ports those men-of-war which would be first 
required in case of sudden outbreak of hostilities. That the crews 
even in the Portsmouth and Devonport divisions will not be mere 
‘maintenance parties’ may be judged, apart from Lord Tweed- 
mouth’s specific statements in the House of Lords on the 18th of 
February, from the Admiralty’s declaration that all these ships, as 
well as those of the Nore division, will be required to proceed to sea 
for frequent cruises, and that they will carry out ‘battle practice’ and 
other drills in accordance with ordinary sea routine. The Home fleet 
is the development of the system of Reserve Divisions instituted two 
years ago. These ships have not been in the habit of doing ‘ battle 
practice,’ and the change indicates that all the necessary gunnery 
ratings will be assigned in future to the men-of-war in the Home fleet. 

Under the existing organisation of the ships which are kept per- 
manently in the Home waters,—the Reserve Divisions—the Admiralty 
have in the past two years maintained at each of the three poris two 
battleships and two armoured cruisers which have been specified in 
the Navy List as ‘emergency’ ships. This is in accordance with the 
plans drawn up two years since when the reserves were completely 
reorganised and every efficient fighting vessel was provided with a 
nucleus crew consisting of two-fifths of the full complement. The 
Admiralty then announced that, ‘in addition to the ships of the 
Reserve Divisions with two-fifths of their normal complement, there 
will be a sufficient margin of ratings kept at home to enable the Board to 
commission an “‘ emergency squadron” without dislocating the schools 
or nucleus crews, or having recourse to a general mobilisation.’ The 
Nore division of the Home fleet is merely a development of this 
“emergency ’ scheme which was outlined in the Admiralty memoran- 
dum of Christmas 1904. Instead of keeping two battleships and two 
armoured cruisers at each of the three ports in readiness to respond 
to an emergency call, it is intended to place these twelve armoured 
ships under the eye of the commander-in-chief of the Home fleet 
at the Nore. With the Dreadnought, which is to retain her full crew 
when she returns from her West Indian experimental cruise, will be 
associated these armoured ships (manned practically to war strength) 
which have been distributed hitherto between Chatham, Portsmouth 
and Devonport. Thus Vice-Admiral F. C. B. Bridgeman, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the whole Home fleet, will be provided with a 
battle division at the Nore of six battleships with its own commanding 
officer and half a dozen of the most powerful armoured cruisers, which 
will form the Fifth Cruiser Squadron, and will also be under a rear- 
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admiral. The absurdity of assuming that it has ever been intended 
to relegate the Dreadnought to the Nore as flagship, with a full crew, 
and link with this vessel of unique qualities a museum of old ships less 
than half manned, does not need to be seriously controverted. The 
bare idea of such a parody of a war organisation would be an injustice 
to a Chinese mandarin. 

Admiralty orders have already indicated that the Nore division 
of the Home fleet will have a large number of torpedo-boat destroyers. 
Two years since we possessed three flotillas of eight destroyers each 
in British waters—twenty-four in all. Until a few weeks ago there 
were three flotillas of twelve destroyers each, and now it is intended 
to create an additional flotilla, bringing up the number of destroyers 
in full commission to forty-eight. In the past one flotilla has been 
based upon Devonport and another upon Portsmouth, but in future 
all the flotillas in full commission will cruise at the eastern end of the 
Channel and in the North Sea for most of the year, and instead of their 
training being of a more or less haphazard character it will be controlled 
and systematised by Captain Lewis Bailey, who has been appointed 
as Commodore of the second class for the specific purpose of super- 
intending the training of these mosquito craft. This new Commodore 
will be responsible to Rear-Admiral R. A. J. Montgomerie, who, under 
the new scheme, is in control of all torpedo craft in home waters, 
subject to the orders of the Commander-in-Chief of the Home Fleet. 
In addition to the four active flotillas and about twenty torpedo boats 
upwards of seventy destroyers and many torpedo boats will be main- 
tained with large nucleus crews at the home ports, and will make 
frequent cruises. 

Consequently, as a result of this latest reorganisation of ships of 
the fleets, the war training of the Navy will be placed upon a higher 
level and the ships will be disposed in a manner more in accordance 
with the present international situation. In place of the twelve 
battleships which patrolled the English Channel and the North 
Sea two years ago, we shall obtain a far more powerful Channel 
fleet of fourteen battleships, a ‘Home guard,’ based at the 
Nore, of six battleships, and the Atlantic fleet, making its head- 
quarters at Berehaven, consisting of six battleships—or twenty-six 
battleships in all in ‘ British waters,’ more than twice as many as in 
1905. Associated with these battle fleets will be fourteen armoured 
cruisers and forty-eight destroyers. As a second line there will be the 
battleships, cruisers, and torpedo craft of the other divisions of the 
Home fleet at Portsmouth and Devonport, and finally there will 
be a section of ‘special service vessels,’ comprising six battleships 
of the Royal Sovereign type, the Trafalgar and Renown, all of 
them vessels which are now obsolescent, but which would serve 
a useful purpose in case of war. These veterans of the Navy have 

small crews allotted to them in order that they may be kept 
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ready to be brought forward in case of need. This is the organi- 
sation which has been described as ‘cutting down the Navy by 
25 per cent.,’ and it is for this act of statesmanlike naval develop- 
ment that the Admiralty have been held up by the Navy League to 
the reproach of the British people, and it has been suggested that the 
Sea Lords should be hanged at their own yard-arms. Under the new 
scheme every warship, of whatever type, which might be required in 
war is provided with a crew and is kept in a condition of efficiency 
exactly in proportion to its usefulness for the defence of the Empire. 
It is sometimes profitable to glance back in order to calculate 
what progress has been made, and if those who regard the efforts of 
the present Board of Admiralty without feelings of gratitude would 
throw their recollection back five years to the condition of the British 
fleet as it then existed the voice of criticism would be entirely silenced. 
In 1902 the organisation of the fleet had been considerably improved, 
and the responsible authorities were beginning to appreciate the 
wisdom of Captain Mahan’s dictum that warfare depends for efficient 
control and efficient energy on the operations of concentrated bodies. 
‘The essential characteristics of these masses,’ this American author 
pointed out, ‘ are force, which is gained by concentration of numbers, 
and mobility, which is the ability to carry the force rapidly as well as 
effectively from the centre to any point of the outlying field where 
action, offensive or defensive, becomes necessary.’ Five years ago 
the naval authorities were groping after an organisation which would 
meet the needs of the Empire. The present writer made an effort 
to review the organisation of the Navy in a volume which was pub- 
lished exactly five years ago and was entitled Naval Ejjiciency—The 
War Readiness of the Fleet. At that time the distribution of naval 
force provided for twelve battleships in the Mediterranean, seven 
in the Channel Squadron, and ten in the Reserve Squadron. The 
Reserve Squadron, which went for a short cruise every quarter only, 
had then been recently formed out of the less than half-manned ships 
which hitherto had been dotted round the coastline, doing coast and 
port-guard duties; ‘they went to sea only once a year, were in- 
adequately manned, and in every respect unfitted for active service.’ 
Summarising the position of the fleets in the ‘ Narrow Seas,’ it was 
pointed out that 


In the Mediterranean are five different types of battleships, even if the Hood 
is included in the Royal Sovereign class; there are three of the Majestic class, 
one of the Canopus, three of the Royal Sovereign, four of the Fornudable, in- 
cluding the Irresistible, which has just been commissioned, and one Renown. 
In the Channel Squadron we have some approach towards a model force, since 
it includes six Majestics and only one of the Royal Sovereign; it is too weak, 
weaker by one unit than it was a few months ago, but that is another matter. 
The Reserve Squadron, the real ‘ Home Guard,’ is a most extraordinary collec- 
tion of heterogeneous units of various designs, armaments, and speeds—a crowd 
of nondescript ships. 
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Even at this date the organisation of the fleet, though it marked a 
great advance on that of a few years before, was far from reaching 
perfection, and the same remark applied at that time to the Reserves, 
resting at the home ports—unmanned. The only ships in full sea- 
going commission with crews living on board in British waters were 
those constituting the Channel Fleet, then our only battle force nearer 
than Malta. 

Not only were these unmanned reserves unfit in all respects for 
war, but the less than half-manned Reserve Squadron went to sea 
very infrequently. The latter organisation was at last realised by the 
Admiralty to be a delusion and a snare. In presenting the Navy 
Estimates for 1903 Earl Selborne announced a new organisation and 
the creation of a Home Fleet. He stated : 


The Fleet in home waters has been reorganised and placed under the orders 
of a vice-admiral in command, with a rear-admiral as second-in-command, 
His duties and responsibilities in respect of home waters are analogous to those 
of the Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, except that they will in no 
way overlap or impinge upon the authority of the Commanders-in-Chief of the 
three home ports within their respective commands. 

The Home Fleet is quite independent of the Channel Squadron; it has as 
its nucleus of battleships the Home Squadron, consisting of the former port 
guardships which have been withdrawn from this service, and it has its head- 
quarters at Portland. This squadron, in combination with coastguard battle- 
ships and cruisers, composes the Home Fleet, which assembles three times in 
each year for joint exercises. 

Under the order, also, when required, of the admiral commanding the Home 
Fleet will be the several destroyer fiotillas along the coast, which are now 
organised each under its own captain and commander, with a stationary parent 
ship, and supervised by an inspecting captain of destroyers, who is responsible 
for the general organisation of the whole. Sheerness Dockyard will be specially 
organised to undertake large refits and repair work for destroyers and torpedo- 
boats. 


Thus was formed the former Home Fleet, which two years ago 
became the Channel Squadron ; the old Channel Squadron, under the 
name of the Atlantic Fleet, was moved to Gibraltar and became the 
pivot force of the fleet in the ‘ Near Seas,’ handy as a reinforcement 
in the English Channel or the Mediterranean. The probability of 
reinforcements being required in the Mediterranean, owing to the 
entente cordiale, has quite disappeared, and the Atlantic Fleet is now 
to be brought to an Irish base, and out of the ships in the Reserve 
Divisions a new Home Fleet is to be formed with its active ‘ nucleus’ 
at the Nore, and with this force, in accordance with the precedent of 
1903, all torpedo craft in home waters will be associated, with the 
proviso that for the study of war problems one or more flotillas and 
the Fifth Cruiser Squadron (Nore cruiser division of the Home Fleet) 
may be lent by the Admiralty to the Commander-in-Chief of either 
the Channel or Atlantic Fleet. At the same time Sheerness Dockyard 
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becomes the repairing base of the destroyer flotillas, as intended by 
Lord Selborne four years ago. 

In view of the creation of this new Home Fleet, comprising, 
as has been indicated, three divisions at the Nore, Portsmouth, and 
Devonport, provided with crews in proportion to the urgency with 
which they will be required in time of war, it may be recalled that 
- two years ago, and in fact until Christmas 1904, the reserve ships at 
the chief naval ports were without crews on board and thus 
divided :— 

Fleet Reserve.—‘ A’ Division included all ships which could be ready for sea 
in forty-eight hours. These vessels had on board all projectiles and torpedoes 
above the six-pounders, and it had recently been decided to embark also the 
machine and small-arm ammunition and part of the explosives. 

‘B’ Division included all ships which could be ready for sea in thirty days. 
In most respects these vessels were in as forward a state in respect to ammuni- 
tion, stores, and coal as those comprised in the ‘A’ Division, but usually had 
repairs of a minor character requiring attention. As soon as the dockyard 
workmen were withdrawn they passed into the ‘ A’ Division. 

‘C’ Division included all ships which required more extensive repairs, but 
were not of such a character as to occupy a very long period. 

Dockyard Reserve.— D’ Division included ships that required a thorough 


overhaul before they could be permitted to go to sea again. 
‘E’ Division included vessels that were not likely to be again requircd as 


effective fighting ships. 


This reserve system, though none of the vessels had crews on board 
or any war organisation, marked a considerable improvement upon 
that which had existed only a year or two before. It was ineffective 
in that it resulted in a complete divorce between matériel and personnel, 
and on the occasion even of the annual manceuvres led to the fleet re- 
serve ships proceeding to sea under officers and men entirely strange 
to their mechanical equipment, with natural results. 

In the past two years remarkable improvements have been made, 
and it is only right that the nation should realise the work which has 
been accomplished with an accompanying reduction in expenditure. 
To-day, in place of the Reserve system already described, we are to 
possess a Home Fleet, the Nore Division of which will consist exclu- 
sively of new and most powerful ships, and will be as efficient in war 
training as the Channel Squadron of five years ago; while the divi- 
sions at Devonport and Portsmouth will be a very great improvement 
upon even the Reserve Squadron as it existed in 1902, and will 
closely resemble indeed the Home Fleet of the past, but will include 
better ships, and will cruise more frequently. 

Under the new scheme the reserve ships. which two years ago 
were without an officer or man on board, and have since formed the 
Reserve Divisions, become an integral part of ‘the fighting line’ 
instead of being laid up, month in and month out, as in 1904, in the 
Dockyards. Consequently by the new plans of the Admiralty we 
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obtain the following armoured ships in commission in British 


waters :— 
Fleet Battleships — 


Channel . z * ° P . . . 36 
Atlantic . ; ; ; ; - ; 6 4 
Home (Nore Division) ; 6 6 
Home (Portsmouth and Devonport Divisions 

with three-fifths nucleus crews) ‘ oa 12 


88 
Total of armoured ships in British waters in eae ew 
commission in 1907 . 2 ; "i ; 64 
Ditto in 1903 . , - “ * ; 20 
Ditto in 1902 . : 3 x : ; : 19 


In addition, there will be this year ten armoured ships in the 
Mediterranean (including six battleships), four in the Fourth Cruiser 
Squadron, which cruises in the West Indies, and four in China waters. 

It is not unnatural, particularly in view of the desire of a section of 
the political party now in power to press an economical policy to 
dangerous lengths, that the British people, who realise the vital im- 
portance of sea power, should inquire whether this provision for the 
defence of British interests is adequate. For fifteen years it has been 
an axiom that the British fleet must be maintained at a Two-Power 
standard. This principle has been applied to the shipbuilding pro- 
gramme and woe betide the Government which endeavours to whittle 
down this essential plank in the national programme.’ 

The same rough-and-ready method of calculation may be applied 
to the provision which is made from time to time for the maintenance 
of the fleets at sea. The best method, therefore, to judge of the 
adequacy of the arrangements which have been made by the Admiralty 
in the new scheme of redistribution is to compare the strength of the 
British fleets and squadrons with those which will be maintained 
simultaneously by rival Powers. 

For the purposes of a comparison of this character we may eliminate 
the fleet of Japan, which is our ally. It would be the height of madness 
to reduce our naval preparations in European waters in virtue of this 
defensive agreement, and it is much safer and more statesmanlike, 
in making any comparative analysis of naval strength at sea, to ignore 
entirely the sea forces which Japan will maintain during the coming 
year. It is sufficient for the present purpose to state that the Eastern 
fleet flying the White Ensign comprises four modern armoured cruisers 

? Eliminating all battleships over twenty years of age, and taking into account all 
battleships which were building on the 1st of November last, the position, according 


to the U.S. Naval Intelligence Department, in battleships of 10,000 tons or more 


completed, will be as follows in 1909 :— 
Number Displacement 
Great Britain : ; 56 785,600 49 battleships of 603,811 tons, 
Germany . 3 : 24 286, ot which represents the strength 
France . ‘ 4 25 317,161 of the combined fleets of 
United States A ° 27 366,146 France and Germany. 
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and about a dozen protected cruisers. This force is quite adequate 
to the necessities of the hour, particularly as the ships of Japan in case 
of war would co-operate with the British admirals in Eastern waters. 

There remain six great national fleets, whose strength in armoured 
ships in commission must be considered in contrast with the naval 
forces which the British Admiralty have announced their intention 
to maintain, if we would judge the adequacy of the British naval 
preparations. These six Sea-Powers may be considered seriatim. 











Russia 


What remains of the Russian Navy is in a state of suspended 
animation. Apart from the fleet immured in the Black Sea, Russia 
possesses only two modern battleships, the Slava and Czarevitch, now 
cruising at large. In the Black Sea, Russia maintains at present 
two first-class battleships and three obsolescent vessels. Owing to 
the revolutionary movement and the lack of confidence placed in 
the crews, the ships are not provided with ammunition and the guns 
have no breech-blocks. The Russian fleet is a qguantité ngligeable. 










AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


The fleet of Austria-Hungary ranks as only second class, but in 
conceivable circumstances it might prove, small as it is, a factor of 
minor impertance. In any case it may disarm criticism if attention 
is drawn in passing to the fleet which it is intended to maintain during 
the present year. The figures are as follows :— 







8 
” 2nd ” 1 
Armoured cruisers . 2 
te tamanint, 8rd class. 3 
Armoured cruiser 1 


Battleships, 1st class . 
In Commission 





In Reserve (with nucleus crews) 


ITaLy 
Owing to financial circumstances, the Italian naval authorities 
have had to evolve a peculiar organisation which is essentially 
economical. During the present year the organisation will be as 
follows : 


In ‘ Armamento’ (full commission) for seven months and for five 
raonths in ‘Armamento Ridotto’ (having reduced seagoing 
complements on board, but in other seco being practically 









ready for sea) . , ‘ . Battleships 8 
In ‘ Armamento’ for seven ‘alee and i in ay ee Ridotto’ 
for five months ; ‘ Armoured Cruisers 5 






In ‘Armamento Ridotto’ for six —s ona for six months in 
‘Riserva’ (having about 55 per cent. of full complement on 
board, including captain, second in command, and heads 
of departments, and ready for sea at short notice) . . Battleship 1 
In ‘Armamento’ for one month and in ‘Riserva’ for eleven 
months . : ; : : : : ‘ . Battleship 1 
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UnitreD StTaTEs 


Of recent years the United States Navy has made rapid strides. 
The estimates for 1907 amount to upwards of 20,000,000/., in comparison 
with an expenditure of less than 6,000,000/. in 1896. Owing, how- 
ever, to the excessive cost of shipbuilding and the high rates of pay 
which have to be provided for officers and men, the people of the 
United States buy their sea power at a much higher rate than any 
other nation. It has not of recent years been considered necessary, 
in view of our extremely friendly relations with the American people, 
to weigh the possibility of war between Great Britain and the United 
States. But it would, on the other hand, be unwise to fail to take 
into account the progress which is being made on the other side of 
the Atlantic in creating a fleet of great power. At the present moment 
the organisation of the American naval forces is undergoing con- 
siderable change, and the President has approved a proposal for 
amalgamating the present Pacific fleet with the Asiatic fleet, which 
is on duty in Chinese waters, so as to provide the admiral who will 
be in supreme command with a large naval force for the purposes of 
manceuvres. If this reorganisation scheme is carried out, it is pro- 
bable that two battleships may be sent to the Philippines. This is, 
however, a matter of the future rather than the present. The existing 
plans for the maintenance of the fleet as a striking force are as 
follows : 

Atlantic Fleet ‘ ; : ; : : . JS Battleships 1st class 16 
In full commission | Armoured Cruisers 4 
{Sates Ist class 6 


Battleships 2nd class 1 
Armoured Cruiser 1 


Pacific Fleet . : : ‘ : In full Armoured Cruisers 4 
Asiatic Fleet (China) } commission | Armoured Cruisers 4 


In reserve, probably all with small nucleus 
crews and ready for service within a month. 


FRANCE 


After careful deliberation the Conseil Supérieur de la Marine have 
evolved a new scheme of redistribution for the French Navy, which 
will come into force this year. In the past France has maintained 
in the Far East two divisions of three ships each, of which one divi- 
sion has consisted of modern armoured cruisers. In place of these 
vessels it is now intended to maintain only four ships in these waters, 
and two of these will be armoured cruisers of medium size, obsolescent 
in equipment. In home waters it has been decided to concentrate 
the main striking power of the fleet in the Mediterranean, whereas 
hitherto there have been two divisions in the Channel and two in 
the Mediterranean. Under the old organisation the two divisions 
in the Channel comprised six battleships, and a similar number were 
kept in full commission in the Mediterranean. It is now determined 
to re-arrange the distribution of the fleet, and the Channel will be left 
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without any battleships.. The squadrons in home waters are divided 
under the new scheme for providing a cheap fleet into three groups : 

(1) The first will consist of the six most recent and most powerful 
battleships and three of the newest and biggest armoured cruisers. — 
These ships will be kept in commission all the year round. 

(2) In the second group there will be six older battleships and 
three armoured cruisers, and these nine vessels will be provided 
with what in this country would be called nucleus crews. 

These twelve battleships and six armoured cruisers will be stationed 
in the Mediterranean, and it will be seen that the battle strength of 
France is to be divided so as to keep one half ready for instant action, 
while the remainder will be in reserve. 

(3) The third group will be practically a summer training squadron. 
It will comprise six armoured cruisers, which will have full com- 
plements of officers and men during the six warm months of the year, 
and will be in harbour during the remainder with greatly reduced 
crews. This third group will cruise in the Atlantic and the English 
Channel. In addition to these vessels the French Navy will have 
as a ‘forlorn hope’ some coast-defence ships, which will be provided 
with maintenance crews. 

In summary, therefore, the organisation of the French fleet this 
year will be as follows : 
1st Squadron (Mediterranean) xoee,'s , . {Battleships . 6 

In full commission. Armoured Cruisers 3 

2nd Squadron (Mediterranean Reserve). ; . {Battleships . » & 

With reduced crews. Armoured Cruisers 3 

3rd (Northern) Squadron : : : ‘ 2% 

In full commission in the summer only, and with | Battleships . . nil 
one-third complements during the remaining f Armoured Cruisers 6 
six months. 

China Squadron . ; ‘ 2 : , . Armoured Cruisers 2 

Tn full commission. 

Atlantic and Newfowndland Squadron ‘ . Armoured Cruiser 1 

In full commission. 

GERMANY 

Finally, there remains for consideration the German fleet. The 
seagoing forces of Germany are beginning to benefit in a striking 
manner by the shipbuilding which has been carried on for the past 
nine years under successive Navy Acts. The policy of the naval 
authorities at Berlin is to keep almost the whole naval forces of the 
Empire concentrated off the shores of Germany, and the ships 
manceuvre in the North Sea and the Baltic. The proximity of Ger- 
many to the eastern coast of Great Britain naturally results in the 
British people devoting a good deal of attention to the development 
of the Kaiser’s fleet. Considering the limited expenditure of the 
German people upon their sea defences (the estimates for last 
year amounted to only just over 12,000,000/.), the size of the fleet 
which is to be maintained in full commission is very large, but this 
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exhibition of impressive naval power in northern waters is rendered 
possible only by the concentration of every armoured ship, except 
one which is assigned for duty in the Far East. According to official 
_ statements the armoured ships of the German Navy will be distri- 
buted as follows : 
Active Battle Fleet ; i - ; : . f Battleships, lst class 16 
In full commission. Armoured Cruisers 8 
In Reserve . ; ‘ ‘ ; . , fogs ta me 1st class 


° - 
With reduced crews. Grd, 2 
Abroad (in China) . ‘ : ‘ i ; . Armoured Cruiser 1 


On these brief details of the seagoing forces of rival Powers it 
is possible to base some comparative statements in order to ascertain 
how far the new organisation of the British fleet is adequate to the 
circumstances of the time. It will be seen that Germany maintains 
no battleships in the Mediterranean ; she merely keeps in these waters 
a little steam-yacht, the Loreley, which acts as a stationary ship at 
Constantinople, and she has no armoured ships in the Atlantic. The 
provision which has been made for the seagoing fleets of Austria- 
Hungary, France, and Italy is not suggestive of aggressive designs. 
With these three Powers Great Britain is at present on the most 
friendly terms, as was indicated a few months ago, when Admiral 
Lord Charles Beresford and Rear-Admirals F. C. B. Bridgeman and 
the Hon. Sir Hedworth Lambton made a series of visits to Mediter- 
ranean ports. Under the new Admiralty scheme the British fleet in 
the Mediterranean will include six battleships of the Formidable 
class, modern vessels of good speed ; and, as a second line, there will be 
the six battleships of the Atlantic fleet. In the disposition of naval 
forces it would be absurd to ignore the political situation, and, in 
view of the entente cordiale with France and the friendly relations 
existing at present, and so far as can be prophesied likely to exist for 
some years to come, between this country and other Mediterranean 
Powers, it would be difficult to sustain a claim that the provision 
which has been made for the maintenance of the British Mediter- 
ranean fleet is not ample, particularly in view of the immense con- 
centration of British naval power in the English Channel, where, as 
already stated, France in the future will not maintain a single battle- 
ship. ; 

Indeed, the most remarkable result of the new plans adopted 
by the Conseil Supérieur de la Marine is that the only Great Powers 
which will have battleships in northern waters will be Great Britain 
and Germany. Germany, as has been shown, concentrates practically 
all her naval strength in close proximity to her home ports. The 
redistribution of the British fleet indicates a similar, if not, indeed, 
a reciprocal, movement. Great Britain and Germany in the coming 
year will face each other in battle array. The Russian fleet has been 
practically annihilated, and every French battleship has been with- 
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drawn to the Mediterranean. It is consequently inevitable in these 
circumstances that the Admiralty’s new scheme of redistribution 
should be considered specifically in comparison with the naval forces 
which Germany will keep in full commission and in readiness for 
action. While it is true that Germany’s Active Battle Fleet will com- 
prise sixteen battleships, which are usually regarded as first-class, 
it is possible to exaggerate the striking power of these vessels. Accord- 
ing to the latest official revelation of policy as recorded in the Taschen- 
buch der Kriegsflotten, the German Active Fleet will consist of the 
following armoured ships, which, it will be noticed, are of compara- 
tively small displacement : 


Number | Year when com- | Displacement. Total Main Guns 
of Ships pleted forsea | Metric Tons of each Group 


| Frrst SQuaDRON. 
16 9°4-in. 
Wittelsbach. 1902-8 11,800 | {na — 


: | 16 9°4-in. 
Kaiser . . 4 | 1898-1901 11,150 72 5°9-in. 


SEconp SquaDRON. 
Braunschweig . 1904-5 


Class 





12 11-in. 
42 6°6-in. 


20 11-in. 
18,200 | i 6-6-in. 


Deutschland ty. 1905-6 | 18,200 


CRUISER SQUADRON. 
Yorck . 8 ‘ 1905 9,500 | £12 82-in. 
Friedrich Karl . 1904 9,000 | | 80 5°9-in. 








In face of such a concentration of naval power what strength 
ought Great Britain to keep in readiness in accordance with the 
principles of defence which have been tacitly accepted by the people 
of this country? The Admiralty’s decision on this matter will 
merit careful consideration. It has already been announced that, 
when Lord Charles Beresford shifts his flag from the Mediterranean 
to northern waters as commander-in-chief of the Channel Fleet, he 
will have under his orders the following ships : 








Total Main Guns 
of each group 


| Number | Year when com- | Displacement. 
of ships | pleted for sea Metric Tons 


| 


32 12-in. 
82 9°2-in. 
80 6-in. 


: 8 10-in. 
Swiftsures . ; 2 12,000 98 7°5-in. 


Canopus. : | 18,150 16 12-in. 
Majestic . . | | 15,150 | \48 6-in. 
CRUISER SQuaDRON. | 
2 9°2-in. 
Good Hope . ; 14,300 | 16 6-in. 
| {12 7°5-in. 
11,000 | (18 6-in. 





British CHANNEL 
FLEET. 


King Edwards . | 16,600 | 
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It thus appears that Lord Charles Beresford will have at his 
disposal two fewer battleships than Prince Henry of Prussia in com- 
mand of the German Active Fleet, but he will possess one more 
armoured cruiser. The difference in the size and character of the 
ships merits, however, attention. It is quite possible to attach too 
much importance to mere numerical strength, and in this par- 
ticular case it happens that eight of Lord Charles Beresford’s ships 
are most powerfully armed. These eight vessels of the King 
Edward the Seventh class may be compared with advantage with 
the eight vessels included in the first squadron of the active 
battle fleet of Germany. Each of the German ships carries four 
94-inch guns and eighteen 5°9-inch quick-firers ; while, on the other 
hand, each of the eight vessels of the King Edward the Seventh class 
carries four 12-inch, four 9°2-inch, and ten 6-inch guns of a new and 
powerful type. The contrast between these two groups of ships is 
certainly sufficiently effective to banish any suggestion of numerical 
comparison, particularly when it is borne in mind that, in addition 
to these eight huge battleships, Lord Charles Beresford will be sup- 
ported by six other ships of the line of powerful type. 

The Channel Fleet, however, does not stand alone. In case of 
hostilities Lord Charles Beresford, as senior Admiral with his flag 
flying, will have the support of the following forces : 

(a) Normally based on the Nore, and frequently cruising in the 
North Sea and carrying out battle practice and other sea drills, under 
three admirals and a commodore, will be six battleships with the 
Dreadnought at their head, and six armoured cruisers of great power, 
with forty-eight destroyers. These ships will constitute the strong 
right arm of the Home Fleet, and from the name which has been 
given to this new naval force it is evidently the intention of the 
Admiralty that it shall never proceed, except for war service, into 
distant waters. The Home Fleet, if it has any meaning, must be 
essentially a fleet for home defence, and the twelve armoured ships 
of the Nore division are intended primarily for assisting in the 
defence of British interests in the waters which separate the easterh 
coast of Great Britain from the armed forces of Northern Europe.* 

(b) Within easy reach of the North Sea will be the six swift battle- 
ships of the Atlantic Fleet, under two admirals, nominally based on 
Berehaven. This fleet would have comprised undoubtedly the six 
vessels belonging to the class which was lately robbed of the battleship 
Montagu. They are vessels of 14,000 tons, and of a high rate of 
steaming. Owing to the loss of the Montagu it has been necessary 
to replace her by a vessel of another type—namely, the Albion, of 
12,950 tons. While this change has spoilt to some extent the homo- 
geneity of the Atlantic Fleet, it remains a collection of powerful swift 


3 From time to time the cruisers and destroyers of the Home Fleet will ‘ work’ 
for training or tactical purposes with the Channel and Atlantic Fleets. 
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battleships, eminently well fitted to act as the ‘ pivot force’ of the 
Navy, reinforcing as circumstances may dictate either Admiral Sir 
Charles Drury in the Mediterranean or Admiral Lord Charles Beresford 
in the North Sea or English Channel, as circumstances may dictate. 

(c) As a third line of reinforcement there will be the ships 
(including twelve battleships) of the Portsmouth and Devonport 
divisions of the Home Fleet, maintained month in and month out in a 
condition practically ready for war, carrying out battle practice and 
other drills at sea under two admirals, and with the remainder of the 
complements of officers and men to complete their three-fifths 
nucleus crews to full strength available at short notice. 

If, however, these reinforcements for the defence of British interests 
in the North Sea are momentarily eliminated for the purpose of argu- 
ment, how will the Channel Fleet alone compare with the whole Active 
Battle Fleet of Germany? The displacement of the British Channel 
Fleet of fourteen ships is, of course, much greater than that of the 
sixteen ships of the German Active Battle Fleet, and the speed of the 
English ships is not inferior, while eight of them form the swiftest 
and most powerful battle squadron possessed by any naval Power. 
In armour protection the eight vessels of the King Edward the Seventh 
type are superior to the best ships possessed by Germany, and even the 
other six British battleships do not compare unfavourably with the eight 
older vessels of the German fleet in this respect. In the matter of gun 
power—and, after all, fleets exist only as platforms for the mounting 
of heavy guns—the British Channel Fleet and the Active Battle Fleet 
of Germany, with their respective cruiser squadrons, supply material 
for an interesting comparison which is eminently reassuring. The guns 
carried by the British and German forces may be set out in parallel : 

oom. Channel Fleet Active Fleet 
12-in. . ‘ . , . ; ’ 48 nil 
10-in. or 11-inch . : : : , 8 82 
92-inch or 9°4-inch . : ; - 34 82 
82-inch or 75-inch. : : - 40 12 
Total big guns , ; : 130 76 
Total smaller guns (5°9-inch to 6°6-inch) 162 286 


This comparison of gun power between the British Channel Fleet 
alone and the whole German Active Fleet surely disposes effectively 
of any argument based on the numerical superiority of the German 
fleet to the extent of one armoured vessel. According to the inter- 
pretation of all the naval Powers of the lessons to be deduced 
from the war in the Far East, the 6-inch gun is a weapon of 
comparatively small importance at modern battle-ranges, and it is 
in respect of this secondary armament alone that the Germans have 
a superiority. In the heavier guns the British fleet has an immense 
advantage, and or the figures it cannot be doubted that the Channel 
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Fleet, though it unfortunately lacks in homogeneity (which may be 
only a temporary matter until other vessels are available, but is a 
defect), is immensely superior in gun power to the naval forces of 
Germany, apart from the naval power which is incorporated in the 
Nore division of the Home Fleet,‘ immediately at hand, and the not 
far distant reinforcements which have already been indicated. 

These facts and figures surely completely dispose of the alarmist 
statements as to ‘cutting down the Navy’ and ‘the fleets being 
reduced by 25 per cent.’ The fact is that, with the Nore Division of 
the new Home Fleet, we shall have in our main fighting fleets in 
home waters and the Mediterranean thirty-two battleships at war 
strength, and France and Germany, as has been indicated, will keep 
only twenty-two in similar readiness. In addition we shall have the 
vessels in the Portsmouth and Devonport divisions of the Home Fleet, 
with large nucleus crews, and the men-of-war of older date, styled 
“special service vessels.’ In battleships ready for hostilities we shall 
be as thirty-two is to twenty-two in the case of France and Germany ; 
to fourteen of France and Italy ; to eight of France and Russia ; 
to twenty-four of Italy and Germany; to twenty-seven of Italy, 
Germany, and Austria. 

Nor does this complete the tale of the effective organisation of the 
British Fleet for war. In the past two years the torpedo craft have 
been raised to a state of high efficiency. In place of twenty-four 
destroyers in full commission, we shall have this year, it is officially 
announced, forty-eight, which will have crews up to war strength, 
and will be trained for war under a commodore, and upwards of 
twenty torpedo boats will be maintained with full crews as at present, 
with thirty submarines. These groups will be merely the advance 
guard of our horde of torpedo craft. Whereas two years ago all 
except twenty-four destroyers remained in reserve without crews, 
this year all efficient vessels will have large complements of officers 
and men, who will take them to sea periodically for gruises and war 
exercises. Attached to the Home Fleet will be flotillas on this basis 
numbering upwards of seventy destroyers, organised in all respects 
for war, with depot ships and scouts and torpedo gunboats, under 
senior officers responsible for the training; and lastly there will be 
over thirty torpedo boats. It has been stated that this ‘ will be’ 
the organisation of torpedo craft, but as a matter of fact it already 
exists, as may be seen from the latest Navy List. Indeed, it may be 
remarked in parenthesis, it is to be regretted that the British public 
do not study this admirably arranged publication if they want statistics 
as to the organisation of the British Fleet. Here they may obtain 
all the facts they can require at a cost of eighteenpence, exhibited 


* These twelve fully manned armoured ships at the Nore will mount thirty 12-inch 
guns, thirty-two 9°2-inch, sixteen 7°5-inch, and twenty-six 6-inch guns ; they will, in 
fact, carry the same number of heavy guns as the whole German Active Fleet. 
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so lucidly as to set at rest the tremors they may sometimes 
experience. 

It may be that the forthcoming Navy Estimates will show a 
further reduction in the expenditure proposed for the financial year 
1907-8, and a good deal may be heard of ‘A cheap Navy,’ which is 
supposed, presumably, to be a term of contempt. As a matter of fact 
what the British people desire is surely an adequate fleet to maintain 
British supremacy unchallenged, organised on strictly business lines and 
as ‘cheap’ as they reasonably can get it. Economical adminis- 
tration even of the British Navy is no disgrace, and the reductions 
of the past two years of five millions sterling under the Unionist 
Government were but the first fruits of a businesslike administration of 
the Navy, for economies are cumulative. The saving has been accom- 
panied by an increase in the fleet’s fighting power, which cannot be 
better illustrated than by the two facts, that whereas in 1903 there were 
only twenty armoured ships in home waters with the white ensign 
flying and twenty-four destroyers, in the coming year there will be 
sixty-three armoured ships ready to respond to any emergency, with 
about 190 torpedo craft. The fleet, in fact, has been reorganised, 
with all its departments ; it has been distributed in accordance with the 
strategic needs of the Empire, and facilities have been provided for 
the sea training of officers and men, from admirals downwards, such 
as never existed before. Apart from the officers employed on shore 
at the naval establishments, twenty admirals will this year have their 
flags flying at sea, and two commodores will show their broad pennants, 
in contrast with sixteen admirals and a commodore four years ago, 
and eleven admirals and two commodores at the beginning of this 
century. Consequently the senior officers of the Navy are obtaining 
increased experience in handling fleets and squadrons. In consequence 
of the development of the torpedo flotillas in association with the 
Home Fleet the facilities for young officers in gaining practice ‘in 
command,’ and cultivating qualities of daring and resourcefulness, 
are immensely improved, and the change should react beneficially on 
the character of the Navy as a sea force. Owing, moreover, to the 
elimination from the fighting fleet of ships unfit to fight or run away, 
but many of which nevertheless had crews in the past, some reduction 
in the regular personnel may be anticipated, if not at once, at no very 
distant date, particularly as modern one-calibre, big-gun ships, 
fitted with the simple turbine, such as the Dreadnought, require fewer 
men than older ships with mixed armaments and reciprocating engines. 
In all respects the big ship is economical, and consequently the Dread- 
nought policy should cause some shrinkage of the personnel in accord- 
ance with the views so long expressed by Lord Brassey. 

In view of these considerations the British people need not be 
alarmed because a Government department, even though it be the 
Admiralty, is practising economy with efficiency. The two principles 
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are good bedfellows, and so long as the Admiralty maintains the sea 
fleets at adequate strength as it is doing, and insists on the Two- 
Power shipbuilding standard, as has been the case so far, there is not 
only no occasion for uneasiness, but rather cause for congratulation. 
But the nation, which profits by a policy of economical reform, accom- 
panied by increased efficiency, should remember that, as Earl St. 
Vincent discovered, the work cannot be done without treading on some 
corns, interfering with many sinecures, disturbing vested interests and 
arousing conservative influences. These are the penalties, and those 
who suffer are not inclined to do so in silence. 


ARCHIBALD Hurp. 
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SINCE we are to depend, it seems, on a citizen army of the future— 
may I say the dim and distant future ?—for the main defence of the 
Empire, or, which comes to the same thing, the Empire’s heart, it 
may not be out of place for a humble member of the community, 
although devoid of military experience, to make a suggestion intended 
in all due modesty for the settlement of a great controversial question 
on a sound and permanent basis. We thank God daily that we are 
not as others, a military nation, and with reason. No military nation 
would entrust the defensive organisation of what we are prone to term 
the greatest empire the world ever saw to a middle-aged lawyer of 
philosophical bent who wastes at the War Office gifts meant for the 
Woolsack. Having that degree of acquaintance with Mr. Haldane 
which a member of Parliament of the common order can contrive to 
scrape with the more illustrious denizens of the Legislative Chamber, 
I recognise to the full his capacity, coupled with that delicate apprecia- 
tion thereof known, racially, as the having of a good conceit. Yet 
I am not so sure that, despite a frankly admitted intellectual in- 
feriority, I may not be as well fitted as Mr. Haldane to form a judg- 
ment on Army reform. More years ago than I care to remember I 
fulfilled, with as much credit as the position would admit of, the duties 
of private in a Volunteer corps, and to this day I would back myself 
for proficiency in the goose step against the right honourable gentle- 
man. Moreover, I have an advantage over our war lord in that I 
am one of those high local functionaries—the deputy-lieutenants— 
who are to play so important a part in his scheme of territorial organi- 
sation. Tis true, and pity it is tis true, that the limits of expansion 
of the uniform have, as in the case of the British Army, long since 
been reached ; but my wife’s maid is handy with her needle, and, like 
the right honourable gentleman, I too cherish hopes of securing 
increased personal efficiency by a reduction of redundancy. 

It is said of great leaders of men that their success has largely de- 
pended not on their own labour so much as on their capacity for setting 
others to work. Mr. Haldane will thank me for recalling to mind an 
incident which indicated in a pleasing manner his possession of this 
qualification for leadership. We had been sitting in the depth of 
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winter through what was euphemistically termed an autumn session, and 
_ it was a question of adjourning over Christmas. The then leader of 
the House suggested a recess so short that even his staunchest sup- 
porters murmured. Thereupon, from a back bench, uprose the 
hon. member for Haddingtonshire, and in a stirring call to duty rebuked 
the sluggards and besought the Minister to stand by his original 
proposal. The subsequent discovery that the author of this patriotic 
appeal, like the discreet commander who ‘ fled full soon on the first 
of June, but bade the rest keep fighting,’ had paired with a political 
opponent for a period extending beyond the limits of the proposed 
adjournment, and would, therefore, not be present if the House 
reassembled then, enabled us to realise the true force of this effective 
stroke of masterly inactivity. 

Though I no longer enjoy the privilege of listening to Ministerial 
expositions from the green benches of the House of Commons, I have 
had sufficient experience of that branch of the Legislature to be able 
to appreciate the difficulties that lie in the way of a representative of 
the War Office who would be something more than the mere mouth- 
piece of his permanent officials and his military advisers. The House 
is sympathetic enough to the rising statesman. Cheers from friends 
and foes invariably greet the Minister who addresses the House for 
the first time from the Treasury Bench. Curiosity to mark how an 
untried man will acquit himself in a position of responsibility ensures 
a full and attentive audience. I was myself an interested witness of 
Mr. Wyndham’s début as Under-Secretary of State for War. Mr. 
Wyndham had a reputation to maintain on several grounds. Bene 
natus, bene vestitus, well looking, and master of an easy flow of poetical 
English, expectation ran high, nor did he fall short of it. We spoke 
of his speech as a great one; of the scheme which he expounded we 
retained only a dim, but, I think, a favourable, impression, for I have 
a distinct recollection of joining with my colleagues in loudly applauding 
the statement that 70,000 Volunteers had been ‘allocated’ to the 
defence of London. How they were to be armed, how transported, 
how fed, no one inquired nor wanted to know. It was enough that 
they had been ‘allocated ’—a remarkable instance of the power of 
an appropriate word to set doubts at rest. ; 

A speech fluently delivered, and in this regard Mr. Haldane may 
not inaptly be termed the quick-firer of the Cabinet, in well-chosen 
language, and sprinkled with phrases so turned as to pass muster for 
epigrams, will keep the attention of an assembly that has no relish 
for facts and figures, and, as to the major part, little knowledge, and 
that mostly inaccurate, of the subject under discussion. The indis- 
position or inability to deal effectively with the substance of a matter 
is most marked in the debates in Committee on the votes for the 
Services, especially the Army votes. To the Minister whose only 
object, after he has scored with a telling speech, is to get his votes 
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through with as little trouble as possible, an empty or inattentive 
House is a Godsend. But to the Minister who looks for guidance, 
information, assistance, and support from the great council of the 
nation, and who does not regard the making of a brilliant speech as 
the whole duty of a statesman, it is a sad discouragement to find how 
apathetic and indifferent the bulk of members are when the defence 
of the Empire is under discussion, and how feeble are the criticisms 
of the few who take part therein. 

Should we lay the blame of conduct so apparently unpatriotic on 
the Legislature alone? I think not. Is it not rather the case that 
the House of Commons in this respect does but reflect the temper of 
the nation? Let us see. Quite recently the war in South Africa 
revealed the gravest defects in our military system, and, for the 
moment, it seemed as though the country, thoroughly roused to a 
sense of its insecurity, would demand that the defects should forth- 
with be made good ; yet in the few short years that have passed since 
the end of the war its lessons have been forgotten, its warnings go un- 
heeded, and the commander who brought it to a successful, if inglorious 
conclusion, might be crying in the wilderness for all the effect his 
appeals to their patriotism have on his fellow-countrymen. We set 
our rulers an impossible task. We expect them to make bricks with- 
out straw; to provide us with a kind of salvation army without 
money and without men. With the full knowledge that if ever these 
shores were invaded, it would be by the most powerful force of picked 
men that an enemy could raise, we are content to rely for their defence 
on levies of makeshift soldiers whom our war lord proposes to turn 
into trained men after hostilities have begun. Our most experienced 
general, unable to persuade the adult population to take their due 
share in the defence of their country, begs for a handful of sovereigns 
in order to provide means for teaching the young to shoot, and we 
present him with a brass farthing. In the hour of our direst need, 
when we were threatened with the loss of some of the fairest dominions 
of the Crown, our Colonial fellow-subjects flew to the rescue and 
averted a great disaster. Our return for this service and our encourage- 
ment to them and to our countrymen in other climes to do likewise in 
a similar emergency is to place the government in the hands of men 
who, in pursuance of a fatal policy of conciliation by concession, 
hasten to undo with the stroke of a pen what thousands of brave 
men laid down their lives to accomplish. We acquiesce with a grumble 
in the reduction of the Navy, our first, and as some would have it, 
the only line of defence we need, a defence without which we might 
invoke Providence in vain to give us day by day our daily bread, 
and this in the face of the huge increase of a neighbouring fleet which 
only diplomatists pretend not to be designed to dispute with us at 
no distant date the mastery of the sea. 

If, then, the Legislature be apathetic, so are we. Let us look to 
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ourselves. Are our working classes, the men whose most preposterous 
demands we are ready to concede because they can out-vote us at 
the polls, concerned for the maintenance and defence of the Empire ? 
I doubt it. Higher wages, less work, and liberty to bully such of their 
own kith and kin as venture to hold opinions different from those of 
the majority are all their care. Their leaders, who, when it is a 
question of coercing fellow workmen, are the blatant advocates of 
brute force, condemn the instruction of the young in the barest elements 
of national defence lest they should be infected with a spirit of 
militarism. Their organisations are directed to the shirking of work, 
not to the doing of it; to the discouragement of energy and enter- 
prise and to the reduction of the ablest to the level of the laziest and 
least intelligent. Good workmanship, on which the once wide-world 
reputation of British manufactures was justly built, is a thing of the 
past. To-day the main object of the British workman is not to turn 
out goods made in the best way, but to spread work among the greatest 
number of workers, at the same rate of pay to all, without regard to 
quality or to individual merit. Complaining of want of employment, 
crowds of able-bodied men can afford to spend days in idleness watching 
professional players at games they are not athletic enough to engage 
in themselves. Can we put our trust in men of this temperament, 
or is there any help in them ? 

Take the middle classes next; the bulk of these are without 
doubt true patriots—in spirit. If good wishes and excellent inten- 
tions were as effective for national defence as fleets and armies, we 
should be secure enough. These good folks intend to be active in 
their country’s service some day ; but nothing can be done without 
money, so they must make their pile first. This process being in- 
creasingly arduous, and making inroads on health and strength that 
even week-ends devoted to golf cannot repair, they find, when the 
process is effected, if it ever is, that whisky and Vichy water, on which 
they nourish the gout, quench the ardour of patriotism, and the 
good intentions of their youth are fulfilled in middle-age by a guinea’s 
subscription to the prize fund of a local Volunteer corps. 

Take now the upper ranks of society. Here we have men, it is 
true, not wanting in public spirit. The noble lord in the chair, at 
onc2 so affable and so dignified, is a sight for sore eyes. He is so 
patriotic too. His faith in the British soldier who can go anywhere 
and do anything is unbounded. Lord Roberts, Lord Kitchener, 
and Lord Milner are his heroes, and what thunders of applause greet 
the eulogy he bestows on each. He takes the British Empire, that 
Empire he reminds us on which the sun never sets, under his wing, 
and we were never so impressed with its greatness and its permanence. 
But the noble lord does not confine himself to patriotic platitudes. 
He exhorts us as practical men to put our shoulders to the wheel 
and perfect our organisation. His friend, by whom he is so glad to 
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be supported, the Hon. Tom Noddy, will, therefore, propose a resolu- 
tion which will be seconded by their valued representative in Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Blank. But the noble lord is a busy man. He has over- 
worked himself in the London season and must undergo his annual 
cure. He has a yacht, too long laid up, foundering for a cruise. He 
has a moor, and possibly a deer forest in Scotland, and hosts of friends 
to visit and entertain. Unhappily, too, the countess is delicate and 
cannot winter in England, so there is the villa in the south of France, 
where, in a balmy region within easy reach of Monte Carlo, her lady- 
ship’s ailments and those of her family, for they are all delicate, too, 
are forgotten, and the noble lord regrets that, owing to the prevalence 
of agricultural depression, his subscription to the funds of the associa- 
tion must be limited to a guinea, and the loan of a motor-car at election 
time. Thus, when we come to reckon the results of the noble lord’s 
efforts, reminiscences of our schooldays supply us with an appropriate 
summary of them, and we exclaim ‘ Vox et preterea nihil.’ But what 
of the younger branches of the aristocracy, surely they take an active 
part in their country’s defence? Unquestionably they do. No 
braver fellows were ever ambushed by the enemy or ever led Tommy 
Atkins to destruction with more reckless gallantry. I remember, 
during the Boer War,'to have seen a long list of noble families thrown 
into mourning through the deaths of youthful relatives, victims to 
the indomitable pluck and the invincible ignorance of the well-born 
British officer. A short while ago the tenantry of the young heir to 
the estate of a late highly-respected member of the House of Commons 
celebrated his coming of age by a presentation of plate, and the 
recipient in returning thanks on the occasion declared his intention 
of coming to live permanently on his property after spending ‘ a few 
more years in the Army.’ The announcement was received with 
rapturous applause by an audience whose gratification at the early 
prospect of a landlord in residence rendered them insensible to the 
slender regard in which that gentleman held the profession he had 
adopted. Mr. Haldane would have the county gentlemen, the deputy- 
lieutenants, and the like, lend their aid in the organisation and direc- 
tion of the local forces, and thinks the suggestion would be favour- 
ably received by the parties in question, because ‘it would give them 
something to do.’ Is not the reason why so many young men of the 
upper ranks of society enter the Army, to give them something not too 
exacting to do until such time as they step into their fathers’ shoes 
or marry rich wives? Yet is the country the better or the stronger 
for their services? How can it be? They not only take up room 
which would be better filled by men who intend to pursue a military 
career, and block the avenue to promotion, but by their expensive 
habits they deter men of moderate means from following the profession 
of arms. But the young men of good family, whose period of service 


in the Army is little else than an unconsidered incident in their lives, 
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by no means exhaust the category of well-to-do citizens with leisure 
to devote their wealth and such faculties as they possess to the service 
of the State. Do we observe among the latter any special concern 
for the safety, honour, and welfare of the realm? I trow not. It is 
to these and such as these that Lord Roberts applied for help to found 
and maintain miniature rifle clubs for the instruction of the young 
in marksmanship, and it was by these that he was sent empty away. 
The Militia and the Volunteers are lamentably short of officers, yet 
none offer to make good a deficiency that multitudes at a trifling 
sacrifice of time and money could supply. Even in their sports, the 
business of their lives, many men could, if they would, fulfil functions 
of use to the State. The shires are now crowded with hunting men 
who, of necessity, must become past masters of the topography of 
their respective countries. What admirable local guides such men 
would make in case of invasion! Yet, I doubt, if such a body were 
raised, whether one hunting man in a hundred would take the trouble 
to join it. So with the motorists. These, it is true, though they 
have added a new terror to life, are, by eliminating the blind, the halt, 
the maimed, and the careless, assisting Nature to carry out her law of 
the survival of the fittest, and by thus counteracting the baleful 
influence of societies for the care of the feeble-minded, the protection 
of infant life, and similar institutions, do a public service. Yet they 
might largely extend their sphere of usefulness. Setting aside, as of 
lesser account, their capacity for throwing dust in the eyes of the 
enemy, they constitute a vast locomotive army, familiar with all the 
main roads and most of the byways in the kingdom, an army only 
requiring to be organised to be of incalculable use in the event of a 
hostile landing on our shores. But that they or the rest of the throng, 
miscalled gay, who in their endeavours to escape from the tedium of a 
listless life, have almost solved the problem of perpetual motion ; 
whose search after excitement is so laborious, whose busy idleness is 
so strenuous as to tempt one to parody a celebrated saying and exclaim 
‘Oh, pleasure, what pangs are endured in thy pursuit,’ could be 
persuaded to sit still and think on their country’s danger, and how 
they could help to avert it, is a vain hope. 

Is it not true then that if the Legislature be apathetic and in- 
different in matters that concern the defence and maintenance of the 
Empire, the community, to whatever class the members of it severally 
belong, is so too? Why are we so? I make bold to say that it is 
because as a race we are degenerating. We are less robust both in 
mind and body than those stalwart ancestors whose valour founded 
and whose wisdom maintained the Empire which, professing to be so 
proud of, we are so little concerned to preserve. Wealth and the 
getting of it engross our thoughts, engage our affections, and inspire 
our respect. All things are forgiven to the successful trader. We 
pass sanitary laws to safeguard the health of the people, but dare not 
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enforce them lest we should lessen the ill-gotten gains of smart men of 
business. In spite of adulteration Acts and Acts to secure to the 
buyer the genuineness of the commodities he wants, imposition meets 
us at every turn, imposition openly winked at. The men who do these 
things, who suffer these things, who applaud these things belong to 
a demoralised race. They have lost the qualities that go to the 
making of noble characters. Their conduct is as petty as their aims. 
They justify the most ignoble means provided the ends to be attained 
be wealth, pleasure, or social distinction. Patriotism to them is but 
an after-dinner sentiment to be roused by the strains of the National 
Anthem. They do not want to hear of the responsibilities of Empire 
which they shirk, or to be warned of dangers which they shrink from, 
lest they should be forced to realise the fool’s paradise in which they 
live. 

To overcome the vis inertia of a degenerate race is, as Mr. Haldane 
has discovered, a task beyond the powers of the ablest statesman. 
Failing to find efficiency at home our war minister seeks it abroad, 
and we are not humiliated. Fas est et ab hoste doceri ; yet Napoleon 
bourgeois at Berlin, learning how to organise an army, is a spectacle 
that would be pathetic if it were not so ridiculous. Mr. Haldane has 
recounted to his constituents his kindly reception at the Imperial 
Court and the valuable information he received from the officials of the 
German War Department. I wonder if they told him all they knew 
about this country and this country’s oversea possessions—for they 
know a good deal and their knowledge is not confined to official circles. 
At the beginning of the Boer War a young German applied for and 
obtained employment in the establishment of a firm of manufacturers 
in Glasgow. Dining with one of the principals the conversation 
turned on the war, and the host (my informant) expressed the then 
general opinion that in three months’ time the British forces would 
enter Pretoria. ‘Not for three years,’ said the young German, ‘ for 
amongst other reasons your officers are wholly unacquainted with the 
country. I know the Transvaal,’ he continued, ‘better than any 
British soldier.’ ‘ What, have you been in South Africa ?’ asked my 
friend. ‘ Never,’ replied his guest, ‘ but during my term of military 
service we were set to study on the excellent maps we possess what 
it was then thought would shortly be the theatre of war between the 
English and the Dutch, and I believe,’ he added, ‘ that I could find 
my way in the Transvaal in any direction.’ By a coincidence the 
other principal in the same firm, the brother of my informant, hap- 
pened about the same time to be staying at the Imperial Hotel, Tor- 
quay, where he met and became on friendly terms with a German 
officer who told him the object of his visit to England. This was to 
make himself acquainted with the topography of Yorkshire, a task 
he had then completed. How thoroughly may be conceived when by 
way of putting in a nutshell the results of his labour he said, ‘I know 
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every blacksmith’s shop in the county.’ What English officer could 
say as much of any county in Great Britain? 1 venture to say not 
one. 

If to perfect the military organisation of the Empire after the 
most approved model be Mr. Haldane’s aim, he should not be content 
with taking counsel with the officials of the German War Department, 
but should solicit their active co-operation in this country. Many, 
if not most, of our largest commercial undertakings are managed with 
conspicuous success by Germans. Why not follow so praiseworthy 
an example? Invite the Kaiser to nominate German officers to the 
chief military commands and fill the subordinate posts at the War 
Office and Horse Guards with German clerks who would work as hard 
again as the present occupants of them for less than half their pay, 
and thus secure the two objects Mr. Haldane has most at heart— 
efficiency and economy. This proposal, though it has much to recom- 
mend it, would not, however, go to the root of the evil—the degeneracy 
of the English race. This can only be cured by a change of blood, 
a remedy for which the few who look beyond the passions and idols 
of the hour to the permanent interests of the nation must ardently 
yearn. How then can a change of blood be effected? Clearly by a 
fusion of the English with a manlier race—a race retaining the 
qualities that make for patriotism—qualities which, as I think I have 
shown, we have lost. What race so fitted for this noble purpose as 
that whose progenitors in the dawn of our history overran these 
islands and left an impress on our language, our literature, our laws, 
and our constitution still visible—the Teutonic. It is conceivable 
that the Germanisation of England might be brought about by peace- 
able means. German manufacturers, German merchants, German 
traders, German financiers take the place of English in the metropolis 
and in our chief industrial centres. The recent purchase by German 
capitalists of coalfields whose produce is essential to the very existence 
of our fleet may be regarded as an earnest of similar acquisitions of 
equal, if not greater, national value. But although the course of events 
tends in the direction of the absorption of our trade and commerce 
and so ultimately to the preponderating influence of those whom we 
now style ‘ foreigners’ in the business life of this country, the process 
must necessarily be a slow one. It would be long before its beneficial 
effect would be felt in our social life, and it would be liable at any time 
by some inconsiderate action on the part of the Legislature to receive 
a set-back. Manifestly a quicker method of racial rejuvenation would 
be preferable to the assimilation which at present in an undeveloped 
or embryonic stage may take centuries to complete. 

Although the British Isles have been successfully invaded by 
Romans, Danes, Saxons, and Normans we often talk as though they 
were virgin soil on which no foe had ever set foot. The lapse of eight 
and a half centuries since the last of these so-called conquests may 
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excuse some forgetfulness of the events themselves but cannot justify 
a failure to recognise the blessings that have flowed from them. The 
Roman conquest of Britain, being never more than a military occupa- 
tion, has left few traces on the national character, but East Anglia 
can still boast stalwart descendants of Danish ancestors, while the very 

tongue we speak owes its beauty and its expressiveness in the main 

to our Saxon progenitors. On the Norman conquest it is needless to 

dwell. Poets in rapturous strains have sung of Norman blood. The 

most eloquent writer of the day whom none can accuse of want of 

patriotism—Mr. Kipling—in the latest of his works tells how Norman 

and Saxon laboured in harmony for the common weal. Our good 

friends across the water recognise with pride the beneficent influence 

on our national character of the great movement that originated in 

their own land. ‘It is probable,’ says a too partial and, I fear, not 

too discerning an admirer writing in the Gaulois so lately as June last, 

‘that the English owe their thoughtfulness, their social discipline, the 
justice of their views, and the surety of their judgment tofthe Norman 
Conquest.’ Yet notwithstanding these glorious results of the fusion of 
races, Englishmen are still to be found who would deprecate a repetition 
of the procedure whereby such results were effected. To my mind it is 
an affair of words. We are dominated by words. Let us no longer. then, 
speak of ‘invasion,’ that word of fear to the ignorant and the prejudiced, 
but substituting therefor ‘ visitation in force’ allay the alarms of the 
foolish without sacrificing the claims of truth, How a German 
visitation in force is to be accomplished is a detail on which I do not 
feel called on to offer advice. Fortunately, we are not without an 
instructor. An ingenious writer, under the guise of an historian of 
the future, has compiled what he himself implies may be regarded as 
a complete guide to the Conquest of England. Armed with this 
admirable vade mecum no foreign commander need go astray or miss 
the most effective strategical positions to be found in our island home. 
It is to be hoped that this philanthropist will crown his labours by 
personally conducting to victory the regenerators of the race. 

I am free to admit that a visitation such as I have suggested 
rather than described may be attended by some discomfort. One 
cannot make omelets without breaking eggs. It is possible that some 
misguided individuals, masquerading as patriots, not content with the 
show of resistance which is all that our forces as at present organised 
could be expected to offer, might proceed to acts of violence that would 
lead to a breach of the peace. It is pretty certain, too, that the owners 
of many palaces but no homes would be dispossessed of some if not all 
of them. This result, however, would be but a speedier realisation of 
the aims of our own socialists, while the sufferers would always have 
their villas in the Riviera to retire to. Probably also the inmates of 
the Poplar Workhouse might miss some of their accustomed luxuries, 

but on the whole, so far as their material interests are concerned, the 
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masses would be the chief gainers by the visitation. The sack of 
London and other great cities would give to the twelve millions who, 
on the authority of the Prime Minister, are on the verge of starvation 
that ‘equality of opportunity’ which is now a recognised article of 
the Radical Creed, and bring about in a simple but effective manner 
the redistribution of wealth which at present is limited to the erection 
of free libraries. Not that I would be thought to disparage these 
institutions. They will make excellent barracks for the German 
garrison. But if the masses would reap the most material benefit 
from the fusion of races let it not be supposed that the rest of the 
community would not have reason to heartily appreciate the results 
of this great Teutonic Combine. The Labour leaders who love to 
tyrannise over their fellows would find in some German proconsul 
a despot after their own heart. The professors of the higher patriotism, 
true to their motto: ‘My country, always in the wrong,’ would have 
leisure to study the intricacies of the laws of ese majest4, whilst even 
the few to whom the new order of things might at first prove dis- 
tasteful would be soothed and cheered by the reflection that five 
hundred “years hence their descendants would be as proud of having 
‘come over with the Germans’ as we should be now of Norman 


ancestry. 


C. W. Rapcurre Cooke. 














CONSERVATIVE OPPORTUNISTS AND 
IMPERIAL DEMOCRACY 


Many Unionists naturally prefer at present to look forward to the 
future, which may have good fortune in store for them, rather than 
backwards into the immediate past, which is black with a great party 
disaster. This attitude is very human when adopted by the leaders 
who are directly responsible for that disaster. And yet it is precisely 
at times such as these that a healthy mind seeks courage in the past, 
searching in the party records for the causes of defeat and regaining 
hope and vigour by studying the means through which earlier disasters 
were repaired. It is necessary to go back more than twenty years 
to find history repeating itself, and then the outlook of the Conserva- 
tive party was not one whit less gloomy than is that of the Unionist 
party to-day. One man more than any other restored the fallen 
fortunes of Conservatism. His success was due no more to his striking 
personality and vigorous methods than to the new faith which he 
preached. While, therefore, we may have to wait many a dreary day 
for the individual who can repeat Lord Randolph Churchill’s triumphs 
in Opposition, we may well ask ourselves whether a departure from his 
faith is not the origin of the evils which have befallen us. 

The fact that the Empire is again threatened with the revival, 
under a new disguise, of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy is in itself suffi- 
cient to recall to the minds of Conservatives the last occasion on which 
this policy was defeated, and to turn their thoughts to the man who 
not only led the assault on the Home Rule ranks, but, by preaching Tory 
democracy, prepared Conservatism for that coalition of apparently 
conflicting principles on which the Unionist party was founded. 

Murmurs are, indeed, heard from the party rank and file, com- 
plaining that it was because the Conservative leaders had lost sight 
of the essential principles of Tory democracy that they so utterly 
failed to command the confidence of the people at the recent elections. 
But deeper and more widespread is the consciousness that the abandon- 
ment of these principles accounts for the lack of cohesion throughout 
the party itself, far more than the immediate issues raised by the Fiscal 
question. The more thoughtful Unionists—above all, those men 
who have given their adherence to the Unionist party for the reason 
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that their ideals cannot be reconciled with the official programme of 
Liberalism—are awaiting anxiously for some definite pronouncement 
from the Conservative leaders as to their relation to those demo- 
cratic principles which can alone give permanency to the party, and 
without a frank acknowledgment of which the party cannot reason- 
ably hope again to be returned to power. 

Their anxiety is not allayed, it is rather increased, by the energy 
in decrying Tory democracy which its natural enemies are at this 
moment displaying. They regard it as significant that, with the 
possible exception of a letter from Sir John Gorst (the Times, the 
6th of February, 1907), the perpetuation of Lord Randolph’s memory 
should have been left, during the last eventful eighteen months, to two 
supporters of the party which still bears the scars of the wounds he 
inflicted, and to one of the few surviving representatives of that older 
type of Conservatism which he had to keep at bay with his left hand 
while he was fighting Liberalism with his right. Their anxiety and 
their suspicions certainly do not appear groundless if the motives, 
complicated, no doubt, by a genuine admiration for the subject of their 
memoirs, of the three most recent writers on Lord Randolph and 
Tory democracy are examined from the Unionist point of view. 

It is generally conceded that Mr. Winston Churchill has performed 
brilliantly the task entrusted to him by his father’s literary executors. 
But Mr. Churchill in his own career has chosen to disregard the con- 
ventions of party morality ; and it comes as no surprise to those who 
have watched his advancement that he has endeavoured throughout his 
story to persuade his readers that, if Lord Randolph had been guided 
by the logic of his convictions, he would have deserted the Conserva- 
tive fold and embraced Liberalism. That, at any rate, is the impression 
which his book leaves on their minds. Lord Randolph’s public life 
is, however, the property of his party, and it is strange that none of 
his friends, who are still among the foremost of Unionist leaders, should 
have bestirred themselves to refute this teaching at least as eagerly 
as Lord Rosebery has sprung forward to support it and drive it 
home. A party which has lost the confidence of a large number 
of its supporters is doing something very like courting extinction 
when it allows a deserter from its ranks to preach unchallenged such 
dangerous doctrines to the many malcontents who still owe it alle- 
giance. Its silence certainly lends colour to the suspicion that the 
Conservative leaders have lost sight of the Tory working man, and of 
many other progressive elements among the people, to whom they owe 
their long continuance in office; and that it is their intention to use 
the small Unionist remnant in Parliament as the nucleus of a party 
reconstructed on narrow and undemocratic lines. 

Lord Rosebery, in an essay full of that literary charm associated 
with all his writings, endorses Mr. Churchill’s view in the capacity 
of a personal friend of Lord Randolph, but of one ‘who was always 
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his political opponent.’ Tory democracy, in Lord Rosebery’s 
opinion, was and apparently still is ‘an imposture, an honest and 
unconscious imposture, no doubt, but none the less an imposture.’ 
He cannot classify it, and he does not pretend to understand it, but he 
damns it as ‘the wolf of Radicalism in the sheepskin of Toryism.’ 
To that conclusion all his argument is directed; but at times his 
criticism puzzles the simple-minded reader. He has an incomparable 
sense of humour, which occasionally seems to carry him into the 
borderland of the disingenuous ; as, for instance, when quoting the 
opening sentences of the well-known Mafeking letter: ‘So Arthur 
Balfour is really leader, and Tory democracy, the genuine article, is 
at an end,’ he observes : ‘ It is not easy to trace the subtle connection 
between the leadership of Mr. Balfour and the disappearance of the 
genuine article.’ 

Lord Hugh Cecil, writing in an antistrophic strain in the Dublin 
Review, endeavours to direct Lord Rosebery’s criticisms of Tory 
democracy into a practical and constructive channel. He makes as 
direct an appeal as political exigencies permit to Lord Rosebery to 
come out of his retirement and lead ‘those central-minded people’ 
who ‘ find their views ill-expressed on either side Parliament.’ The in- 
congruity of this chorus is so obvious that there is little danger of its 
two members arriving simultaneously at the ‘central’ altar, still 
less of their conspiring to play leading parts on the political stage. 
For, whatever may have been Lord Rosebery’s political failings, he has 
never been accused of opportunism. To him ‘the Tory creed, so far 
as it implies maintenance of historical continuity and calculated, 
practical, well-meditated reform without unnecessary risk to precious 
institutions, is a respectable and healthy faith.’ Lord Hugh Cecil, 
on the other hand, finds salvation in the discovery of ‘ the large element 
of opportunism in Conservative leadership.’ His faith is thus de- 
fined : ‘ Apart from the extensive region of legislation which is not of a 
controversial party character, and in which either party may con- 
sistently find room for its activities, there arise from time to time 
demands for changes in the law which, while Conservatives do not 
approve them absolutely on their merits, are yet assented to and even 
promoted by Conservatives as being relatively acceptable, as being 
expedient in order to escape from some impending disaster or some 
worse legislative remedy.’ If Lord Hugh Cecil had added that the 
Conservatives who are affected by this kind of opportunism are 
strongly moved by the very human desire of holding their seats at an 
election, and if he had argued that many of them submitted to Lord 
Randolph’s Tory democracy because they were quick to perceive 
that he was winning the electorate to his side, nobody could have 
contradicted him. But if he means to imply that Tory democracy— 
“the genuine article’—was the same thing as Conservative oppor- 
tunism, then either he does not understand the British people, or it 
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was ‘an imposture,’ and, the electorate having been once bitten, 
will ever remain shy. Lord Hugh Cecil is, however, only prepared 
to admit that it was an imposture if ‘it is understood to mean what 
Lord Randolph preached two or three years after his resignation, 
when he advanced far towards Liberalism, or even Radicalism.’ It 
therefore looks as if the key to Lord Hugh Cecil’s attitude towards 
Tory democracy is to be found in a peculiar failure to see deep into 
the public mind, taking it, of course, for granted that both he and 
Lord Rosebery, as practical politicians, regard the British public 
as the only possible object of an ‘ imposture.’ 

Of the three writers, Mr. Churchill has best realised the true meaning 
of Tory democracy. That he has perverted it into a justification for 
joining the Liberal ranks is an incident which should not be allowed 
to affect its future development. Lord Rosebery condemns it as an 
imposture. Lord Hugh Cecil fails utterly to appreciate its character ; 
but he recognises its inspiration, and seems to wish to steal the fire 
in order to animate the clay which he hopes, with Lord Rosebery’s 
assistance, some day to mould into the new party of ‘ central-minded 
people.’ If that is his intention, it is to be feared that he is doomed 
to disappointment ; and that, if ever in the réle of a political 
Prometheus he attempts to apply the fire, he will discover that 
it is not ‘the genuine article’ which he has stolen. Is it a dread 
of Tory democracy in the future that prompts one of the foremost 
of Liberals to attempt to overwhelm it with all the force of his unique 
satire and eloquence ; and an older type of Conservative, who finds 
himself in a position of political isolation, not dissimilar to that to 
which Lord Rosebery’s genius has leant a peculiar distinction, to 
endeavour to divert it from its natural rocky channels into the placid 
plains of opportunism ? Does a belated realisation of the lost oppor- 
tunity of carrying forward the torch he had directly inherited reveal 
to Mr. Churchill the danger to his own career likely to arise from a 
recrudescence among those he has deserted of Lord Randolph’s prin- 
ciples? Is it a mere coincidence that these three writers, emerging 
from different camps, should make common cause in attacking Tory 
democracy, and should at the same time be in agreement in opposing 
Imperialism in its more recent developments? These are questions 
which should suggest themselves to the official leaders of the Unionist 
party ; if they are wise they will learn from the enemy, and make 
such public answers as will restore confidence to their wavering 
followers and expose the insidious nature of the combined attack. 

Meanwhile the rank and file of the Unionist party may be per- 
mitted to trace for themselves the development of Tory democracy. 
Sir John Gorst, still faithful to the memory of the Fourth party, has 
defended the political principles of his former colleague against Lord 
Rosebery’s attack, but his definition of Tory democracy leaves it 
where Lord Randolph left it. He deplores its abandonment by the 
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Conservative party, but does not explain the dynamic and prdgressive 
force which breathed through all Lord Randolph’s speeches, carried 
conviction to his audiences, and was a terror to his opponents. It 
was that force which saved Lord Randolph’s eloquence from being 
as ephemeral in its effect as mere invective. Tory democracy has 
passed through many vicissitudes since then, but it is still a living 
force, notwithstanding the implied wish of Lord Rosebery and the 
plaint of Sir John Gorst. Lord Rosebery, it is true, inconsistently 
hints at its having planted its seed in the future. He makes no 
suggestion, however, that from this seed has sprung Imperial democracy 
as yet a tender growth in the shelter of the Unionist party. Imperial 
democracy, is, nevertheless, the immediate offspring of Lord Ran- 
dolph’s teaching, and it is in its development since the days of his 
ascendency that the answer is to be found to those who regard Tory 
democracy as an imposture or as a departed faith, because, hedged in 
by the limitations of an earlier day, they are unable to place it in any 
system governed by the laws on which they base their political science. 

Times have changed since the days when Tory democracy was 
at its zenith, and the creed which it inspired has changed with them. 
In the few years that have elapsed since Lord Randolph’s retirement 
the world has moved fast and the position of England is not, and can 
never be again, what it was. In his days the rivalry of no foreign 
nation was regarded as threatening England’s existence. Then it 
was still possible to conceive of a ‘ Little England’ growing and pro- 
spering behind the shelter of the seas. But there has come to the 
people of these islands the consciousness that two great Empires have 
arisen, which, in the ordinary course of competition between nations, 
must sooner or later challenge the position occupied in a world of 
nations by ‘Little England’ and her dependencies. Both these 
Empires have greater resources to draw upon in a struggle with Eng- 
land, whether that struggle be conducted by the methods of war, 
in which destruction is immediate, or by the methods of peace, in 
which destruction is slower, possibly more remote, but no less sure. 
The one, Germany, has organised all these resources and concentrated 
them on a common aim ; the other, the United States, though actually 
possessing little more than nominal unity, is no less capable of organis- 
ing and concentrating her vaster resources whenever occasion may de- 
mand. It is this consciousness which has given rise in England during 
recent years to some conception of a nation as an organised unit. 

The consciousness of the unity of an Empire has followed quickly. 
In Lord Randolph’s day the great colonies were regarded as little 
more than oversea extensions of Great Britain, affording the British 
race @ means of expansion. Such sense of Imperial unity as then 
existed found its ultimate expression in the homage rendered by all 
parts of her dominions—a homage based largely on a personal devotion 
still inseparable from her memory—to Queen Victoria on her two 
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Jubilees. But meanwhile the great colonies, as an inevitable result 
of the self-government which had been conceded to them, had developed 
rapidly along democratic lines. They had evolved the new concep- 
tion of a vast union of democracies under a common Crown, and as they 
had increased in strength they had urged that conception on the 
Mother Country with growing insistence. Next to their own national 
development, its realisation was their first political object, and they 
were prepared to resist, if necessary by arms, any outside interference 
with its attainment. Thus, while in Lord Randolph’s time the defeat 
at Majuba was regarded at the worst as a humiliation to the British 
arms, the Boer challenge to British supremacy in 1899 was recognised 
immediately throughout the Empire as an assault on British Im- 
perialism, and the idea of Imperial unity triumphed over all sub- 
ordinate racial or political differences. The great democratic self- 
governing colonies sent their soldiers to fight side by side with the 
troops of Great Britain in a war which was undertaken by a Unionist 
Government and which was directed by that Government throughout 
its fluctuating fortunes. The Liberals dissociated themselves from 
the general approval of the war shown throughout the Empire ; it is 
true that some of their representatives in Parliament spoke in its 
support, but they almost invariably recorded their votes against it. 

Then came the Colonial Conference of 1902, which it was anti- 
cipated would give some permanent shape to the conception of 
Imperial unity that had found material expression in the war. This 
second Conference, like the first, assembled under the auspices of a 
Unionist Government. The Liberals and a small minority of narrower 
Conservatives held aloof throughout the sympathetic exchange of 
opinion which took place during this period between the Mother 
Country and the Colonies. In the lobbies the more reckless of the 
Liberals referred slightingly to colonial statesmen as ‘ parish councillors,’ 
in clubs and drawing-rooms some of the cynics among Conservatives 
objected to ‘ people who tell us in a loud voice the things we already 
know ’"—an elementary characteristic of democracy, in which the 
spirit of youth always predominates. But the mass of the Unionist 
party entered into an alliance with the great body of colonial senti- 
ment on the basis of Imperial democracy ; it made itself in this country 
the representative of those Imperial aspirations which are in their 
essence democratic. Whether it accepted this 7éle consciously or 
unconsciously it is impossible to say ; but in so doing it was merely 
acting under the influences of those forces which Lord Randolph 
Churchill had introduced into the party, and was carrying his teaching 
to an incomparably more logical conclusion than that adopted by his 
son in his short-sighted and misguided conversion to Liberalism. 

As is now known, the Colonial Conference of 1902 made clear the 
fact that Imperial preference is the only means by which the permanent 
unity of the Mother Country and all the Colonies can be initiated. 
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An overwhelming majority of the Unionist party gave Mr. Chamber- 
lain its support when, for the second time in his career, he went out 
into the desert to preach the unity of the Empire. The Whigs and 
Conservative opportunists who had no sympathy with democratic 
ideals formed the minority which opposed him, or gave only a half- 
hearted approval to the principles he advocated. 

Lord Randolph and Mr. Gladstone, the one in a positive the other 
in a negative way, were perhaps equally responsible for the association 
of the Unionist party with this policy. The Radicals who cut themselves 
adrift from Mr. Gladstone’s disruptive activities could not have joined 
a coalition that would have represented Whig-Conservative tendencies 
had not Lord Randolph stirred into activity the democratic instincts 
which were dormant in the Conservative party. Whether Lord Salisbury 
foresaw that it would not be the Whigs and Conservative opportunists 
who would dominate the coalition is a question which opens up an 
interesting chapter in political history. It is at least probable, judging 
from the many utterances in his speeches recognising the democratic 
tendencies of his time, that he had no intention of forming an unpro- 
gressive amalgamation of the kind which Lord Hugh Cecil now adum- 
brates. He was too far-seeing a politician not to perceive that new 
blood and new forces were essential to the Conservative party if it 
was to continue to be one of the great instruments for guiding the 
national destinies. But however that may be, it was inevitable that 
on the ground which Lord Randolph had prepared Mr. Chamberlain’s 
constructive genius should erect some definite practical policy, in 
which progressive social reform—not Lord Hugh Cecil’s changes 
which are ‘ expedient in order to escape from some impending disaster 
or some worse legislative remedy ’—should play a prominent part. 
It was natural that, as the official representative of the Mother Country 
in its dealings with the Colonies, he should form the link between 
the democratic elements in this country, whose support he had 
brought to the Unionist Government, and the democracy of the 
Colonies. And when at last he left the Unionist Government it en- 
joyed the confidence of the Colonies as no British Government had 
ever enjoyed it before. To them it was the guardian of Imperial de- 
mocracy ; while to this country it represented a constructive Imperial 
policy in which all social classes—with the possible exception of those 
Whig and plutocratic elements which make for oligarchy—might 
find a common aim. Surely at that moment the Unionist party 
held its future in its own hands. 

On the other hand, it is possible that, had Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
policy not driven Mr. Chamberlain out of the Liberal party, Impe- 
rialism, as we now know it, might never have been. Before the 
secession Mr. Chamberlain was already regarded with suspicion by 

devout Liberals as one who was always ready to defend our national 
rights. Writing to Lord Spencer in 1882, Lord Granville remarked : 
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‘We have had several Cabinets, more or less formal, about Egypt. 

Bright, of course, the most peaceable, Chamberlain almost the greatest 
Jingo.’ The Liberal party has invariably abhorred the positive 
attitude of the mar. who does not want to fight, but who reminds the 
world that he is prepared to do so if necessary. It has ever been 
strongly influenced by a section which dreams vainly of a world 
composed of small nations, and has conscientious objections to the 
defence of right by arms, or even to the preparation for war as a 
means of ensuring peace. The sentiments of this section have now 
found expression in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s vision of Great 
Britain at the head of an international league of peace, to obtain 
which position it would seem necessary that she should first place 
herself at the mercy of her enemies. The Conservative party, on 
the other hand, has always believed, in theory at any rate, in the 
strenuous pursuit of the destinies of the people of these islands. Con- 
servatives have been prepared to accept, when they heard it, the 
challenge of any nation whose destinies are in fatal rivalry to our 
own. War, with all its terrors of rapid destruction, represents to 
them the last sacrifice which the individual can make in the fulfil- 
ment of his duty to the nation. In this light it has for them the 
highest moral sanction. 

To such a party one aspect of Mr. Chamberlain’s Imperial views 
appeared as little more than a truism. No greed of conquest or 
desire for mere national aggrandisement was the foundation of 
Unionist Imperialism. The rivalry of other empires with larger 
populations than ours had drawn the eyes of the more far-seeing 
Conservatives to the millions of our fellow-subjects across the seas. 
A defensive and offensive bond between the Colonies and the Mother 
Country appeared to them to be the only possible means of securing 
the necessary ‘ man-power’ to meet the competition of Germany and 
the United States. There was nothing in this foreign to the older 
Conservative traditions. But the democratic tendencies displayed 
by the Unionist Government between 1895 and 1903, the period: 
during which Mr. Chamberlain was at the Colonial Office—tendencies 
which represented the very essence of an Imperialism acceptable to 
the Colonies—would hardly have been tolerated by Conservatives 
who had not passed through the fiery period of Lord Randolph’s 
ascendency. And even now many broad-minded Conservatives, who 
are able to regard with a not unfriendly eye the development of the 
Colonies along democratic lines, might view with some misgiving the 
positive promotion of social reform at home, were not the conviction 
growing upon them that England has entered upon another phase of 
her destinies, in which she may be called upon once more to meet 
her rivals in arms. 

Like many a saying that has become hackneyed by rough and 
thoughtless usage, ‘Dulce et decorum est . . .’ has been placed by 
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the gentlemen of England on the index of cant utterances ; but it 
nevertheless expresses one of the fundamental principles of their 
lives, and many of them are asking themselves to-day whether, under 
modern conditions, the mass of the people have an interest in their 
country which in the last resort can command the supreme sacrifice. 
That these conditions have been completely changed since the adop- 
tion of Free Trade is disputed by no one. The consensus of opinion 
is, indeed, that Free Trade is directly responsible for the decline of 
agriculture and for the rush of the country people to the industrial 
centres. Certainly the interests of the agricultural population have 
for many years been subordinated to those of the people in the great 
cities. There has, it is true, been much legislation purporting to 
ameliorate the state of the rural population, and radical changes 
have been introduced into the system of land tenure. But while 
these changes have for the most part been concessions to the worst 
and most superficial of democratic prejudices, they have almost 
completely failed to check the depletion of the country districts. 
This could not have been otherwise, as both political parties have 
for long been agreed in rejecting any remedial measure which en- 
croached in the slightest degree on the immediate and apparent 
interest of the industrial population. 

But even those who have accepted as inevitable the concentra- 
tion of the English people in industrial centres have had increasing 
misgivings as to the effect of this movement on national life. What- 
ever may have been the faults of the old land system, the man in the 
country in former days had a deeper conception of the value of 
national independence, a deeper sense of the common interest of all 
classes of society in its defence, than the modern artisan who lives in 
a tenement, and whose employer is often merely a board or syndicate, 
deprived for him of all individuality, and often recognising no re- 
sponsibilities beyond those of a paymaster. For men such as this— 
wandering in times of industrial depression far from their families in 
search of employment—patriotism must be the most extraordinary 
rather than the commonest of virtues. If they are to be given a 
country to die for, if they are not to turn in despair to vain illusions 
of internationalism and crude socialistic imaginings, a number of 
positive changes and reforms are necessary in the conditions under 
which they live. Recognising this, many of the most stalwart Con- 
servatives have welcomed the sane and practical social reforms which 
Mr. Chamberlain has been instrumental in carrying into effect. To 
them it is clear that it is necessary to adopt a more positive attitude 
towards such questions than that represented by Lord Hugh Cecil. 
Conservative opportunism, stirred to action only by an avowed 
anxiety ‘to escape from some impending disaster or some worse 
legislative remedy, must surely court the ridicule or the contempt 
of the electorate of to-day. 

Vor. LXI—No, 361 EE 
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But there is an intermediate danger. Conversion to the neces- 
sity for positive reforms does not necessarily imply a realisation 
that an electorate transformed by successive extensions of the 
franchise and the provision of increased facilities for education— 
which one party has vied with the other in granting—is far less 
passive than formerly. An active electorate demands constant atten- 
tion from party leaders ; they must always keep in touch with public 
feeling, and every step they take—not only in connection with social 
reform—must be made clear and presented in its true light outside 
Parliament. It was this danger which the Unionist Government 
seemed to ignore after Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation. In no instance 
was this more apparent than in the means by which it sanctioned the 
introduction of Chinese labour in the Transvaal. 

A democratic electorate is as suspicious of capitalism as it is 
susceptible to its influence. That the success of the Johannesburg 
mines was essential to the prosperity of the Transvaal and South 
Africa, as a whole, could have been understood by everyone in this 
country. But the Liberals were quick to misrepresent, as a conces- 
sion in favour of the capitalists, every measure by which Lord Milner 
endeavoured to increase the prosperity of the mining industry in the 
interests of the colony his genius was reconstructing. There was, 
of course, just that minimum of truth in this misrepresentation to 
make it dangerous ; for, of course, the greater prosperity of the mines, 
however achieved, must bring increased benefits to the mineowners. 
It was, therefore, all the more necessary for the Unionist party to 
make it clear to the public at home that every one of these measures | 
was necessary to the general welfare of the colony itself. In no case 
was this more imperative than in the daring experiment of Chinese 
labour. The Unionist Government was, of course, satisfied by Lord 
Milner that not only was Chinese labour the one practical solution 
of a difficult and pressing problem, but that the experiment had the 
approval of an overwhelming majority of the inhabitants of the 
Transvaal. It was for the Government at home to decide how Lord 
Milner should obtain an expression of the popular feeling of the 
colony which would satisfy the electorate in this country that the 
introduction of the coolies was for the benefit of the whole colony 
in the first place, and not primarily for the benefit of the capitalists. 
The means by which such an expression of popular feeling was to be 
obtained at the moment was undoubtedly difficult to devise. That 
which the Unionist Government selected was precisely that most 
open to misrepresentation by the Liberals. It gave them the oppor- 
tunity, which they were not likely to let slip, of pointing to the un- 
fortunate fact that the Chinese Labour Ordinance was passed by a 
Legislative Council consisting of representatives of Johannesburg 
and official members nominated by the Unionist Government. It 
was useless to reply that this Council did contain a certain number 
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of Boers, and that, however constituted, it did undoubtedly in this 
matter ascertain and truly represent popular feeling. The Boer 
leaders had refused to accept nomination to this Council, and though 
they recognised the necessity of the introduction of the coolies, and 
raised no protest during the passing of the Ordinance, in pursuit of 
their own ulterior aims they endorsed the misrepresentations of the 
Liberals in this country. It is difficult to imagine any line of action 
by which the Unionist Government could have more successfully 
aroused democratic suspicions. 

This is only one of several similar mistakes that characterised 
the tactics of the Unionist Government during the last two years of 
its existence, when democratic influences were removed from its 
councils. But it was certainly the most fatal in its results. It is 
interesting to speculate, from the significant data already at the 
disposal of the public, what shape the Chinese question would have 
taken if Mr. Chamberlain had remained in office. 

The Unionist Government does not appear to have been aware 
of the suspicions it had aroused even when at last it went to the 
country. The tactics at the elections suffered from the same defects 
as its tactics when in power; for it is notorious that the Unionist 
leaders made no preparation for explaining their action with regard 
to Chinese labour during the elections. Those candidates who had 
made preparations of their own, without the support of the Central 
Organisation, proved that a very effective explanation could be 
given. 

Heavy was the penalty that the Unionist party had to pay. The 
mischief did not stop here ; for, in ignoring the democratic spirit of 
the electorate of the United Kingdom, the. party had also ignored 
the democratic spirit of the wider Imperial constituency. And there 
is perhaps nothing which stirs so deeply the resentment of Imperialists 
against the Unionist Administration in its later stages, nothing about 
which it is so difficult to speak in the restrained language demanded 
by the present critical situation of the party, as the unmistakable 
evidence of the alienation of the Colonies which has resulted from 
the methods which it adopted in presenting the case—unanswerable 
in itself—for Chinese labour. To appreciate the extent of the mischief 
it is only necessary to read in some of the most Imperial of the Austral- 
asian newspapers the welcome which is accorded to the grant of 
responsible government in the Transvaal—a welcome based on the 
belief that a Boer majority will insist on the immediate repatriation 
of the Chinese. Before long the Boers will probably undeceive the 
Colonies and the British electorate ; but this is obviously work which 
might with greater advantage have been undertaken by the Unionist 
Government itself. It is one of those grave personal injustices, 
which only history can set right, that Mr. Chamberlain and Lord 


Milner have, at any rate in the Colonies, to bear the onus of this 
EE2 
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blunder. The only consolation for Unionists is in the thought that 
their tactics in connection with Chinese labour were not characterised 
by the immorality of the Liberal tactics ; and they may safely predict 
that the Liberal party will suffer in the near future for the appeal to 
ignorance which it made in disseminating the ‘slavery lie’ and per- 
mitting the publication of the notorious Chinese posters. There are 
already signs of the commencement of that period of Liberal tribula- 
tion which must inevitably follow the awakening of the electorate 
to the deception which was practised upon it. 

That the majority of the Unionist party is alive to the mistakes 
in its tactics is shown now that it has leisure to set its own house in 
order. Apart from, or rather underlying, all large problems of policy, 
such as the rival merits of Tariff Reform, Fiscal Reform, or Free Trade, 
is the question of the tactics of the party in Opposition, to the dis- 
cussion of which Mr. Balfour has given an academic turn. 

The one section contends that a party in Opposition should employ 
merely critical and destructive tactics; the other maintains that a 
constructive policy is the vital force of a party, and is more than 
ever essential when the party pulse is beating feebly. The academic 
argument in favour of critical and destructive tactics—based ap- 
parently on the assumption that when a party enters upon the stage 
of Opposition it starts without a record—is that the adoption of a 
constructive policy weakens the party in Opposition by exposing 
it to the criticism of the party in power; that the best means of 
drawing away from their allegiance those supporters who have given 
the party in power a majority is to direct attention to its blunders 
and to the defects in its policy by constant and vigorous criticism. 
This argument has great weight with those people who place party 
before everything, and see the needs of the nation only as refracted 
through party interests. It may be remarked in passing that such 
an argument displays a cynical indifference to national interests 
which brings the party system into disrepute among thoughtful 
persons, and is responsible for the undoubted increase in the number 
of so-called ‘non-party’ men. To such persons there is nothing 
more lamentable than the sight of an Opposition criticising a Govern- 
ment for those very defects which characterised its own tenure of 
office. To them it is evident that, if these tactics should succeed in 
returning the Opposition to power, there is no guarantee that its 
policy will be more efficient than that of the party which it has ousted. 
While these tactics appeal to those who deify their party, they are also 
obviously inseparable from Conservative opportunism as advocated 
by Lord Hugh Cecil. 

The other section of the Unionist party pleads for tactics based 
on a constructive policy because, in the first place, it is under 
democratic influences, which always make for progress ; and, secondly, 
because it is convinced that the present state of the Empire calls 
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for speedy reform, and that Imperialists must use every means at 
their disposal—not the least effective of which is public discussion 
in Parliament—to place before the electorate the constructive policy 
which they consider necessary to the achievement of that reform. 
Such tactics are, of course, fundamentally incompatible with the com- 
fortable doctrine of laisser faire, even when dressed in the garb of 
Conservative opportunism. It is, therefore, not surprising that the 
division of the party on the question of its present tactics should 
correspond with its divisions on Tariff Reform. 

The one section represents, at its best, the older Conservatism, 
to which the British Constitution and British institutions are sacred, 
but which does not hear the clamour from within, and is not sensible 
of the pressure from without, demanding that those institutions 
should be speedily adapted to the requirements of a modern world. 
The other section, imbued with the true spirit of Tory democracy, 
holds the British Constitution, British institutions, and British tradi- 
tions no less dear; but it is convinced that individualism must give 
way to organisation on a democratic basis, if those institutions and 
traditions are to remain the foundations of an Empire which will 
raise England above the dangers of present decline. This convic- 
tion it has developed into a creed, for which it is prepared te make 
almost any sacrifices; believing that England’s natural destiny is to 
be a partner, and for long the dominant State, in one of those great 
empires which, unless the future has unforeseen revolutions in store, 
will for long divide the civilised world among them. 

That is the Imperialism which Mr. Chamberlain has taught to 
the present generation. It springs immediately from the Tory 
democracy of Lord Randolph Churchill, and both are in the direct 
line of succession to the policy of Mr. Disraeli. 

Towards the close of the Earl of Beaconsfield’s career Conserva- 
tive opportunists recovered some of their lost influence. Lord 
Randolph then saved the party from being swept into a backwater 
of lost causes. Now, when Mr. Chamberlain has withdrawn tem- 
porarily from the political arena, it is natural that the opportunist 
influence should reassert itself. So strong is that influence at the 
present moment that there are some who think Lord Randolph’s 
doleful prophecy has been fulfilled, and that Mr. Churchill and Lord 
Rosebery have pronounced the funeral orations of Tory democracy. 
If this is so, the future of Imperialism is to be sought in the growth 
of the Labour party, which will then have no difficulty in retaining 
the loyalty of the Tory working men whom it captured at the last 
election. Such a future is indeed dark ; for, as far as anything can 
be foreseen, it is certain that Imperialism will not survive the war 
of class against class which this distribution of parties implies. 

Conservative opportunists may not realise the true relation of 
Imperialism and democracy until it is too late—until the Empire 
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has dissolved into a number of independent States, swinging in their 
relations from extreme hostility to extreme intimacy under the 
influence of racial Sentiment, the most wayward of all ties. But 
there will be a rude awakening for them when the democratic senti- 
ment that they have ignored and refused to lead is, in its isolation in 
a Little England, demanding the confiscation of property. Then, 
perhaps, they will at last understand the unceasing efforts and the 
uncompromising attitude of those Conservatives and Unionists who 
believe to-day that this disaster can alone be averted by uniting all 
classes, in whom the democratic spirit really exists, in the promotion 
of social reforms, and by providing the means for carrying them out 
by a reform of the tariff, which will at the same time unite in a common 


interest the scattered democracies of the Empire. 
Fapran WARE. 














WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR LAND? 


THE importance which the state of our land laws is assuming in con- 
temporary politics, and the Bills passed or contemplated by the 
present Government, marking as they do the general trend of legisla- 
tion with regard to agrarian matters, make it desirable to have a 
clear understanding of our agricultural problems and of the various 
remedies which have been proposed for their solution. 

In order to secure this, it is absolutely necessary to have an exact 
knowledge of the existing conditions, which, judging from the dis- 
cussions one hears and reads, is less general than might be supposed. 
For, important as its agricultural interests must be to any country, 
the number of individuals engaged in husbandry bears, in an industrial 
community such as ours, a comparatively small proportion to the 
mass of the population ; and, though most people are ready to express 
an opinion on these subjects, it is surprising how few there are who 
do so with any adequate conception of the most elementary facts 
connected with the matter. This must be my excuse if in the following 
pages I restate facts well known to all people living on the land and 
of it, and which may seem to such too obvious to require comment or 
even mention. 

At the present day the agricultural land of this country is mostly 
in the hands of private owners, who either cultivate it themselves 
or, in the majority of cases, let it to tenants at a fixed rent. Many 
people unacquainted with the subject seem to think that this rent, 
exacted by the landlord, is an arbitrary sum, which he can force up 
at his pleasure. As a matter of fact, it can only be altered within 
very narrow limits, being more or less fixed by economic laws, and 
though these have been set forth in various ways by different 
authorities, the underlying principle does not vary materially. John 
Stuart Mill, in his Principles of Political Economy, tells us that the 
worst land which can be cultivated under any circumstances must 
return enough to feed the labourer and replace the seed, and he goes 
on to say : 

The worse land which can be cultivated as an investment for capital is that 
which, after replacing the seed, not only feeds the agricultural labourers and 

their secondaries [the workmen who build their houses and produce their tools] 
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but affords them the current rate of wages, which may extend to much more 
than mere necessaries, and leaves for those who have advanced the wages of 
these two classes of labourers a surplus equal to the profit they could have 
expected from any other employment of their capital. 







Whatever remains beyond this is 


what the farmer can afford to pay as rent to the landlord; since, if he did not 
so pay it, he would receive more than the ordinary rate of profit. . . . No land, 
rented to a capitalist farmer, will permanently yield more than this, and when 
it yields less it is because the landlord foregoes a part of what, if he chose, he 
could obtain. 


This (necessarily very much abridged) is the theory of rent as first 
laid down by Dr. Anderson at the end of the eighteenth century. 
It was practically rediscovered by Ricardo and since his time has 
been commented on and amplified by succeeding political economists, 
but its fundamental principles have remained unaltered. 

In practice, however, landlords do not find it expedient to exact 
so much from their tenants as is indicated above, especially in cases 
where leases are granted, it being important that in bad years the 
tenant should not feel tempted to give up his holding, which he can 
nearly always do in fact, if not technically, and which would result in 
the landlord’s having the farm thrown on his hands, at the very 
moment when it was most disadvantageous. 

The fee simple value of land is usually taken at twenty-five years’ 
purchase of the net rent ; this is what the buyer, in ordinary cases, has 
to pay when purchasing an estate, though naturally the price may 
run either higher or lower, under any exceptional circumstances. 
We may therefore assume that in letting a farm to a tenant the land- 
lord receives about 4 per cent. on his capital. Tenancies are either 
by the year or on a lease for a term of years, the former being most 
usual in England and the latter in Scotland ; though it must not be 
imagined that our farming population is nomadic in its habits under 
one system more than the other—even in England the same families 
often occupy their farms from generation to generation, or if they 
change remain at any rate upon the same estate. i 

Out of his rents, the landlord has to pay the costs of manage- 
ment, also for the upkeep of the farms and his share of the taxes, this 
last a considerable item, land being more heavily taxed than any 
other form of property. On an estate large enough to be managed 
with economy, these various charges may possibly be reduced to 
between 14 and 2 per cent., leaving the owner from 2 to 23 per cent. 
on his capital. In cases, however, where the landlord does not him- 
self superintend the management, or where, from any other cause, 
the expenditure is unduly heavy, his percentage of profit is apt to fall 
far below this figure. This expenditure does not include money spent 
on demesnes, shooting, or anything which may be considered personal 
to the landlord, merely what is spent for the benefit of the tenants. 
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Mr. Munro Ferguson, in a letter to the Spectator written some weeks 
ago, gives the figures for upkeep on two estates belonging to him. 
On one, producing a net rental of 4,995/. a year, 73,418]. has been 
spent since 1880, and on the other, with a net rental of 3,225/., the 
total expenditure has been 71,093/. since 1882. These figures, though 
they will surprise no one conversant with the subject, may seem 
incredible to others, but they can easily be verified, and in fact there 
are few properties on which the total in fee simple value has not 
been expended, within the last three or four generations. 

Were this money not so spent the returns from land would naturally 
diminish, and though the same amount, invested in other securities, 
might possibly more than make up for the consequent depreciation 
in rents, landlords who take an interest in their properties naturally 
prefer to spend it on them, as long as they can feel sure of the safety 
of the investment. The standard for buildings, &c., is thus raised, 
and all landlords have to follow suit, in order to secure tenants. 

It will not surprise anyone, in face of these facts, to find that 
landlords, more than any other class, have been apt to find themselves 
in embarrassed circumstances. From whatever cause arising, these 
have, needless to say, reacted most unfavourably on their properties 
and their tenants ; the case being generally much aggravated by the 
restrictions of the laws of entail, which constitute them, not the owners, 
but merely the life tenants of their property. These last gave rise to 
so many evils, one being the ruinous mortgages on many estates; and 
the right of what is called ‘ free alienation ’ was seen to be so important, | 
in the interest of the land itself, that during the latter half of last 
century various laws were passed, facilitating the cutting off of entails 
on land. This was an undoubted boon, it being obviously better, 
when a landlord became too poor to maintain his estate, that he 
should have power to sell the whole or a part to someone better able 
to keep it up than he was himself. And, in spite of the poorness 
of the return, buyers could still be found ; the supposed security of 
the investment, and the attractions of a country life, inducing men, 
not wholly engrossed by the business side of the question, to sink 
their money in what, from a commercial point of view, could at best 
be called an unprofitable venture. Later legislation, however, tending 
as it has done to increase more and more the burdens on land, the 
uncertainty as to where these exactions will stop, and the irrespon- 
sible statements sometimes made on public platforms, even by states- 
men in responsible situations, concerning the position of the landed 
classes, have at the present time so shaken public confidence in the 
safety of any money invested in property that estates have once 
more become practically unsaleable. The seriousness of this to the 
country in general, and to the agricultural interest in particular, will 
be better appreciated as we go on; so it need not be enlarged on at 
present. 
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A’farmer when renting a farm from a landlord requires a certain 
amount of capital. The land is supposed to be in good condition 
when he takes it ; should it have been let down by the previous tenant, 
he expects a consideration to be made him in the rent. A dwelling- 
house and all necessary farm buildings, proportionate to the size of 
the farm, also drains and fencing, are provided by the landlord, who 
undertakes as well to keep all these in structural repair. Should the 
farmer at any time take more land, and in consequence require more 
house accommodation, he will expect the landlord to provide this 
also. These conditions might be expected to prove a fruitful source 
of disagreement between the two parties to the contract ; it speaks well, 
however, for the working of the system that lawsuits between land- 
lords and tenants are exceedingly rare. 

Farmers as a rule prefer to get on to large estates. The reasons 
for this are obvious. On small ones, the landlord’s margin of profit is 
so small that expenses must perforce be cut down as much as possible. 
Large landowners also, as a rule, take a good deal of pride in the 
condition of their tenantry, and it is a well-known fact that on many 
of the bigger properties, even under good estate management, the 
landlord’s percentage on his capital is as low as 1 per cent. or less. 
As the same time there is a size beyond which it is not advisable to 
go; and in that case the land should be—indeed, it generally is— 
divided and put under separate managements. 

The farmer’s own capital is what is called the working capital of 
the farm, and out of it are provided the stock, seeds, manure, farm 
implements, &c. The amount required varies in different localities 
and depends also to a certain extent upon the nature of the farm ; 
but about 7/. or 8/. per acre should suffice: for many parts of the 
country it would be excessive. This the farmer does not naturally 
expect to lose in the course of his tenancy: he rather looks to see it 
increase. Thus it will be seen that with a capital of 400/. a man 
can obtain the use of fifty acres of land, on which he can live in a 
degree of comfort far greater than he could secure by the employ- 
ment of the same amount of money in any other venture. 

Of all systems of land tenure that have ever been devised, this is 
the cheapest to the farmer and the most absolutely devoid of risk. 
As the reader has already seen, the owner’s expenditure on his property 
varies from one third to one half of his income ; the farmer, on the 
other hand, pays about 4 per cent. on the initial value of the farm. 
Of this he practically gets 14 to 2 per cent. back again, for this is 
money he would have to spend himself on the farm, if it belonged to 
him ; while in the case of buildings, &c., he probably gets much better 
value for the money spent than if he did what was necessary himself, 
as the large amount of work required on an estate enables great 
economies to be effected, and it is doubtful whether the farmers, 
even by co-operating among themselves, could get things done to so 
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much advantage, In the case of large drainage schemes, whereby 
whole districts have been made available for tillage, it is hard to see 
how otherwise they could be done at all. 

It may of course be urged that the Government might under- 
take such an item as drainage ; and of this method one can even now, 
to a certain extent, speak from experience. It has happened, in 
cases where a landlord was too embarrassed to undertake the work 
himself, that he has been forced to raise money from the Government 
for absolutely necessary improvements. Means are provided for 
this purpose. I have under my eyes at this moment the figures of 
one estate where upwards of 20,000/. was raised in this manner by the 
late owner. The work, principally drainage, was conducted under 
Government supervision and carried out in the most expensive manner : 
the repayments, as is usual in these cases, were spread over a number 
of years. These have constituted a very grievous burden on the 
present possessor, who has, besides, had the additional expense of 
having to do nearly the whole of the work over again, so badly was it 
carried out in the first instance. This of course is only one case, 
but similar experiences are not unknown on other properties, and 
there is no doubt that estates kept up under the supervision, and by 
the private enterprise, of the owner are better and more economically 
managed than by any other plan. 

Before considering possible State schemes which might enable 
farmers to own their farms, or procure them at a cheaper rate, let 
us turn for a moment to the peasant proprietors of other countries and 
see how that system has answered with them. 

The peasant proprietors of Denmark are admittedly among the 
most successful. A Scottish Agricultural Commission even thought 
it worth while to visit the country, for the purpose of drawing up a 
report on the subject. To this report I must refer the reader for 
details ; it is not discouraging, and yet, what are the conclusions to 
which one is driven after reading it? In Denmark land is cheap 
and there is a considerable dairying industry—two conditions in 
themselves almost sufficient to insure the success of the small farmer. 
In spite of economy and good management, the farmers are mostly 
in debt ; it is true that this is generally for the purchase money of 
their farms, for which they pay the Government from 4 to 5 per cent. 
Farm for farm, the standard of comfort is below what it is with us, 
and from inspection of their balance sheets it is evident that, even 
after the purchase money of their holdings is paid off, any additional 
sums required for new buildings, &c., will have again to be borrowed. 
On the smaller farms the profits amount to less than an average 
labourer can earn in this country. 

The state of the peasant proprietors in France has of late been 
exciting much attention in that country, and French authors of 
eminence assert that the conditions of their lives are so hard as to 
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have completely changed the character of the agricultural popula- 
tion in the course of the last hundred years. Whether this is true or 
not, it is a fact that ‘le paysan’ is at present strikingly unlike the 
mass of his fellow-countrymen. Miserly, morose, suspicious ; untiring 
industry and rigid economy are forced upon him by the exigencies of 
his position. Notwithstanding this, he is often hopelessly in debt, 
and his standard of comfort may be judged from the fact that in the 
year 1880, out of the nine million odd houses scattered all over France, 
upwards of two millions had only one window, or else no aperture save 
the door, and nearly four million others had only two windows or less. 
These statistics were taken for the purpose of levying the window 
tax, which I believe is still a source of revenue. The progress since 
then has been slow, and what strikes one most, on going into the farm- 
houses, is the very real poverty evident, even among the better class. 
Their food is neither so good nor so plentiful as that of our own farmers. 
Some of these evils no doubt arise from the extreme subdivision 
of the holdings. Twenty years ago it was calculated that 122,000,000 
acres cultivated in France were already cut up into 127,000,000 small 
plots ; and though, owing to the fact that one man is often the owner 
of several plots, the actual acreage per individual is not so small as 
might be supposed, still it is at best a very great inconvenience 
to the farmers, as their holdings, never extensive, often consist of pieces 
at a considerable distance apart. In 1881 when the situation had 
become acute, owing to competition from America, who since the 
year 1876 had been exporting corn to Europe in large quantities, 
France, following the example set her by Germany two years before, 
introduced corn laws, which, though trifling at first, were subsequently 
much increased. In some districts the peasants have abandoned the 
land, and there it is tending once again to get into the hands of large 
proprietors. M. Méline, late French Minister for Agriculture, has 
published a book on the Return to the Land, in which he describes the 
efforts made by the present Government to improve the position of 
the peasants. 

In Savoy peasant proprietorship is the ruling condition. The 
Savoyards are a most attractive people, honest, kindly, and industrious. 
Their climate is good and their soil productive, yielding them three 
crops in the year. In my different visits to the country I always 
found the people full of interest. Their holdings were small and their 
lives seemed unduly hard. Two o'clock in the morning was a not 
unusual hour for them to rise ; towards half-past three their carts, 
laden with market produce, used to come rumbling into the various 
country towns, and at eight o’clock in the evening they were generally 
still busy. All the crops were sold; they had not even the black 
bread of the French peasant for their own use. From the pulp of the 
chestnuts growing along the hedges, they made a kind of dough, 
which they ate instead of bread. They were hopelessly in debt. As 
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a very clever doctor, himself the son of a peasant and a native of the 
country, once said to me, ‘It is the Jew in the country towns who 
owns the whole of Savoy.’ 

In Italy the results of the same system are equally discouraging. 
In the Neapolitan provinces alone, the Bank of Italy and the Bank of 
Naples held in 1902, through foreclosures of mortgages, landed 
property to the value of over two million pounds sterling. 

In America, under what is called the ‘ Homestead Law,’ any citizen 
of the United States having reached the age of twenty-one years, or 
any father of a family, is entitled to claim 160 acres of the public lands 
that have been surveyed but are not otherwise appropriated. His 
only expenses are the registration and other fees, but these are trifling. 
Notwithstanding these favourable conditions the small farmers in 
the Eastern States lead lives of poverty and are much in debt. In 
the Western States they do better, but this seems to be in cases where 
farmers have obtained sections on virgin soil, which they farm with 
the object of getting as much as possible out of the land and putting 
nothing back. 

And now it may not be amiss to consider some of the schemes 
proposed for the improvement of our land system. Let us first take 
the idea of merely confiscating all land to the use of the State, without 
any compensation whatever to the owners, and using the revenues 
for the common good. 

This idea, extravagant as it may sound, has been mooted in some 
quarters and possesses the merit of simplicity. The revenues from 
land, it has been stated, would constitute an enormous source of 
wealth, and ratepayers were asked to believe that any other taxes 
might become unnecessary. The revenues from land in Great Britain 
were estimated in 1906 at a little over 42,000,000/7. Of this, as has 
been seen, from 14,000,000/. to 20,000,000/. are either paid in taxes 
or returned to the land by the present owners, so that, unless it was 
proposed to make the tenants heavy sufferers by the change, only 
upwards of 20,000,000/. would remain for the purpose of relieving the 
nation from other forms of taxation. Now, the national income 
during the last few years has averaged between 140 and 150 millions. 
The twenty odd millions taken irom the landlords would therefore 
not go so very far; it would not, as a matter of fact, even pay the 
interest on the National Debt. And for how long is it to be supposed 
that we should have these twenty millions? Is it not likely that 
the expenditure on estates, which, however heavy it may be, is now at 
any rate managed on the most economical plan by the owners in their 
own interest, would rise very greatly in the immediate future? Does 
not our experience of the way in which, for instance, the ratepayers’ 
money is sometimes managed by our public bodies rather lead us to 
think that the wastage on this head alone might amount very shortly 
to at least 1 per cent.? And does it not seem also possible that the 
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extra expenses of collecting, supervising, &c., might come to at least 
1 per cent. more? No one who knows the amount of supervision 
required on an estate, if it is to be kept up to a constant level of cultiva- 
tion, and how very largely the personal factor enters into the at present 
mostly excellent relations between landlords and tenants, will consider 
this an excessive estimate. It is very safe to prophesy that, were 
the whole estates of the country to be confiscated to-morrow, before 
five years were over they would have to be run at a loss to the ex- 
chequer, and this, too, without conferring the smallest advantage 
on the tenants. Many properties are even now being run at a loss 
by the proprietors ; this is very grievous for them, no doubt, but at 
any rate it is not being done at the expense of the ratepayers. As 
above outlined, this scheme takes no account of the large sums which 
have been lent on land, and which would have to be repaid by the 
State, unless it were proposed to defraud a very large number of people 
in addition to the landlords. Nor does it take account of the sums 
spent on their places, gardens, &c., by proprietors, all of which give 
employment to numbers of people. 

Another idea put forward has been to despoil the landlord and 
make over his property to the tenant. The immediate result of this 
no doubt would be to benefit the present holders of farms. Most 
people would be benefited if they received a present equal to three 
or four times their existing capital. If we may judge from the experi- 
ence afforded us by other countries, this is probably what would 
happen. The immediate standard of comfort would rise consider- 
ably. All would probably go well till buildings, &c., required renewing, 
then the farmer would borrow. He would not be able to get money 
under from 4 to 5 per cent., unless the Government were prepared 
to advance it at the expense of the ratepayers. It does not need 
much acumen to perceive that his liabilities would soon amount to 
more than his present rent. And future generations of farmers, 
how would they fare? If the reader will refer back to a previous 
paragraph he will see that under the present system a man with a 
capital of 4007. can take a farm of fifty acres. If instead of that he 
had to purchase the land from an outgoing tenant, it would cost 
him 1,650/. to establish himself upon the same holding. 

No notice has yet been taken of the enormous shock to every other 
interest in the country, which would be the result of attacking the 
security of land; as an example of this, suffice it to say that the 
* Agricultural Holdings Bill’ alone, which has only just passed into 
law, has already caused the stoppage of all but the most absolutely 
necessary outlays on property—that is to say, shows a prospective loss 
to the farmers of something like 10,000,000I. for the coming year alone— 
and all classes of investors have been made so uneasy that large 
sums of money are being quietly withdrawn from every form of 
industrial enterprise and invested abroad. However, it is not likely 
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that anything so subversive of national interests as either of the above 
measures is seriously contemplated, but it is very possible that some 
measure may be introduced to enable farmers to buy their farms, 
If its provisions were such as not to outrage the national sense of 
equity there would be nothing to be said against such a scheme. It 
is very doubtful whether the State could advance the money at less 
than 4 per cent., but even so, though it would not improve the farmer’s 
position from a pecuniary point of view, there is no doubt that the 
prospect of themselves owning their holdings would appeal to many, 
and among these such a measure would undoubtedly find a good deal 
of support. It must, however, be remembered that Government 
measures for interfering between private interests do not always 
command the success which the good intentions of their promoters 
deserve. The Crofters Act of 1883, for instance, excited a great deal 
of attention at the time, and was to do wonders for the people con- 
cerned. Proprietors who pointed out economic fallacies in the scheme 
were looked upon with a perhaps not unnatural suspicion. Since 
that time, in Orkney alone, two-thirds of the crofters benefited by 
the Act have applied to be relieved from its provisions and allowed to 
return under their former landlords. 

When one considers all these facts it is forced upon one that it 
would be difficult to improve the condition of our farmers unless 
either their taxes, at present heavier than those of any other class 
excepting landowners, could be reduced, or unless they were enabled 
to get better prices for their produce, which last would also have 
the advantage of bringing once more into use the many thousands 
of acres which have gone out of cultivation all over the country owing 
to the impossibility of making them pay at the present values. 

That farmers have existed so long without any form of protection, 
and that their status is still above what it would be in other countries, 
is due entirely to the unique conditions of theirland tenure ; in other 
words, to the existence of the landlord. It is rather the case of the 
latter which needs consideration. The various Governments (for 
the Conservatives have been in no way better than the Liberals), 
in trying to ameliorate the condition of agricultural tenants, have 
often done so without a sufficient appreciation of the exact state 
of things, and it has apparently been thought that the position of the 
farmer could go on being indefinitely improved at the expense of 
the landlord. The wisdom of this from an economical point of view 
we need not discuss here, though it must not be forgotten that 
uneconomical measures have sometimes a way of recoiling on the 
heads of the very people for whose benefit they have been devised, 
and it seems that this is what has already happened in this instance. 

A large number of landowners are at this moment in very serious 
financial difficulties; they may be men to whom their tenants are 
much attached personally, but, needless to say, the farms on their 
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estates contrast unfavourably with those of less impecunious landlords. 
Under present conditions these properties cannot be sold, the State 
having at various times so harried proprietors that no one will if he 
can help it become a landlord. Thus the much-needed capital which 
would do more to put things right than a dozen Acts of Parliament, 
is prevented from flowing freely into the land by faulty if well-inten- 
tioned legislation. 

And now, after all these facts, the question still remains, ‘ What 
shall we do with our land ?’ 

The claim of landholders to the land is altogether subordinate to the policy 
of the State. The principle of property gives them no right to the land, but 
only right to compensation for whatever portion of their interest in the land it 
may be the policy of the State to deprive them of. To that their claim is inde- 
feasible. It is due to landholders, and to owners of any property whatever 
recognised as such by the State, that they should not be deprived of it without 
receiving its pecuniary value. . . . This is due on the general principles on 
which property rests. Nor can it ever be necessary, for accomplishing an object 
by which the community altogether will gain, that a particular portion of the 
community should be immolated.' 


Mill’s theory of the rights of landowners, in as far as they are 
differentiated from those of other proprietors, is vitiated by the 
unsoundness of the premises on which he founded it. Still, the State 
is competent to expropriate the holders of any form of property, 
should it be necessary for the public good. Many battles are either 
lost or won before a single shot has been fired on either side. The 
traitor within the citadel has often been ready to open the gates before 
the fortress has even been called upon to surrender ; but it is not so in 
this case. The landlord is absolutely convinced of his own integrity. 
He knows that he has bought his property over and over again. He 
is as well aware as any business man that, had he invested the 
amount spent on his land, even during the last thirty years, in other 
securities, he would probably have realised more than enough to 
make up for any consequent depreciation in his estates. Neither does 
he under-estimate the fact that the example set by him has done mueh 
to temper in this country the asperity of the struggle for mere wealth. 

The most perfect social conditions must be the outcome of a gradual 
evolution ; it is impossible to impose them on a people by Actr of 
Parliament. I do not claim that any social conditions are yet perfect, 
far from it ; but when we have destroyed, in a few short months or 
even years, a system which has been the outcome of nine centuries of 
continuous growth, we may find that we have nothing better, or even 
so good, to put in its place. And there is also another thing to be 
considered. When we have altered all the conditions of his tenure, 
we may still find that the farmer, overshadowed by the spectre of 
the big loaf, is no better off than he was before. 

M. SALroun. 


! Principles of Political Economy, J. 8. Mill. 








THE BIRTH-RATE AND THE MOTHER 


THERE is no question which has received more attention or been the 
subject of more heated discussion recently than that known as ‘ The 
Decline of the Birth-rate.’ Clergymen, economists, and statisticians 
have made eloquent and learned pronouncements upon it. Amid the 
hubbub there has been one not unimportant person whose point of 
view has been ignored—the mother. 

It is a moral platitude that those who do what they believe to be 
wrong are self-condemned. What our spiritual mentors appear not 
to have grasped is that they are face to face with a new development 
of the mother’s conscience, and the heart of the question is not touched 
by those who impute selfish motives as the only, or the general, or the 
chief cause of this almost universal development. I am not dealing 
here with the refusal of married women to become mothers at all. 
Except in unusual cases they are failing in their duty to themselves, 
to their husbands, and to society. 

I can say from personal experience that a desire for limitation of 
family is at work through all classes of the English-speaking peoples, 
certainly among the more provident of all classes. It would in- 
deed be surprising if the infallible guides along this new path were 
celibate or childless men like Father Bernard Vaughan, the Bishop 
of London, and Mr. Sidney Webb. 

It may be true that if we examine carefully those ‘superlative 
deceivers ’—statistics, with reference to greater longevity we shall 
find that the real birth-rate has not declined at all, but that is not the 
real issue. Wanderings in Europe, the United States of America, and 
the British colonies have made it impossible for me. to doubt that 
there is a rea] revolt amongst women against bearing as many children 
as their mothers and grandmothers bore. In the United States 
especially scarcely a stratum of society is unaffected by this sentiment. 
Mrs. Lydia K. Commander, writing in the American Independent 
about a year ago, showed as the result of exhaustive inquiries among 
medical practitioners and school officials that even the lowest classes 
of immigrants fresh from the slums and hovels of Eastern Europe 
begin to put a limit to their child-bearing as one of the first results of 
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their new environment. As soon as it is realised that better sociai 
conditions are within reach, restriction is adopted as one of the neces- 
sary means to attain them. Even in the conservative and far less 
sophisticated Southern States I found the same revolt. For the last 
four years my lot has been cast in South Africa—the least urban and 
least advanced of British colonies—and I must own to a feeling of great 
surprise when I found that not only in the long-settled districts but 
even among the white women resident in the native reserves the same 
feeling and the contingent precautions are widespread. Separated 
by weary treks from any centre of population, the licensed traders live 
on solitary stations four or five miles from their nearest neighbour, 
or at most in tiny townships of perhaps a dozen families, amid a 
swarming primitive race whose strict abstinence from limitation would 
presumably be held up by Father Vaughan and the Bishop of London 
as an example to Mayfair. Yet in the confidence of speech between 
woman and woman one hears the same ideal expressed—the restriction 
of the number of children within a limit consistent with the health 
and vigour of the women who bear them, and with the means of giving 
each child the best possible start in life. Such women are primitive 
enough in their isolation to be unaffected by the movements and 
ideals, vitiating or otherwise, of city life. A bride who has never seen 
a railway engine is no rarity. No sensible or even sane person is 
influenced by the prospect of an occasional twenty-mile ride for a 
waltz to the drone of a concertina. It is the ideal of wifehood and 
motherhood that has changed. The older generation was hard put 
to it to sign its name, kept no accounts, read nothing, and made up 
by gun-running and liquor-smuggling for the scanty gains of shiftless 
business methods. The younger generation sends its children to 
school, and the boys to distant colleges, heckles the politicians, and 
knows all about the London wool market. The older generation 
tended to find Kafir huts good enough for its purposes—and even 
Kafir women. The younger generation builds homes. Meantime 
the native swarms, the white man rules. 

It is clear, then, that the phenomenon that has rightly come up 
for serious discussion should really be defined as a decline of the 
birth-rate in proportion to the marriage rate. Is it a good or a bad 
thing? If a good thing, is it wrong to adopt it as a conscious aim, 
and to will the means as well as the end? If it be urged that an 
absolute loss of population would be in itself an evil, it is a fact that 
no such loss can be proved, or even considered to be very probable. 
With rational regulation of births the survival rate of infants is raised, 
and ultimately the marriage rate—a topic I shall have to touch upon 
in another connection. But can we stop short when we have counted 
heads? Our question strikes its roots into all the deeper social 
movements of the day—individual development, education, the 
comradeship of husband and wife, provision for old age, the struggle 
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to meet keener competition, the higher value attached to health and 
life. 

To a mother who is consciously aiming at ideals which may possibly 
be in their present form new, but which seem to her to be good, 
jeremiads will be addressed in vain by men who have not first done 
their utmost to remove some crying evils which society tolerates, and 
which affect her and her children very directly, and certainly lead to 
the loss of population. Are there no diseases preventible but not pre- 
vented ? Is there no guilt on a society which allows the sale of 
injurious foods and still more poisonous patent medicines? Do 
notices of dismissal or writs of ejectment tarry on the way because 
there is an infant whose life is at stake ? Have men who uphold the 
continuance of war any right to complain if women rebel against 
enduring without limit the discomforts and pangs of child-bearing 
and the long sacrifice of child-rearing to provide food for powder ? 
Those who refuse to diminish the death-rate at the expense of their 
money-bags are not the ones to sit in judgment on women, even if 
women had no other motive in restriction than to lighten the burden of 
motherhood. No man with a spark of imagination or chivalry would 
wish to force upon the woman dearest to him unwilling motherhood. 

The woman of to-day suffers more than her ancestors both in the 
anticipation and in the hour of child-birth—that is the price paid in 
nerves and physique for her more complete and sympathetic share 
in the work, the thoughts, and the fortunes of her husband and children, 
and for the training which makes it possible. Those who would not 
have it so declare their preference for the insensitive Kafir type. But 
from the entrance to civilisation vestigia nulla retrorsum. If child- 
bearing costs more, child-rearing costs infinitely more. The Kafir 
woman resigns herself to losing half the children born to her through 
carelessness or neglect or ignorance. The remainder are left to 
‘grow,’ like Topsy. But the white woman agonises over her child. 
The more intelligent she is, the more she knows of child life and 
hygiene, the more ambitious of the best, the intenser grow her cares 
and anxieties. And the higher the type of children, the more difficult 
to rear, for the higher type of brain takes more than its fair share of 
nourishment. If, through having too many children, when the mother 
has ‘ grown dead sick of children,’ she fails in her duty to the later 
comers, she suffers pangs of remorse which the husband who is only 
anxious to have ‘the brats kept out of his way’ cannot understand. 
What opportunity for wise upbringing had a woman I know, on whom 
fell the housework and a fair share of shop-work and stock-tending, 
and who for twenty years was either carrying or nursing a babe? 
‘Do you think,’ she asked me one day, ‘ that if I had known how to 
prevent it I would have had fifteen children ? ’ 

‘The curse of Eve’ is a phrase that one hears drop glibly from 
the pulpit. Is it for men to press the curse on women so remorse- 
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lessly as to give them no mitigation? Could any man do so who 
realised his debt to mother, sister, nurse? The Divine recompense 
is the gift of a little leisure to enjoy the growth and development of 
the lovely little creatures they have gone to death’s door to bring forth 
into life. And is the demand for this to be cheaply sneered at as the 
whim of the fashionable and frivolous? When Nature wants a school 
of fish she spawns a million. When she wants a few thousand rabbits 
she produces large families at intervals of a few weeks, of which, 
perhaps, 10 per cent. survive. To make certain of one hundred 
Kafirs she produces two hundred. But the modern mother, who 
knows that the want of individual care is the modern Herod, revolts 
from a theology which palliates such slaughter of the innocents. As 
we ascend in the scale of the nations motherhood grows keener and 
tenderer, and the mother’s joy in the life of her little ones is the measure 
of her grief in their death. Amongst us the loss of a child has become 
one of the world’s tragedies, and scars the mother’s heart beyond the 
healing power of years. 

Practically all the women of our race are capable of this passionate 
and lasting love, which carries with it the most devoted care, though 
evil social conditions and too many calls on this devotion may weaken 
and exhaust it. 

A short while ago Pearson’s Magazine contained some striking 
articles on the enormous number of needless deaths among infants in 
the British Isles. It is practically certain that with a smaller number 
of births the proportion of deaths would be less. The mother of too 
many children, whether in the richer classes or more particularly in the 
working classes and among colonists, has neither the strength nor the 
ability to attend properly to them all. The race of good nurses other 
than the mother herself is‘almost extinct. No mother who does not 
supervise the nursery herself, however rich she may be, can be certain 
that her children are properly cared for. In the case of colonists, 
living, like the South Africans, amid a lower race, too large a family 
is fatal to the character of the white race, for, except in the case of 
very well-to-do parents, the children just above the baby must be left 
almost entirely to the care of coloured girls who are neither enlightened 
nor moral, or to natives still lower in the scale of humanity. Many a 
child in the native reserves can speak no language but Kafir, and only 
those who understand that language can gauge the fetid vocabulary 
which they learn to syllable before they learn to understand. In 
England nowadays women must supervise the work of house, shop, 
farm, and garden, and the two or three children that they can rear in 
good principles by careful training are of far more worth as Empire- 
builders than a swarm of children tainted by too close contact with a 
lower race, or, in England, left to the tender mercies of possibly 
careless hirelings. 

Though possibly the power of nursing has decreased, the potential 
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fertility of women in civilised society seems to increase. It is certain. 
that it far exceeds the capacity for wise and careful rearing. In hot 
climates such as that of India or South Africa a mother could bear 
ten children in as many years if she survived so long. Yet Father 
Bernard Vaughan unsparingly condemns even the regulation of the 
interval between births! He can never have realised the mother’s 
anguish who knows that her little ones have come too closely on each 
other’s heels to have the vitality they require for a healthy life. He 
who speaks lightly of the hand that rocks the cradle emptying it of 
one baby for a fresh one can never have heard the wailing of the 
dispossessed babe deprived of its mother’s first care and attention, 
or seen the mother’s tears drop on the ailing and puling infant who 
has taken all her strength and yet has so little for itself. 

It is significant of much of the truth of this matter that the men 
who most readily recognise the necessity of regulation are those who 
are most attached to wife and weans. The struggle for life grows 
harder, and few can discuss the question, as Father Vaughan’s father 
did with him, on broad acres that have passed by inheritance through 
many generations. The increasing ‘ mobility of labour ’ is an element 
of the difficulty of rearing large families, and one that specially burdens 
the mother. Few Englishmen are secure from the call to travel to 
‘some distant sun,’ which may not be a healthy sun. It would seem 
a commonplace that the question must differ from what it was when 
our grandfathers seldom moved from the parish in which they were 
born. However healthy the children, there are anxieties and heavy 
costs. If the children are unhealthy, that is a story you may read in 
ruined nerves and premature grey hairs. Instead of a spiritual 
equivalent for the old Poor Law, which set a premium on the number 
of children, we need a premium on the quality of the children. Even 
at home, do not the hospitals and asylums, for those who through 
weakness of moral or physical constitution fail in the terrific modern 
struggle for existence, cost as much as the ratepayers like to pay ? 
The ‘ mob that owns only personal property ’ does well to think long 
thoughts. 

Nothing but the regulation of the number of children can make 
early marriage possible. Here we come upon the fact-that under a 
system of restriction the increase of the marriage rate will help to 
balance the decline of the birth-rate per mother.. If ten women 
marry and each has three children there will be as many births as if 
five marry and each has six. Not only so, but early marriage is the 
solution of most promise in dealing with one great problem which is 
not often discussed as part of the question of matrimony, but which 
never ought to be discussed apart from it. The Western races rightly 
set an ever-increasing value on the chastity and fidelity of the man 
and the husband. The man who has climbed out of promiscuity, 
open or secret, has more capacity for good than he who has not. He 
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is on the up-grade. He who does anything to postpone the age of 
marriage, or to make marriage less attractive or less compassable, is 
pushing back the climber into the slough. I say no word against 
celibacy for exceptional men who have felt a call to it. But Tolstoy 
in The Kreutzer Sonata has drawn a vivid picture of the morbid effects 
of the celibacy of the married. The average man feels no call to 
celibacy, and recognises the force of the second of the ‘causes’ of 
matrimony set forth in the Anglican ceremony. This cause surely 
still operates, even if a couple decide that for a time; or for always, 
they have had as many children as they can rightly bring up; or that 
the wife can bear without that shrinking horror and fear which we 
realise increasingly, as every year adds to our knowledge of the influence 
of pre-natal conditions, must leave a disabling impress on the unborn 
child. 

Our spiritual advisers should look the fact squarely in the face 
that all their denunciations will not lessen the reluctance of women 
under changed conditions of society to bear large numbers of children, 
and that their condemnation of restriction is simply a denial of their 
pronouncement ‘What God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder.’ 

It is not only unwise but false to say, as Father Vaughan does, 
that in a marriage in which restriction of family is deliberate, the 
husband and wife have lost all respect for each other. Rather by 
continued ‘ mutual society, help, and comfort’ they grow to be closer 
comrades, more one in heart and aim. Their children are a bond of 
union such as they can never be when their advent has been against 
the will and conscience of the mother. The ideal of the family as the 
foundation of society is thus worthily upheld. On the other hand, 
is it not horribly true that when such causes as we have referred to 
sap the foundation of society, and society does nothing to lighten the 
burden the foundation has to bear, the structure comes to rest more 
and more on those whom Socrates called its pillars? Are we to 
strengthen the foundation, or to multiply the pillars ? : 

I need hardly say that I am fully aware that the withholding of 
recognition by the medical profession and society generally that the 
mother’s claim is right within proper limits is producing great evils. 
If the doctor passes by on the other side, the quack is always at hand. 
Father Vaughan’s hearer who ‘ refused to add greatly to his income 
by giving such advice’ could have saved much suffering by a few 
minutes’ conversation. The recent jeremiads will tend to prolong 
such evils, and on that ground call for protest. 

It is quite unlikely that in this matter the conscience of the 
race will reject as evil means advisedly adopted to attain an aim 
which commends itself as good. A few years ago it was the use of 
anesthetics at child-birth that was denounced as an avoidance of the 
curse of Eve. How hopelessly unchivalrous Adam has always been 
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about that unrejected apple! Even the Boer Predikants rarely thunder 
now against the destruction of locusts because locusts are a scourge 
of God. The untheological mind cannot reconcile itself to the theory 
that God sends the scourges while the Devil sends the antidotes and 
gives us the brains to discover and apply them. 


IrEnE M. Asupy MacrapyeEn, 
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ENGLISH ORAL TRADITION 


I HAVE spent more than three years travelling about in England, as an 
American clergyman, and have taken duty—for longer or shorter 
periods—in almost every diocese. 

In every parish I have visited, when time would permit, I have 
made a point of looking up the local oral traditions. There are very 
few written traditions, and these are, as a rule, cooked up more or less, 
and are therefore devoid of real interest and value. The difficult 
thing, of course, is to get the tradition at first hand ; that is, in the 
regular channel of oral communication without any intermediary. 
For you cannot trust the parson or the doctor or any other educated 
man who may live in the village to tell you the exact truth about any 
tradition. And the strange thing is that these educated people may 
live in the midst of the most interesting traditions for a lifetime without 
knowing anything about them. The farmer is the most likely person 
to put you on the right scent, but even he is not wholly trustworthy. 
It is to the plain, ignorant, stupid agricultural labourer, and to the 
equally ignorant village tinker and mechanic that you must go for the 
direct and authentic line of tradition. And this is a most delicate 
business, for it is the nature of these shy folk to give you what you 
want, and it is astonishing what plausible stories they can improvise. 
In fact, they will be able usually to accommodate you with any kind 
of tradition you require; that is, if you, by your questions, give them 
any kind of a lead. You must therefore use indirection, must dis- 
semble your real purpose and approach your subject in a way that will 
arouse no suspicion in the rustic mind that you are on the hunt for 
traditions. Above all, you must avoid, as far as possible, asking 
questions ; for, however skilfully disguised, they are almost certain 
to give you away. The parson has more and better chances for dis- 
covering the true local traditions than anyone else, for the reason 
that he can, if he be gifted with tact, cover his visits with a multitude 
of plausible pretences. The important thing is to get your man— 
it is always a man, women are too garrulous to repeat what they 
have heard without giving their own emendations and glosses—to 
talk, for this is the surest way to establish friendly relations with him. 
Any subject almost will serve your purpose, especially anything 
relating to the parish, the village, or the graveyard. For the most 
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interesting and valuable bits of tradition are hidden away in the- 
most unexpected holes and corners of the rustic mind, and drop out 
suddenly like pure nuggets of gold from some dull, hard, unpromising 
lump of quartz. There is a small round hole in a pane of glass in one 
of the windows of the room where I am at this moment writing. I 
felt certain the hole had been made by a bullet, but I had inhabited 
the apartment for nearly two months without asking any questions 
about it. This is in the town of Cricklade, Wiltshire, near the 
Gloucestershire border. It is situated on the banks of the Thames 
near ‘Thames Head,’ ‘and is of great antiquity,’ to quote from 
Kelly’s Directory. In fact, the greatness of its antiquity no man 
knoweth, for it reaches back to ‘ Brutus, who with his warlike Trojans 
took possession of the Island of Albion, and planted a Colony of Greek 
Philosophers on this spot and called it “ Grekelade.” ’ However true 
or false this may be, there is no doubt about the ancient character of 
the town, and that it is the site of the first University ever established 
in England. Moreover, it is claimed that to this foundation Oxford 
University owes its origin. Of course, the Benedictines had a settle- 
ment here. The town now consists for the most part of one long, 
wide, irregular street, in which a market is held once a month, when 
cattle, sheep, and pigs are to be seen rounded up in front of every door 
from one end of the town to the other. And occasionally an adven- 
turous cow, steer, or pig bursts into the very bosom of a family circle. 
The house in which I am now lodged is at the north end of the town, 
where the street suddenly widens into a sort of public square. This 
square is occupied on certain festival days with merry-go-rounds, 
shooting galleries, cocoa-nut alleys, and the like national sports, from 
which the town receives a small revenue. I asked my landlady the 
other day if these sports were not a source of some annoyance. She 
waxed very hot in answering my question, and said they were not 
only a great nuisance, but a great danger, and, pointing to the small 
round hole in the window-pane, said that was done last Michaelmas 
by a bullet from a shooting-gallery just in front of the house. ‘ But 
I should think you could stop that sortof thing?’ Isaid. ‘No,’ she 
replied, ‘ these people have the right to the use of the open space by 
. the payment of a small licence, and no one can prevent them, and we 
must take the risk and prosecute them individually for any damage 
they may do. That is what the police inspector says. But you can’t 
get anything out of such vagabonds. Still, I think I know a way to 
prevent them coming here any more. I and my husband were both 
born in this town, and anyone born in Cricklade has the right to sell 
any proper merchandise in the streets of any town in England and Wales 
without licence, and we and Captain K—— (their next-door neighbour) 
are going to cover the square with tables during these festivals on the 
pretence of selling things. Of course, we shall have to offer something 
for sale.’ ‘ How did the natives of Cricklade come by this special 
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privilege?’ I inquired. ‘It was given by royal grant to the 
natives of this town, because Cricklade gave refuge to a queen in 
distress.’ I was not and have not been able to learn either the name 
of the queen or the nature of her distress ; but this gave me a scent 
which I have followed pretty closely, and while I have learned nothing 
more concerning the incident itself—for the clergy, the doctor, the 
squire, and all the other members of the gentry were wholly ignorant 
of the tradition, had in fact never heard of it before, yet—and this is 
the interesting feature—I have made sufficient investigation to learn 
that this merely oral tradition, hundreds of years old and without any 
documentary evidence to support it, will, if evoked, hold good to-day, 
at least in Cricklade, and my landlady’s citizenship will stand her in 
good stead. This oral tradition is therefore at least of some real value 
to her, whether true or false. That it is true I have not the slightest 
doubt, and I offer the following explanation for what it is worth. 
There is a farmhouse in this town, which I can look upon from my 
back window, that has always, time out of mind, supported the lordly 
name of ‘ Abington Court.’ When or why this grand name was given 
to a mere farmhouse, and, as at present seen, a very ordinary one at 
that, no one here seems to know, or to be curious about. The present 
family have occupied it for more than sixty years as tenant farmers. 
The house and a large portion of the farm are beautifully situated on 
the south side of the winding Thames. Now, there is not only tradi- 
tion but documentary proof that here in Cricklade was at one time 
a royal hunting-box, and that Charles the Second was the last sovereign 
to occupy it. ‘Abington Court’ figures in the Court records of those 
times, and the site of this farmhouse would have certainly been the 
most desirable spot in this neighbourhood, and for miles around, for 
a royal seat. This fact of itself, together with the name ‘ Abington 
Court,’ which has always been associated with the place, is worth 
something in an argument which endeavours to establish the ancient 
site of the royal residence. But ‘ Abington Court’ boasts of a royal 
bedstead, which I have seen, and in which I implicitly believe. It is 
a large four-posted solid oak bedstead, with a heavy oak covering, 
or ‘canopy,’ if this word can be properly made to apply to material 
so substantial. The head board is high, reaching in fact to the top, 
and is very elaborately and artistically carved, as is also the catiopy 
and the posts. The footboard is lost. This bedstead has always 
belonged to this farmhouse—Abington Court, as it is called. I made 
an offer to purchase it, but was told by the farmer that it was a part 
of the estate and could not be alienated. ‘ Was there any writing to 
that effect ?’ I asked. ‘ No, but it was quite well understood,’ was the 
answer. This is all mere tradition, but when taken together with all 
the other circumstances—with the beautiful situation on the Thames, 
the princely name, and the historical fact of the royal hunting-box— 
it furnishes almost the last necessary link in a pretty strong chain of 
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evidence that goes to show that ‘ Abington Court’ was once a royal 
abode. If, then, this chain hangs together, without much tinkering, 
as I believe it does, we have established our major premise, namely, 
that Abington Court was once a royal seat. That much we shall now 
at any rate assume as proved, and from this it is not a very wide 
nor wild leap to the conclusion that once upon a time a queen gave 
birth to a child in the town of Cricklade. And this I take to be the 
meaning of the tradition that this town gave refuge to a queen in 
distress, and that this interesting event caused the king to decree 
that all the native citizens of this place should be for ever at liberty 
to sell, without licence, any and all articles of merchandise throughout 
England and Wales. Moreover, I have come upon some small traces 
of a tradition that the royal bedstead was left behind when the Court 
took its final departure, as a most appropriate gift to the citizens of 
the town in which a royal accouchement had taken place. I may be 
guilty of a little innocent cooking of facts in the explanation I have 
given of this interesting local tradition, but I am wholly unconscious 
of any disposition to do so, and I fearlessly stake my reputation as an 
antiquarian (which I am not) upon the issue. At any rate, here we 
have a local oral tradition that has outrun all written records, and 
has nothing but the word of mouth of the most ignorant members 
of the community to support it, and yet when this tradition is 
evoked it retains, even to-day, the character and force of statutory 
law. The fact that not one of the ‘gentry’ of Cricklade, so far as 
I know, had ever heard of this tradition is very remarkable, but 
is in perfect character with the unconscious methods by which 
these country traditions are perpetuated from generation to gene- 
ration. 

But I have now to relate a still more remarkable example 
of the secret manner, conscious or unconscious, in which these 
traditions are held and passed on by the peasants. I told my 
story of the royal grant in favour of the citizens of Cricklade 
to Mr. Charles Beadon, of ‘ Upcott,’ in the adjoining parish of 
Latton, and he quickly gave me a Roland for my Oliver. I give 
Mr. Beadon’s story substantially as he told it to me. A few years 
ago a labourer was working in Mr. Beadon’s garden under his imme- 
diate supervision, and a propos of nothing that he can remember 
this man remarked that a certain stream near by, called the ‘ Lertoll 
Stream,’ was good for the eyes, and that people used to carry 
this water away to bathe their eyes with. This was all the rustic 
knew, and therefore was all he would say. A more intelligent and 
romantic individual would have garnished this simple story with a 
border of some kind. But poor Hodge had not the wit to do that, 
and without adding or subtracting he passed on the tradition just as 
his forebears had done all these centuries. Mr. Beadon is a native of 
the village, and his uncle, the late Canon Beadon, was for fifty-three 
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years the vicar of this parish, and yet this was the first time that any 
member of the family had ever heard of such a ridiculous superstition, 
and he naturally gave it little or no thought. A year or so after this 
trifling incident, the present vicar of the parish came in to see Mr. 
Beadon, and asked him if he had ever heard anything about a spring 
behind the ‘Oak Barn,’ called the ‘ Lertoll Well,’ from which the 
stream of that name is supposed to flow, and if there was any tradition 
in the parish that this water was good for the eyes. The vicar said 
he asked these questions because he had just received a letter from 
the Bishop of Bristol inquiring if he had ever come upon such a 
tradition in the parish. Mr. Beadon then made known for the first 
time the story of the agricultural labourer, and this peasant was the 
humble instrument of enabling the Bishop—who is a well-known 
antiquarian scholar, to trace the story of the ‘ oak tree "—under which 
St. Augustine held his famous conference with the native British 
clergy—to this ‘Oak Barn.’ Here the historical ‘ oak tree ’ once stood, 
and from under its branches a spring of water issued, with which 
the saint healed the blind. The historical incident known to the 
bishop and scholar gave the fact of the conference, the oak tree, and 
the reported healing; the oral tradition furnished by the rustic 
identified the place, and confirmed, in a most unintentional and in- 
genuous manner, the whole story of the famous conference. So that 
the Oak Barn in the parish of Down Ampney, not more than two miles 
from where I write, has now been with reasonable probability identified 
with St. Augustine’s ‘ oak tree,’ through the casual word of a peasant 
dropped between the intervals of digging in Mr. Beadon’s garden. 
But to me the most interesting part of this remarkable story is the 
amazing fact that Mr. Beadon’s family have lived not one mile distant 
from the ‘Oak Barn’ for at least sixty years, and still he had never 
heard of this tradition concerning the healing qualities of the ‘ Lertoll 
Stream,’ and yet it has been passing from mouth to mouth among the 
humble and ignorant folk of this parish for thirteen centuries. The 
Venerable Bede mentions in his account of St. Augustine’s conference 
with the native British clergy the circumstance that after the con- 
ference the saint healed a man’s eyes by prayer, and—tradition 
adds—by bathing them with water from a spring hard by. I cannot 
at the moment verify this very free quotation from Bede, but I think 
it is substantially correct, and I leave it thus. 

I spent six months as the locum tenens of a remote Norfolk country 
parish. My next-door neighbour, a widow lady, had married into one 
of the few yeoman families who still live on their own land. This was 
a very ancient family. My neighbour and I became very good friends, 
and held almost daily converse with each other. 

* How is it,’ I asked her one day, ‘ that the villagers never by any 
chance pronounce your name as you do ?’ 

‘It is sheer stupidity mixed with stubbornness,’ she replied. 
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‘But have they always pronounced your name wrongly, for they 
seem to spell it correctly ? ’ 

‘Yes ; they have always persisted in spelling it one way and pro- 
nouncing it another. But the Norfolk villager is noted for his rude 
and ignorant independence, as it is called.’ 

But I did not feel so sure that this would account for a habit of 
speech among the peasantry which was both universal and imme- 
morial, so far as I could learn, and I thought it a matter worth in- 
vestigating. I asked several villagers why they did not pronounce 
this lady’s name as she did, and as it was spelt. But they could give 
no answer, the only reply being that their fathers and mothers had 
always pronounced the name as they did. So I did not get very far 
in my investigation, till one day, in passing through a village some 
eight miles distant, I found that it bore the name of my yeoman 
family. This at once arrested my progress, and, dismounting, and 
giving my horse a rest, I spent several hours walking about talking 
with the villagers. I found that they all pronounced the name just 
as our own village folk did, and that in spite of the spelling to the 
contrary. I became very much interested, and I asked to see the 
church records. But this was rather difficult, as the incumbent was 
absent. However, I finally induced the clerk to show me the books. 
The records of this parish went back to the fifteenth century, and 
I discovered that the name I was in search of was spelt first one way 
and then the other, till I came to the seventeenth century—my ex- 
amination went backward from the nineteenth—when it was uniformly 
spelt as the village folk now pronounced it. This was indeed a most 
important discovery, and proved in a striking manner that the peasant 
folk had perpetuated by word of mouth the correct original name of 
this ancient family, whilst the family itself had lost it. This I regard 
as a very remarkable instance of the purity and persistence of oral 
tradition in the very face of the incorrect written word, proving, as I 
have always held, that tradition is more trustworthy than history 
so called. 

On my return home I greeted my neighbour by her correct tra- 
ditional name, and remarked that the villagers were not so stupid, 
but were perhaps even more stubborn than she had suspected. 
She was greatly interested in the results of my antiquarian re- 
search, but pretended not to be convinced, and always smiled when 
I greeted her—as I did ever after—by the correct ancient family 


name. 
Not many months ago, during a somewhat heated discussion in the 


smoke-room of a West End club, the following old saw was given as 
a perfect example of false logic : ‘ Tenterden steeple was the cause of 
the Goodwin Sands.’ But I contended that on the contrary this was 
an example both of good logic and the persistency and value of oral 
tradition. My intervention in the discussion was laughed at by a 
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room full of university men, many of whom were well-known authors ; 
and I stood there for some ten minutes quite alone contending against 
this brilliant company of Britons. 

‘But he laughs best who laughs last,’ and I stuck to my thesis, 
intimating, as politely as I could, that it was pure ignorance which 
caused their merriment. I then gave the following account of this 
classic example of false logic: When the encroachment of the shoals 
called the Goodwin Sands began to be dangerous to navigation, there 
was some sort of a commission appointed to investigate the matter, 
and if possible to ascertain the cause. Many expert witnesses had been 
heard when a common sailor took the stand and said he had always 
understood that Tenterden steeple was the cause of the Goodwin 
Sands. Of course, he was laughed at for his pains by the wise and 
learned commission, and his testimony has served to amuse the knowing 
ones for many generations. But a little knowledge of the local tra- 
dition of Tenterden confirms the testimony of the poor ignorant sailor 
and turns the laugh at last upon the commission. A sum of money 
had been left by an enterprising citizen of the parish of Tenterden to 
keep the Goodwin Sands from encroaching upon the Channel. This 
money was honestly applied for some time, how long is not known, 
and the shoals were kept clear. But the time came when these funds 
were diverted from their rightful purpose, and were misapplied for 
the erection of a steeple on the parish church. The sands were thus 
left to accumulate, and hence the very truthful, as well as logical, 
saying of the people that Tenterden steeple was the cause of the 
Goodwin Sands. Here we have’ a perfect bit of logic, containing a 
very interesting and valuable historical incident, wrapped up in a 
traditional nutshell—which has been handed on from generation to 
generation by word of mouth. 

‘But where is Tenterden steeple ? It is nowhere near the Good- 
win Sands,’ exclaimed several of my literary auditors at once ; and I 
then had to supplement my lecture on the persistency and value of 
English oral tradition with a short discourse on English geography, 
explaining that there was a time—strange as it might seem to these 
highly literary gentlemen—when Tenterden steeple was nearer the 
coast than it is to-day. 

The Mayor of Canterbury writing to the Times only the other aay; 
in answer to a letter of Sir W. B. Richmond concerning the alarming 
condition of the cathedral tower, states that ‘ The Mayor and com- 
monalty, as a body corporate, are no more responsible for the present 
condition of the cathedral tower than are the Goodwin Sands for that 
of Tenterden church steeple.’ The Mayor in his quotation of this 
old maxim has got it wrong end first, but his meaning is clear enough, 
and he has unwittingly evoked an example which is fatal to his argu- 
ments, for if the municipality of Canterbury is no less as well as no 
more responsible for the decay of the cathedral tower than Tenterden 
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steeple was for the accumulation of the Goodwin Sands, then it is 
wholly responsible. 

The ecclesiastical parish of Chipperfield—where I acted as locum 
tenens for nearly a year—lies for the most part within the manor of 
King’s Langley. This was once a royal manor, and some remains of 
the royal manor-house are still to be seen on the top of Langley Hill. 
There is also a royal tomb in Langley church, and there is a tradition, 
which is acted upon to this day, that the lord or lady of the manor 
has the special privilege of raising the Royal Standard on all national 
festive days. All these things have, as it were, clothed King’s Langley 
parish with an atmosphere of royalty. Now, among the traditions, 
there is one to the effect that during the royal residence at this manor- 
house there was a decree passed that the widows of the village of 
Chipperfield in the manor of King’s Langley should not be allowed the 
usual dowry from their husband’s estates, be they large or small. 
That some of the villagers believe this law to be still in force is shown 
by the following incident. The late lord of the manor, a few years 
ago, was condoling with a widow who had just lost her husband, when 
the old crone greatly surprised him by saying, ‘ Yes, sir, it is hard, 
but the worst is, I can’t keep any of his things if his children’ (who 
were also her own) ‘ wants to take them.’ ‘ But why not?’ asked the 
lord of the manor. ‘ Why, sir, don’t you know there is a law that 
no woman in Chipperfield can claim anything that belonged to her 
husband ?’ 

‘IT know there is an idle tradition to that effect, but it has never 
been a law so far as I know. But what makes you think there is such 
alaw?’ ‘ Well, sir’ (I give the substance of her words), ‘ I have always 
heard that once there was a king with a hunchback, who came to see 
our beautiful Chipperfield Common. The women of the village all 
turned out to see his Majesty, and when they saw his hunchback they 
all laughed at him. This made the king very angry, and he then and 
there decreed that no Chipperfield woman should ever inherit a dowry 
from her husband.’ 

The lord of the manor had lived at least for sixty years in Chipper- 
field, and, whilst he was familiar with this tradition, he had never 
before heard anything about the special circumstances connected 
with the origin of this royal decree. And yet this very picturesque 
bit of history—for history it appears to be—had been passing for five 
centuries, by word of mouth, from one generation to another, and from 
one villager to another. Could anything better illustrate the un- 
intentional secrecy and persistency of English oral tradition ? 

The story of a visit to Chipperfield by a hunchback king is strangely 
corroborated by the fact that Richard the Third was at least once in 
residence (between the years 1483-85) at King’s Langley manor. 

A curious and amusing instance of the way family reputations are 
sometimes perpetuated by oral traditions came under my notice in an 
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ancient Lincolnshire country parish. I was talking one day with my 
cook about the various families in the parish, when in the course of our 
gossip the name of a very old county family became the subject of 
comment. Speaking of the lady who was the present head of this 
family, my cook said: ‘She be mighty good to the people, she be; but 
she do like her own way, she do, and she be dreadful hard on the young 
people. But they do say that her own young ladies’ (they were all 
married) ‘ be a bit wild.’ 

* What do you mean ?’ I asked. 

‘No harm, I am sure, sir, only they do say as how one of the young 
ladies fell into the dyke stream at the end of the first field as you goes 
to the cricket ground, and that she was taken out with her long 
beautiful hair all down and wet by a young gentleman what was a 
readin’ with the rector, sir.’ 

‘I don’t understand.’ 

* Well, sir, it was like this, sir. You know the rectory field’ (I was 
living in the rectory house) ‘and the manor field both go down together 
to the dyke side by side like. Well, sir, the rector he had a young 
gentleman a-readin’ with him for the University, and him and my lady 
used to meet each other o’ nights at the Dyke Bridge. And the way 
they was found out was because my lady fell into the dyke one dark 
night, and the young gentleman had to pull her out and take her home 
all wet and drabbled like, with her long hair a-hanging down, and they 
do say it reached nearly to the ground. And that’s how it all comes 
out at last that they were a-making love with each other, sir.’ 

‘When did this happen ? ’ I inquired. 

‘Oh, I don’t know that, sir.’ 

‘Did you know this young lady ?’ 

‘Oh no, sir.” 

On further investigation, and on making inquiry of the lady of the 
manor herself, I found that this clandestine and very romantic 
meeting between the man and the maid had been the talk of the parish 
for more than a hundred years, and had given a reputation for wildness 
to the daughters of this family during all these years. Which is 
another proof of the persistency and truthfulness of English oral 
traditions, and, as I remarked to the lady of the manor, the continujty 
of character, to which latter, however, she demurred. 

It is in these quiet and remote places and by the most simple and 
unpremeditated methods, that the oral traditions of England are 
handed on from generation to generation. Written records kill them, 
as does also too much knowledge. But knowledge, at least in the 
sense of reading and writing can no longer be kept away from the 
peasants, so that now is the time to take stock of these most interesting 
and valuable traditions which are hidden away in the remote corners of 
the rustic mind all over England ; and I fear that in another generation 
they will have been lost for ever. 
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I feel sure that almost every country parish in England contains 
some interesting and valuable local oral tradition, if one but knew 
how to get on the scent of it, however trivial it may seem. The smart 
up-to-date destructive critic often talks more nonsense than the 
ignorant local story-tellers in the old Anglo-Saxon villages, where 
they still keep the ‘ veast’ by old reckoning, a fortnight behind the 
date of national festivals as given in the modern almanack. 


G. Monroe Royce. 
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MACBETH ON THE STAGE 











* NovEMBER 5th, 1664.—To the Duke’s house to see Macbeth, a pretty 
good play, but admirably acted.’ This is Pepys’s first entry in his 
diary, as it records his first impression, in the character of an assiduous 
and critically-minded playgoer, concerning Macbeth. Two years 
later, on the 28th of December 1666, he saw it again at ‘the Duke’s 
house,’ and then found it not only, as before, ‘ most excellently acted,’ 
but moreover ‘ a most excellent play for variety.’ Here was a decided 
increase on his first faint admiration, but after a much shorter interval 
appreciation of the play grew greatly upon him. On the 6th of 
December 1667 he wrote : 


To the Duke’s house, and saw Macbeth, which, though I saw it lately, yet 
appears a most excellent play in all respects, but especially in divertise- 
ment, though it be a deep tragedy; which is a strange perfection in a tragedy, 
it being most proper here, and suitabl2. 


























It would be highly interesting to know why the diarist thought 
that relief to tragedy was particularly appropriate in Macbeth, and 
also exactly what scenes or incidents he included in the term ‘ divertise- 
ment.’ There was a vein of pleasant childlikeness in him which would 
doubtless have delighted in the entry of Macbeth and Banquo on 
horseback, which was noted by Doctor Simon Forman in the early 
production of the play, and may have been preserved as traditional 
f business ; there was the Porter’s scene; there were the Witches, and, 
one may suppose, the songs in their scenes (iii. 5 and iv. 1) due, as 
Mr. Sidney Lee and others hold, probably to Middleton, and inter- 
polated by the players after the first production. However that may 
be, Pepys was sufficiently impressed by the play to pay it two more 
recorded visits, concerning one of which (October 16, 1667) he noted 
that he was ‘ vexed to see Young (who is but a bad actor at best) act 
Macbeth, in the room of Betterton, who, poor man! is sick.’ Clearly 
this ‘deep tragedy’ was a favourite piece not only, after his first 
impression, with Pepys, but also with the general run of audiences, 
as it has always continued to be. Apart from its deeper interests 
there is an obvious reason for this in the ding-dong swiftness of action, 
unusual in Shakespeare, and variety, despite similarity, in situation 
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that have been noted by all commentators, including Doctor Johnson, 
who, however, held also the strange opinion that the play had ‘no 
nice discriminations of character ; the events are too great to admit 
the influence of particular dispositions, and the course of the action 
necessarily determines the conduct of the agents.’ The constant 
popularity of Macbeth as a stage play accounts for the numerous 
oddities or ‘ divertisements ’ extant with regard to it in stage history 
and stage story, as well as for the many forms of tampering and tinker- 
ing it has undergone. The craze for bettering Shakespeare is indeed 
not far remote from the passion for squaring the circle or discovering 
a mechanical method of perpetual motion. Even Goethe proposed 
for the Weimar Theatre an ‘improvement’ on Romeo and Juliet, 
and D’Avenant in his much earlier time did nothing much out of the 
way when, as Downes said, he turned Macbeth into a kind of opera. 
What is more noteworthy than the fact that D’Avenant tried his hand 
at cobbling Macbeth is the other fact that the result of his handiwork 
should have held the stage so long as it did. Garrick made a consider- 
able pother about restoring Shakespeare’s Macbeth to the theatre ; 
but the restoration was so queer a process that the great actor-manager, 
, who played Macbeth, wrote in a longish speech for himself, after he had 
received his death-wound from Macduff—in order, perhaps, as Foote 
was wont to mimic one of Garrick’s special mannerisms (in Lothario),‘ to 
che-che-che-cheer his heart in dy-dy-dying.’ 

Even Macready did not get rid of the ‘operatic’ excrescences. 
I have before me three playbills of performances wherein he played 
Macbeth, on the 16th of January 1832 at Drury Lane, when the 
favourite singer, Mr. H. Phillips, appeared as Hecate, and among 
the ‘Principal Singing Witches’ were Miss Faucit, Mrs. Orger, 
Mrs. Humby, and Messrs. T. Cooke and Templeton; on the 
20th of May 1833 at Covent Garden, when Phillips again was 
Hecate, and Mrs. Keeley was one of the ‘ Vocal Witches ;’ and on 
the 14th of June 1843 at Drury Lane, just before Macready ‘ relin- 
quished the direction ’ of the theatre. On this occasion, of Macready’s 
‘last appearance in a London theatre for a very considerable period,’ 
the playbill, which announced Shakespeare’s ‘ historical’ tragedy of 
Macbeth, contained in the ‘ Chorus of Spirits and Witches’ the names 
of Miss P. Horton, Mrs. Keeley, Mrs. A. Wigan (who also appeared as 
the gentlewoman attending on Lady Macbeth), and of Mr. J. Reeves, 
fresh from a brief career as a baritone, engaged as ‘ second tenor’ and 
famous afterwards as the great tenor Sims Reeves. The part of 
Hecate was filled by the then far more celebrated singer Staudigl, 
of whom it is said, in a manuscript account of the performance by 
my mother, then a young girl, that he ‘ sung his best, and his best is 
very good.’ Locke’s music can certainly have had no better inter- 
pretation in Garrick’s time than it found in Macready’s. Macready, 
if my memory of a contemporary drawing by George Scharf serves me 
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rightly, appeared as Macbeth in something of a Highland costume with 
a bonnet. Garrick played the part in a scarlet, or, as on one occasion 
at least, a brown coat of his own time laced with gold ; and it was the 
revolutionary Macklin who first dared to present Macbeth in an attempt 
at Highland garb. Doubtless many oddities might be unearthed 
as to the dressing of Macbeth by various actors. Two points concern- 
ing a part of his stage equipment, to wit his truncheon, have been 
preserved in different ways. Murdoch, a famous, and it would seem 
justly famous, American actor, has described how Edwin Forrest, 
who ‘had but little imagination,’ gave an effect undeniably original 
to a well-known passage in the speech beginning ‘this supernatural 
soliciting cannot be ill, cannot be good.’ The text, as Murdoch 
justly observes, shows plainly that Macbeth is carried away into the 
realm of fantasy, ‘and yet,’ Murdoch tells us, 


Mr. Forrest illustrated the words, ‘And make my seated heart knock at my 
ribs, Against the use of nature,’ by striking his armed breast with his truncheon, 
thereby transforming what was a silent inner force into a very noisy outward one. 


Here, truly, was a plentiful lack of imagination on the player’s 
part. Another incident concerning the truncheon I do not remember 
to have seen in print, but have often heard it told of Macready in 
the last act of Macbeth. The tragedian counted on an effect to be 
produced by dropping the truncheon from a momentarily unnerved 
hand just before the utterance of the words ‘ To-morrow and to-morrow 
and to-morrow.’ When this point in the performance was reached 
a too zealous super who had not seen this rehearsed by the star, and 
who naturally wished to be in the great man’s good graces, stepped 
deftly forward, picked up the truncheon, and, with a humility befitting 
alike his real and his assumed character, proffered it to Macbeth, who, 
taking it with disgusted rage, spoke the line thus: ‘ To-morrow— 
er—beast—and to-morrow—err—brute—and to-morrow—errr—get off 
the stage!’ Another and more familiar legend of Macready’s Macbeth 
is that when he spoke the words ‘ There’s blood upon thy face ’ to the 
Murderer in the banquet scene, his tone and gesture were so awe- 
inspiring, yet so natural, that the subordinate, instead of answering 
*°Tis Banquo’s then,’ clapped his hand to his face and cried aloud, 
‘Is there, by G—?’ So spontaneous a tribute to Macready’s power 
over the magic of the scene must have ensured, one supposes, a measure 
of forgiveness for the breach of stage decorum. 

A like forgiveness is said to have been sought and obtained 
deliberately by a light-hearted actor who played Lennox to Charles 
Kean’s Macbeth, and missed his cue in the Pit of Acheron scene 
because he was absorbed in telling a waggish story in the green-room. 
When, hurried and flurried, he got on to the stage after repeated calls, 
instead of answering in the negative to the now infuriated Macbeth’s 
‘Saw you the weird sisters ?’ he blurted out, ‘ Yes, my lord.’ Then 
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to Charles Kean’s involuntary ‘ The devil you did! Where are they 
then ?’ he made reply, ‘ If your Majesty will deign to step round the 
corner I'll show you!’ Naturally not much more of that scene 
was heard. The actor of Lennox, however, as the legend continues, 
made his peace by declaring that he had been watching the scene from 
the wing and had been ‘so dazzled by the effulgence ’ of Charles Kean’s 
‘ brilliant orbs’ that he clean forgot where he was and what he was 
set down to say and do. There must be plenty of recorded instances 
of eccentricity, to put it mildly, in the interpretation of Macbeth by 
various actors. I saw and heard, many years ago, a player who was 
extremely popular in Shakespearean parts at a series of towns, which 
were in some sort a survival of one of the old ‘ circuits ;’ and one of 
his favourite characters was Macbeth. Yet so little comprehension 
had he of the task he too lightly undertook, that in the passage 
(i. 7): ‘ But in these cases, We still have judgment here,’ he laid the 
whole emphasis on the word judgment, thus at one stroke nullifying 
the meaning of the words and of their context. Moreover, at the end 
of the scene in the court of Macbeth’s castle, after the words ‘ Let’s 
briefly put on manly readiness, And meet i’ the hall together,’ he 
remained alone on the stage, sank overcome on a bench, and dropped 
a dagger with a great clang from his hand as the curtain fell. Thereby 
he gained loud and continued applause, not only from the groundlings, 
but also from folk of education, who descanted largely to each other 
on the advantages of seeing so great a poet so nobly interpreted. 

Of such experiences, and of anecdotes, well or ill-founded, touching 
stage presentations of Macbeth there is probably no end ; but it is high 
time to come to Hecuba—that is to say, to the very interesting and 
much more than interesting production of Macbeth by Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier, at the Garrick Theatre, whence has sprung the grouping 
together of these memory-flotsams of stage history and tradition. 
It was easy to foresee from The Merchant of Venice, Mr. Bourchier’s 
first managerial essay in Shakespearean production, that he would 
not enter lightly on so weighty a matter as the staging of Macbeth ' ; 
that the presentation would be informed with care, taste, scholarship ; 
that there would be neither slavish adherence to tradition nor wantonly 
violent breaking away from it ; in short, that all things would be done 
seemingly and in order by a director possessed of the mind to appre- 
ciate Shakespeare and of the will and power to convey that appreciation 
in greater or less degree to his audiences. All those who both saw and 
noted The Merchant of Venice at the Garrick know very well that the 
fulfilment of these conditions, not too frequently fulfilled, was far 
from being the limit to the excellences which characterised that per- 
formance. But The Merchant of Venice, called a comedy and played 
before Macklin’s time as a comedy with no drop of tragic infusion, is 


1 In both productions he has had the valuable assistance of that clever earns 
spearean scholar, Mr. Alan Mackinnon. 
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a very different play to deal with from Macbeth, which is called 4 
tragedy and is a tragedy, and is like to be so considered. Players and 
students of to-day are removed from any feeling stronger than amaze- 
ment at D’Avenant’s furbelows, and are not disposed to entertain the 
opinion of D’Avenant’s disciple in after-time, Charles Reade, who wrote 
to John Hollingshead that Macbeth was and should be treated as ‘ an 
operatic melodrama,’ and was himself prepared to ‘ undertake the 
short improvements in the text’ and to arrange for the provision of 
‘additional music required,’ over and above Locke’s, for the scenes 
of the three witches without the crowd of ‘ singing witches.’ Macbeth 
isin truth, to borrow Pepys’s phrase, so deep a tragedy, having no relief 
from a swelling surge of tragic emotion save what is to be found in the 
Porter and the Witches, that the swiftness and closeness of the action, 
whether they are or are not due, as some commentators hold them to 
be due, to the play as we know it being an abbreviated acting version, 
seem potent or even necessary parts of its undying attraction. The 
play, moreover, to emphasise the difference between it and anything 
which Mr. Bourchier had previously put on his stage, must stand or 
fall for success in representation by the playing of two exceptionally 
trying and tragic characters, Lady Macbeth and Macbeth himself. 
Lady Macbeth makes demands on an actress’s perception, sensibility, 
expression far more profound and exacting than does the Portia of 
Belmont, to whom Miss Violet Vanbrugh imparted so much of bril- 
liancy and of delicate pathos, and the one performance gave no sure 
warrant that the other would attain, as I think it does, to the heights 
and depths demanded by the poet and the dramatist. 

There are of course more ways than one of interpreting the 
character of Lady Macbeth, and one of these, which may be termed 
traditional, has never appeared to me to be the right way. Murdoch, 
the American comedian, who played for a season at the Haymarket 
under Buckstone’s management, and has been quoted as the authority 
for an account of Forrest’s method in Macbeth, was not only, according 
to all accounts, an excellent actor and a good story-teller, but was 
also a fine critic of literature and dramatic art. An observation 
of his at the conclusion of a searching criticism of Miss Cushman’s 
Lady Macbeth seems much to the point : ° 

I cannot forbear to remark [he wrote] upon the fact (‘more in sorrow than 
in anger ’) that the manner of the stage Lady Macbeth is frequently so fiercely 
violent that it is enough to induce the spectator to feel that Shakespeare’s 
heroine is not only fully capable of killing her own infant at sight, but, it 
oceasion offered, could perpetrate by her own unaided efforts another general 
‘ slaughter of the innocents’ merely for the gratification of an insatiate thirst 
for blood. 








This of course refers specially to the speech ‘I have given suck,’ etc., 
but it was evidently in this spirit of inhuman ferocity that the whole 
part was rendered by Miss Cushman, or, to be more precise, this hand- 
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and-glove intimacy with blood-guiltiness, with wickedness, and killing 
as a dreadful joy in itself, underlay her whole conception and execu- 
tion of the character. That this view, perverted it may well be by 
course of time, could yet be traced to its origin in the performance of 
Mrs. Siddons seems probable. In Notes wpon Some of Shakespeare’s 
Plays, by Frances Anne Kemble, it appears that the accomplished 
author did not indeed regard Lady Macbeth as a monster who would 
in any circumstances have delighted in slaughter, but did consider 
her as one entirely devoid of conscience and of soul, that is, in common 
parlance, inhuman. She was, according to this view, gifted or cursed 
with ‘an absence of imagination, together with a certain obtuseness 
of the nervous system,’ which combined in her to produce great 
physical courage. There are other passages in the same interesting 
paper which are in curious contradiction of those quoted and inferred ; 
but on the whole it would seem that Miss Kemble believed firmly in 
the virago version of Lady Macbeth. Such an idea is readily sup- 
ported by certain passages in the part taken separately or lumped 
together in such fashion that their aggregate takes upon itself entirely 
false and unwarranted proportions. But how many entirely different 
personages might one not conjure out of the one individuality of 
Hamlet by applying a similar process to his utterances ? 

The very speech mentioned above, and delivered by too many 
actresses, who pay attention to the words only, as an outburst of un- 
bridled and native ferocity, surely shows that Lady Macbeth was not, 
as Miss Kemble would have had us believe, destitute of imagination ; 
and conscience, no matter how it may be stifled for a time, is ever of 
near kin toimagination. This speech has always appeared to me, and 
on this as on other points I find myself in entire agreement with 
Murdoch, as the exaggerated wild expression of a mind strung up by 
the prompting of ambition that knows no bounds of right or reason to a 
mastering readiness for crime, and by no means as a clue to the natural 
disposition of Lady Macbeth. That Lady Macbeth had in fact strong 
and womanly affections may be judged from her first speech, describing 
Macbeth’s character. No woman could know her husband so tho- 
roughly in all his weak points, and yet cling to him and call him in 
soliloquy, without a hint of irony, ‘ great Glamis,’ unless the bonds 
that held her to him were those of a love which it would be absurd to 
regard as suddenly born of ambition. It is possible that the use of 
the word chastise in this soliloquy may have fostered a false idea of 
Lady Macbeth as a merely domineering woman with little or no grace 
and charm of womanhood ; but it is applied to Macbeth’s finer qualities 
which in the passion of a newly-fostered ambition she longs to pervert. 
Again, in the following soliloquy after the departure of the messenger 
who has brought the ‘great news’ of Duncan’s coming, there are 
expressions which by their mere force may have induced a misreading 
of the meaning and, by consequence, of the whole character. 
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The raven himself is hoarse 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 
And fill me from the crown to the toe top-full 
Of direst cruelty! make thick my blood ; 

Stop up the access and passage to remorse, 
That no compunctious visitings af nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
The effect and it! 


Terrible words, truly, and of a most cruel sound. But if, as many 
worthy folk have considered, Lady Macbeth is by nature unwomanly 
and cruel, why, not being a fool, should she invoke spirits, in commune 
with herself, to unsex her and fill her with cruelty ?_ If she were of an 
overpoweringly masculine turn, why should she in the later lines 
appeal to ‘ murdering ministers’ to take her milk for gall? And if 
she were devoid of imagination, as well as of all that is pleasant in 
woman, whence and why the utterance concerning the raven? As to 
imagination other passages might be cited, among them the words 
(in ii. 2) about the sleeping and the dead, while in the opening soli- 
loquy of the same scene, in the infinitely tragic ‘had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done’t,’ there is strong indication that Lady 
Macbeth was anything but unwomanly by nature ; and that all she 
got by her exalted appeal to the ‘ spirits that tend on mortal thoughts’ 
that they should unsex her, was a temporary blindness to every con- 
sideration outside or against the overwhelming ambition that clamoured 
in her for immediate satisfaction—an ambition which may have been 
partly suggested by Macbeth being of the blood royal, one of the facts 
which give pause to the less blinded Macbeth himself. 

Then, in the appalling dialogue after the murder of Duncan, who that 
looks carefully into Lady Macbeth’s speeches will find in them proof of 
a domineering swashing disposition, or indeed of anything but a desire 
—marching hand-in-hand it is true with a settled purpose of reaping 
the fruits of crime without delay or danger—to apply such consolation 
as can be given in word and manner to her husband’s mental anguish ? 
Observe, too, in this connection that she says: ‘ These deeds must not 
be thought After these ways; so, it will make us mad.’ Not ‘ it will 
make you mad ’ ; she associates herself with him in that fear as though 
the conscience, not completely muted, sent forth a whisper of warning, 
unheeded at the moment but terribly fulfilled afterwards in the sleep- 
walking scene. For as to that scene Miss Kemble’s suggestion that 
the sleep-walker’s sufferings are entirely due to a reaction of physical 
repulsion, that the mind has nothing whatever to do with them, and 
that as for soul, of that Lady Macbeth was, at any rate after the 
planning and carrying out of the murder, absolutely destitute—this 
suggestion may surely be regarded as untenable from every point of 
view. To leaye aside other cases in point, there is one, in itself a mere 
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trifle it may be thought, which has always seemed to me confirmation’ 
strong of the supposition that Lady Macbeth was far from being 
unsexed. That is the form in which, in iii. 2, Macbeth addresses her ; 
Ere the bat hath flown 
there shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. 
Lavy M. What's to be done ? 
M. Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest chuck, 
Till thou applaud the deed. 


What man with any scrap of wisdom—and Macbeth was no more 
a fool than Lady Macbeth, save in so far as all criminals are fools— 
would address a hectoring virago, even with a touch of irony, as 
‘dearest chuck,’ having, moreover, addressed her without any pos- 
sibility of irony as ‘love’ but a minute before? And to back internal 
evidence, history and fiction combine in the proposition that it is not, 
as a rule, your ‘ masculine’ woman, but on the contrary your extra- 
womanly woman, who, having set mind and soul, energy, and capacity, 
to the attainment of one only object for good or ill, shows in the one 
case the most unflinching, in the other the most ruthless, determination 
and courage. 

It is no tearing, bloody-minded termagant figuring in the robes 
of chieftainess and queen that Miss Vanbrugh presents to us as Lady 
Macbeth. On her first entrance, reading the letter just received 
from the Thane, it is evident from tone, gesture, and haviour that 
Lady Macbeth is a woman not only of high breeding, as, of course, 
she must be, but also of a high degree of sensibility, and not in the 
least of an inhuman nature. Yet the fine shades in the reading of 
the letter seem to indicate the sudden pushing of an ambition which 
in itself is no absolutely new thing. The following speech, already 
specially mentioned, wherein Lady Macbeth reviews the obstacles 
which Macbeth’s character may put in the way of reaching the great 
goal, is made by the actress’s subtle art to convey plainly, but by no 
means obtrusively, a commingling of a very human affection for 
Macbeth with an absolutely pitiless resolve to bend in this matter 
his will to hers: and thus the speech may be said to give, as Miss 
Vanbrugh delivers it, the key to the actress’s complete idea of Lady 
Macbeth’s strange individuality, compelling others, not by brute vio- 
lence, but by all fascinations at the command of a brilliantly gifted 
woman, employed to subordinate all people and all things to the realisa- 
tion of what, from being perhaps a notion nebulously floating, has with 
one leap become a fixed idea. In all her dealings with Macbeth the 
affectionate and caressing side of her nature is to be discerned. When 
he goes back upon his first inclining to reach the throne by any means, 
and when she resorts to taunt instead of to cajoling persuasion as 
a spur to the sides of his intent, the taunt is not a violent and bitter 
vituperation. Were it so, indeed, Macbeth would hardly answer it 
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as he does. The whole speech beginning ‘ Was the hope drunk’ is 
a lash, but a lash applied in order to rouse, not to scarify. The 
succeeding speech, containing the celebrated passage ‘I have given 
suck’ &c., is generally delivered by the representative of Lady Mac- 
beth standing erect in the middle of the stage, and hurling it like a 
bomb-shell into the face more of the audience than of Macbeth him- 
self. Miss Vanbrugh delivers much of it with intense meaning, but 
without a shade of rant, half-kneeling by Macbeth’s chair, and thus 
emphasises again the humanity potent for good or ill that is part 
and parcel of Lady Macbeth’s inmost nature. 

But from this it is not to be inferred that Miss Vanbrugh 
either neglects or in any way fails in expressing the more terrible 
side—that which is occupied by the unwavering purpose, not to 
kill for killing’s sake, but to reach a certain end, however criminal 
may be the killing necessary as a means to that end. This aspect 
of the character, discernible, as has been hinted, in the opening 
speech, is kept in sight throughout, as is the superficially contra- 
dictory fact that the ewigweibliche is never extinct in Lady Macbeth. 
But neither side is emphasised at the complete expense of the 
other. Thus there is terror enough in the grim resolution of the 
murder scene, but there is also the human touch in the indication 
of a woman’s nerves strained by that very resolution to such a 
point that her swooning—and here one may ask if a Lady Macbeth 
of blood and iron would have swooned at such,a juncture—seems 
the only possible conclusion to the effort. So in the banquet scene 
anxiety does not override a natural and trained courtesy; and so 
especially in the sleep-walking scene, where, besides and above terror, 
pity is rightly aroused in the audience as it is in the witnesses on the 
stage. The presentation of Lady Macbeth and Macbeth, at the very 
end of the banquet scene, both overcome by horror at some fancied 
or unseen presence, effective as it is, may be open to question; but to 
go into that question fully would be a lengthy business. In another 
passage I dislike Miss Vanbrugh’s reading of the words ‘ We fail’ 
as a statement instead of as an exclamation at once of scorn and of 
encouragement. Miss Vanbrugh has Mrs. Siddons’s authority; but 
then she does not in other respects follow Mrs. Siddons implicitly. 
Apart from this, and, naturally, from details here and there of in- 
tonation or gesture, I have nothing but admiration for a very fine and 
impressive piece of tragic acting. 

In facing the part of Macbeth, Mr. Bourchier undertook an even 
heavier task than did Miss Vanbrugh in playing Lady Macbeth. 
For one thing, from various instances, past and present, that might 
be cited, it would seem as if a man in leaving one line of dramatic 
art to take up a part in an entirely different line is more handicapped 
than a woman who does the same thing. This may have to do, 
perhaps, with flexibility of voice and with natural adaptability to 
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changed circumstances. However that may be, I think that old 
playgoers who search their memory will find illustrations to back 
this supposition occurring to them readily enough. This is com- 
paratively a minor matter, but it accounts for Mr. Bourchier’s at times 
assuming tones which seem more germane to colloquial comedy than 
to the stress and storm of Macbeth. This is to be noted chiefly 
in ‘level’ dialogue; but Mr. Bourchier must know well that level 
speeches are always fullest of pitfalls. In certain passages of Macbeth 
such tones have been deliberately assumed by great actors, notably 
by Macready, and have generally invited some adverse criticism. 
But that consideration is of little weight when compared with the 
immense difficulty of Macbeth’s character as a whole. Of this diffi- 
culty Macbeth’s own words addressed to Macduff in the scene after 
the murder give unconsciously a vivid if incomplete sketch. Who, 
he exclaims, when asked why he killed the grooms— 


Who can be wise, amazed, temperate and furious, 
Loyal and neutral, in a moment ? 


Now this and much more that is baffling and contradictory it 
may be said that Macbeth in fact is, as we see him from the beginning 
to the end of the play. The description of his character given by 
Lady Macbeth after her reading of the letter is accurate so far as it 
goes. But it gives no real hint that Macbeth joins in himself the 
genius and martial ardour of a great captain to the quick and easily 
wrought imagination of a sensitive poet. Of this it is true we have 
had an inkling, as also of his obviousness to supernatural or super- 
stitious influences in his previous scene with the Witches. But from 
this who could conclude that when he had screwed his courage to 
the sticking place and accomplished the murder of Duncan he would 
in the first immediate throes of remorse deliver himself of an extra- 
ordinarily beautiful encomium on sleep ?—or that, once launched on 
crime, he would outdo in prodigality of wickedness his first prompting 
accomplice ?—that he would be so shattered by the appearance of 
Banquo’s ghost, and immediately afterwards so resolute, so filled 
with a horrible seeming of logic, in setting himself to pile yet more 
wickedness on what has gone before ‘ for mine own good’? In reading 
the play with close attention we can discern the same Macbeth through 
all his variations and phases of mood and character, until at the last 
we find the warrior element, proper to his first entrance, asserting 
itself in a struggle to the death. But for a player in the swift and 
stormy passage of Macbeth on the stage to show us all these and 
yet more differences, and to make of them a complete and harmonious 
whole—that indeed is a feat of amazing difficulty. In truth, though 
one change in Macbeth is marked plainly enough, that from the novice 
in crime to the master who outdoes and dominates his erstwhile 
teacher ; yet so varied, so strangely interwoven are the subtle trans- 
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mutations in his inmost self, that one may doubt if any actor, how- 
ever complete his own intellectual and poetic grasp of these may 
be, can convey the whole mystery of Macbeth to an audience. .The 
student depends largely for any understanding of them on. reading 
and marking things said of and to Macbeth by people of all condi- 
tions. Wherefore it might be said without exaggeration that, to 
make these shades and variations quite clear and logical to a bevy 
of spectators, the actor of Macbeth would need to be supported in 
every character by a player like to himself in penetration and power 
of expression. What Mr. Bourchier does, as it seems to me, with 
a prodigious task is, to put it briefly, to show us some of Macbeth’s 
many aspects with absolute success, to indicate others with the 
perception and practical skill of a fine artist who has the techni- 
calities of his art at his very fingers’ ends, and at times to present 
a mistaken rendering, though far be it from me to say whether the 
mistake comes from misapprehension or from the actor’s powers 
being overtaxed by the hurricane force and sweep of the complex 
character. What is very noteworthy is that his greatest triumph 
is achieved in what is often regarded as the crux of the part, 
and certainly is one of its most trying and difficult scenes. This 
is the address in soliloquy to the air-drawn dagger. We had 
seen already in Macbeth’s first scene how well Mr. Bourchier 
welded together the warrior nature and the poetical imagination ; 
and the scenes following had been full of fine and delicate if 
sometimes restless touches in action, intonation, and by-play. 
Here, from the beginning of the scene to the end of the speech, we 
saw and heard the true Macbeth, warrior, poet, slave to spells, and 
seer of visions. The poetical and dramatic value of the lines was 
fully appreciated and fully conveyed, and every movement of the 
visionary as he followed spellbound the course of the elusive dagger 
helped to convey the sense of mysterious terror attaching to one, as 
Schlegel says, ‘fairly entangled in the snares of hell.’ Very fine 
were the varying tones in ‘ Mine eyes are made the fools o’ the other 
senses, Or else worth all the rest,’ and very spontaneous and thrilling 
was the change at ‘I go, and it is done.’ Of equal excellence, though 
in their nature less striking, were the lighter portions of the banquet 
scene, and of very high merit in a combination of dignity and villainy 
the directions to the murderers. The scene at and after the appearance 
of the ghost of Banquo was again a triumphant grappling with a 
most trying situation. Again the lines were excellently spoken, and 
the rush of various emotions between terror, rage, anxiety, up to the 
final return to being ‘a man again’ was represented with the true 
fire, and yet with well-judged discrimination. 

It was in the last act that I chiefly found something lacking 
though here, too, there are many points of much merit to be noted, 
such, for instance, as the speech on the news that ‘the queen is dead,’ 
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and the intense and concentrated, not loud-voiced, rage and horror 
in ‘Liar and slave!’ The more martial speeches seemed to want 
the true ring—to come, indeed, in their tumbling frenzy perilously 
near to hysterical excitement; and it may be that Mr. Bourchier 
makes the mistake of over-hurrying action and speech, which in them- 
selves are already fully enough hurried. There is much agility and 
there is much vigour in the final combat between Macbeth and Mac- 
duff ; but it cannot be approved on the score of swordsmanship, nor 
commended for its dragging out a situation which should be brought 
to an end with a swiftness fitting to the whole action of the 
play. 

To have done what Mr. Bourchier has done with the part of Mac- 
beth is to have displayed capabilities as an actor of poetical and 
tragic drama which may have taken some by surprise, and which may 
lead one to hope that ‘the greatest is behind.’ As a manager he is to 
be congratulated on the complete sufficiency, avoiding excess either in 
elaboration or in simplicity of the mounting and stage business, and 
on the general high level of the acting. Praise is specially due to 
Mr. Cyril Keightley’s well-graced and manly Macduff. I cannot 
approve the consant cackling laughter of the witches, irritating in 
itself and scarce fitting to those who are, again as Schlegel has it, 
instruments or emblems of ‘hostile powers.’ That they should 
laugh fiendishly on occasion is well enough ; but the excess inclines 
one to quote Dr. Johnson with a difference—‘ This merriment of 
witches is mighty offensive.’ Against one other thing must a protest 
be made—the pronunciation by everyone of Glamis as a monosyllable. 
It ruins the rhythm, and as the old spelling is Glammis there seems 
no warrant for it save modern custom, which has nothing to say to 
the matter. 

Wa ter Herries PoLiock. 
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THE NEW SITUATION IN GERMANY 


I 


One of the results of the elections for the Reichstag, as regards the 
question of the defensive power of the country, which has led to the 
last dissolution, is, shortly speaking, this. Government will be able 
to count, in matters of reasonable Army and Navy strength, and its 
colonial policy connected therewith, on a probable majority of forty or so, 
as against any possible renewed combination between the priestly, 
Ultramontane party called the ‘ Centre,’ and the now greatly diminished 
party of Social Democrats who on principle refuse granting all such 
supplies. This is one point of the new situation. 

The other point is that, during the manifestations of the electioneering 
campaign, a public spirit, at once patriotic and Liberal, in the sense of 
claiming greater parliamentary privilege, has shown itself, with which 
the Imperial Crown will have to reckon henceforth. It is the spirit 
that marked the years shortly before 1848. Because unsatisfied then 
by timely concession, it led finally to sanguinary street battles, when 
crowned heads were deeply humiliated—so much so that Frederick 
William the Fourth of Prussia afterwards said : ‘ In those days we all lay 
flat on our bellies.’ 

When the last Reichstag was dissolved on account of what has 
been called the ‘Unholy Alliance’ between the Papist party and the 
Socialists, who would leave the struggling troops in South Africa in 
the lurch, the Kaiser and the Chancellor evidently hoped that it would 
be possible to lay a strong breach into the ‘ Tower of the Centre,’ as that 
party boastfully calls itself. A noteworthy diminution of the forges 
of Social Democracy, Government scarcely expected or hoped for. 

Matters, however, have practically turned out just the other way. 
Personally, I may be allowed to mention, I have not been astonished 
by this issue. To a considerable extent I predicted it in what I had 
written before. Whilst uttering the parole : ‘Down with the priestling 
Centre! and up with the Rights of the People!’ I was quite aware of 
the difficulties standing in the way of overcoming the Centre. At the 
same time I said that there was the greatest likelihood of the Social 
Democratic party losing very many seats, if the so-called ‘ Mitliufer ’ 
were for once to turn away from it, and if the mass of the laggards, who 
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hitherto have never used their vote, could be made to enter into the 
fray. 

This forecast has proved to be correct. ‘Mitliufer’°—men who 
merely run for a time with a party without sharing all its doctrines— 
those are called who at the previous election had gradually swelled the 
number of the Socialist vote to so vast an extent. At one time the 
chief Socialist leader himself avowed that the majority of those voters 
for his party were merely ‘ Mitliufer’; their object mainly was, to 
make things hot for Government from various motives of political and 
social dissatisfaction, as well as from a Democratic wish of giving a 
needed lesson to ‘ personal Government.’ Among these men, it is well 
known, there are even a considerable number of minor Government 
officials who have a grudge against their superiors, or who detest the 
present system. 

The Socialists in Parliament, barring a few personal exceptions, have 
always refused to Government the means for military and naval arma- 
ment. They do it, as already mentioned, continually on principle. 
Their aspirations are certainly of a Democratic character, and therefore 
they are naturally opposed to that personal government which prevailed 
under Bismarck, and which has been continued under the present Kaiser, 
who, as soon as he came to the throne, wanted to be ‘ his own Bismarck.’ 
Now, were there any possibility of replacing Imperial rule by a Republican 
one, the tactics of the party in Parliament could be understood, if adopted 
on the eve of a likely final decision. But such a prospect does not 
exist. For twenty-five years their prominent speakers have often 
prophesied ‘a great Kladderadatsch,’ as a Socialist revolution was 
called in common parlance. But nothing even distantly approaching 
to it has ever happened. 

There was once a considerable chance of the Prussian House of 
Commons—before the constitution of the present Empire—coming 
into revolutionary conflict with the Crown. It was in the early days 
of Bismarck’s and his King’s ‘ budgetless’ government. The Liberal 
and Radical middle class, and many men of the working classes, were 
deeply moved against despotic kingship. But what happened? Las- 
salle, the professed Socialist leader, entered into underhand intrigues 
with Bismarck, promising to rouse the masses against the burgher party, 
so as to get the latter between two fires. The royal army in front, a 
demagogically misled populace in the rear, of the champions of parlia- 
mentary privilege were to play the monarchical game! 4 

I can give here some proofs from personal knowledge. In order to 
fortify himself with the working class in Germany, Lassalle wrote to 
Louis Blanc, then an exile in London, in a general Socialistic way, for the 
object of getting from him a kind of testimonial for sincere doctrinal 
comradeship. Knowing well how matters stood, I warned my French 
friend who had shown me the letter. Meanwhile Lassalle, in a speech, 

came out with a declaration that the House of Hohenzollern, ‘as the 
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representative of true popular kingship (Volks-Kénigthum), must, with a 
firm grip of the hand on the sword, drive the middle class from the stage, 
with a proclamation of manhood suffrage! ’ 

It is too well known how that Constitutional struggle ended with the 
triumph of Bismarck and his master who, in 1849, after being victorious 
in the battles against the popular armies that fought in Rhenish Bavaria 
and Baden for German freedom and union, had court-martialled a 
number of his prisoners during a three months’ reign of terror. As to 
Prussian affairs in the ’sixties, universal suffrage was not proclaimed in 
the least. The Prussian House of Commons remains until to-day 
constituted in the same way as before. 

Louis Blanc afterwards thanked me heartily for having prevented 
him from falling into a trap. Later on, Lassalle was shot in a duel. 
The conflict arose with a Rumanian rival for the hand of a young 
German lady of aristocratic connection, whom Lassalle wanted to 
marry in order to give himself a higher social standing, but who had 
already been very much cooled by his semi-diplomatic behaviour. 
In this affair General Klapka, the heroic defender of Komorn during 
the Hungarian war of independence, played a part as a friend of 
Lassalle. Klapka, who was also a friend of mine, later on told me 
that the Countess Hatzfeld (the well-known protectress of Lassalle) 
had said to him : ‘If Lassalle had lived six months longer, he would 
have entered the service of the Prussian Government ! ’ 

Yet Lassalle’s portrait still figures at Social Democratic party 
meetings ! 

I refer to these facts to show how a popular party, in an epoch 
of great crisis, can be misled by a self-seeking character. Social 
Democrats in Germany might learn something from this authenticated 
occurrence. 


II 


Perhaps I may be allowed to add here that the very name of 
Bocial Democrat, with the addition of Republican, dates by no means 
from recent times, as is often erroneously assumed, but from 1848. 
It was used then in France, and in Germany as well. When we 
were near having our bodies stretched on the sand-heap by court- 
martial bullets, or our heads severed by the executioner’s sword, 
we did not shrink from using the word. The largest possible social 
reforms were our confessed aim. Not only the fullest unity and 
freedom, but also the security of our Fatherland, were dear to us. 
Many held the same doctrines as are preached now; but the large 
majority even of these felt that it is useless to try forcing a people 
into what it regards as an impossible Utopia. 

Whatever far-reaching system of social transformation men 
may aspire to, no one with any experience of human nature can doubt 
that the masses themselves, in spite of all the sufferings of which 
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they have a right to complain, are not prepared to accept a downright 
Communistic organisation of society. In their wretched condition 
they may eagerly listen to a glowing description of a Golden Age; 
but they will not, when things come to the point, give up a certain 
degree of individual freedom. The sensible social reformer has to 
heed that which has become ingrained in human character during 
thousands of years. He must show that he is willing and able to 
work for the practical relief of misery, or else he will suddenly be left 
alone with his most splendid philosophical programmes of political 
economy. He must be ready also to take proper care of that first 
requisite in a nation’s life: its security against manifest danger from 

abroad. 

Germany, especially, has good reason not to neglect that latter 
consideration. She is geographically placed so that she may be 
attacked from four quarters, on land and on sea. The Thirty Years’ 
War, the Seven Years’ War, and the Napoleonic wars have been a 
severe lesson to her. They sometimes brought her to the verge of 
annihilation. Surely it speaks much for the prevalence of a spirit of 
dissatisfaction with home government that, nevertheless, millions 
of votes, even if only cast in great part by ‘ Mitliufer,’ are still cast 
now in Germany for the Social Democratic party. That should be a 
lesson to Government. 

But there is a point at which a lesson also is given to Social 
Democracy itself. And this lesson has just now been read to it by 
the loss of so many seats in a number of important towns, which 
pre-eminently count in politics when large issues are decided. 

It is no use saying that, after all, the aggregate Socialist vote 
has not been diminished, but slightly even increased. Here it must 
not be forgotten that, proportionally speaking, that increase, as 
compared with that of thé other parties, is exceedingly small ; for it 
has to be remembered that, owing to the rapid growth of the popula- 
tion, as well as to the participation of millions who until now had not 
voted at all, there has been a vastly larger number of men who exer- 
cised the suffrage in 1907 than there were in 1903. 

Socialist writers and speakers themselves acknowledge now that 
they have lost many of their former ‘ Mitliufer,’ in whom suddenly 
a patriotic sentiment was awakened when they saw the Pope’s band 
joining the party with which they had allied themselves. The chief 
fact, however, is, that the Socialist loss has occurred in the most 
influential centres of political movement, and of industry and trade. 
That counts far more than mere numbers in constituencies of second, 
third, or fourth-rate importance. The fall from eighty-one seats (as 
they were originally in 1903), or seventy-nine, as they were after- 
wards, to forty-three—that is to say, to nearly one half—is a rout 
impossible to get over. 

Nor are men wanting both in the advanced and in the more mode- 
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rate, or ‘ Revisionist,’ wing of the Social Democratic party who fully 
acknowledge the tremendous lesson they have received. The defeated 
Socialist candidate in the first constituency of Berlin, a highly cul- 
tured man of University training and standing, has said since before 
a meeting of his adherents :— Kn 

Though our ‘organisation is satisfactory, we have committed heavy faults in 
our agitation. Since we have become a party of 3,000,000 we have been struck 
with a mental arrogance which has hindered us from a proper manner of agita- 
tion. We paraded our strength in braggart manner, and did not understand 
how to act upon men of another way of thinking. Before Trades Union 
colleagues, who were not organised, we acted the swaggering part of the 
superior, invincible Social Democrat, spurning them instead.of trying to gain 
them over. Such people we should not treat as if they were asses, but rather 
as somewhat backward younger brothers. Therefore, away with that haughty 
pride, and let us behave as our comrades did years ago! 


In the Revisionist camp of the party, still more significant lan- 
guage is held—as, for instance, in the Sozialistische Monatshe/te 
of February. There the old complaints are repeated about the 
‘intolerable suppression of all free discussion at Party Congresses,’ 
the ‘ proclamation of dogmas which nobody is allowed to touch, 
even as is done in the Catholic Church with its orthodoxy and infalli- 
bility.’ This state of things ‘leads to an ossification of intellect 
among the party, and so a sterility of our whole action.’ Such pro- 
cedures are compared to the Romanist ‘tribunals against heretics,’ 
and so forth. 

More than that. There are Socialists now who acknowledge that, 
in the interest of the working classes, a good word might be said for 
@ proper colonial policy ; that, after all, the people must live ; that it 
is not advisable to offend the national sentiment, or to act in a way 
which would only be to the profit of foreign capitalism. In saying 
this, they point to the betterment which has taken place in the lot 
of the working class. They declare that the ‘famine parole,’ which 
has been given out by the party leaders in this election, is a manifest 
exaggeration, and that working men who, from experience of their own, 
éan prove that an amelioration has taken place, are becoming shy of 
other party dogmas which they cannot control, but which now they 
suspect ; feeling, as they do, that they have been imposed upon on the 
particular subject with which they are best acquainted from theit 
own daily life. 

These avowals of self-knowledge have been produced by this 
signal electoral defeat ; but their scope might yet be extended. So 
long as the chief leader’s declaration is repeated : ‘I am the mortal 
foe of the whole civic society!’ neither advanced social reforms, 
nor the movement for greater parliamentary rights, will have much 
better chance. It is by such needlessly threatening and yet power- 
less utterances that reactionary and despotic tendencies manage to 
thrive. ; ; 
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II 


One thing that cannot be omitted by way of explaining the great 
change brought about by these elections is this. When it was seen, 
in Germany, that in the foreign press the Ultramontanes were patted 
on the back as if they were genuine ‘ Liberal opponents of personal 
government,’ whilst the Socialists, with their programme of the 
nationalisation of all means of production, distribution, and com- 
munication, were, remarkably enough, compared to ‘simple English 
Moderates, or even parliamentary Conservatives, many German 
readers asked themselves: ‘What is the meaning of such strange 
statements? Is it sheer ignorance? Why, that is impossible! 
If not ignorance, what lurks behind this sudden care for our Clericalists 
and for a party which the very same foreign papers most bitterly 
fight against at home, as against Utopian Impossibilists and up- 
rooters of the whole foundation of society ? ’ 

Then it was suspected that the object was, to encourage two 
parties—‘ qui hurlent en se trowvant ensemble,’ as the French phrase 
is—to a common prolonged strife’against the powers that be in Ger- 
many, so as to throw the country into an interminable strife and 
utter confusion, and thus to paralyse the nation in general. The 
German press, I may say, is very well informed, day by day, about 
foreign affairs and opinions. It is better informed than the English 
press is from abroad. The effect of the articles in question has, 
no doubt, been to rally the patriotic sentiment against the ‘ Unholy 
Alliance.’ 

The idea of describing the Ultramontane, obscurantist, Vaticanist, 
at heart not patriotic men of the Centre, who mainly go by the counsels 
and behests of the Pope, as specimens of an Opposition against 
‘ Personal Government’ is too rich not to evoke laughter. Why, 
they acknowledge the personal government of a foreign priest claiming 
theocratic dominion over all kings and all nations, over Monarchies 
and Republics, in matters both spiritual and temporal ! 

When the present High Pontiff was installed by his priestly con- 
federates, it was done in the same audacious words as of old. He was 
declared to be the Master of all Kings and Princes and nations. There 
were those who, nevertheless, believed that Pius the Tenth would 
turn out differently. I foretold in an English.magazine at once 
that this was a hollow hope. Even as of old, there are, besides the 
White Pope, who bears the Pontifical name, the Black Pope and the 
Red Pope of the Inquisition and of the Propaganda, and the whole 
Jesuitry connected with it. It is the Black Pope and the Red Pope 
who keep the White Pope up to the mark. If ever he did swerve 
from the line, the fate of Pope Ganganelli is before him. 

The fear of being anathematised by this foreign priest and his 
dependents of a Church which remains semper eadem, makes it very 
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difficult to diminish the strength of the ‘Tower’ of the Catholic 
Centre. A Protestant or free-minded Government can only overcome 
its influence by a Progressist policy. Itis to the discredit of successive 
imperial administrations in Germany that they have so long humoured 
this medievalist party by concessions, in order to get support from it 
for the personal policy of the head of the Empire. Often enough, 
however, even as in the Middle Ages, a conflict arose between the 
two—so much so that Bismarck once spoke the winged word: ‘To 
Canossa we shall never go!’ 

It was a well-known allusion to the fate of Henry the Fourth. In 
windy weather, in deep snow, he had to do penance, during several 
days, clad in a shirt, in the courtyard of the castle of Canossa, in Italy, 
whilst the haughty Bishop of Rome, and—to speak politely—his lady 
friend, looked down from the window upon this edifying spectacle 
of a king’s humiliation. In honour of Bismarck’s saying, a column 
was erected in the Harz Mountains, with the words in question as an 
inscription. But then Bismarck, rather than give up his own auto- 
cratic ways towards a refractory Parliament, did ‘go to Canossa’ ! 
He at last yielded to the Centre, against whose obscurantist doings 
the ‘Kulturkampf’ had been initiated, as our friend, Virchow, the 
great scientist, had called it. 

To cap the deplorable issue, the column in the Harz Mountains 
was one day struck by lightning and split. Thereupon the priestlings 
of the Centre, always ready with their stock of supernatural miracles, 
exclaimed that the ‘ finger of God’ had done it. A class of the popu- 
lation which remains subject to such religious teaching will always 
be difficult to wean from religious and political superstition. That is 
‘the whole secret of the continued strength of the ‘Centre’ in the 
Reichstag. It has come back with an increase of two or three seats 
gained, whereas those of its late Social Democratic ally were so vasily 
diminished. 

It is truly a pity that, in some cases, the Socialist party in various 
constituencies has, for the second ballots, advised its own adherents 
to vote, by preference, for a partisan of the Ultramontane Centre, 
rather than for a Liberal! On the contrary, in some other consti- 
tuencies, the Radical, Progressist, or Democratic parties advised 
their friends to vote even rather for a Socialist than for a follower of 
the Vaticanist gang. To see Socialists as ‘ Mitliufer ’ of that band of 
monkish obscurantists who yearn for the recall of the Jesuits is, 
indeed, a sorry spectacle. 


IV 


_As a means of avoiding true parliamentary government, the 
same policy of underhand negotiations with the Ultramontanes 
as had finally been yielded to by Bismarck, was carried on under 
subsequent Chancellors. Prince Biilow was sadly at fault in this. 
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Things would, nevertheless, not have come to that pass had not that 
section of Liberals, who are called ‘ National Liberals,’ in the course 
of years approached more and more to the reactionary group in 
Parliament, and had not the more advanced Progressists and Demo- 
crats split up into three groups. Amidst such divisions, Court policy 
and Jesuitical craftiness easily ruled the roost. 

However, of late, all over Germany a movement has made itself 
felt for rising against the unbearable personal interference of the 
Crown. When matters became worse and worse, men remembered 
that the National Parliament of 1848-49—but for the previous existence 
of which the present Reichstag would never have come into life—had 
claimed and actually exercised supreme power. It did so literally in 
the name of the ‘Sovereignty of the People’ until it was destroyed 
by force of arms. There are still not a few men alive who were active 
in those days of a great upheaval. 

It is a noteworthy fact that during the last session of the Reichstag 
even a foremost leader of the National Liberals denounced ‘ personal 
government’ in remarkably strong terms. He did not shrink from 
hints at the Emperor’s person. This unexpected spectacle showed 
which way the wind blew. Prince Biilow and William the Second 
himself, no doubt, understood it as a sign of the times. 

It was observed, during the electioneering campaign, that the 
bearing of the Kaiser towards the municipality of Berlin had latterly 
changed in a remarkable degree. Formerly, it was stated in the 
Progressist press, he often showed the City Fathers a frowning, 
ungracious face. All at once there was a pleasant show of politeness 
and condescending good humour. In years gone by, when an inscrip- 
tion was to be placed over the portal of the graveyard where the 
victims of the street battle of the 18th of March, 1848, who converted 
a despotic monarchy into a constitutional one, sleep their eternal 
sleep, William the Second forbade the inscription. Again, when 
burgomaster Kirschner was elected, the Kaiser, for a long time, 
refused giving his sanction. When the Town Council of the capital 
wished to dedicate to him a beautifully sculptured public fountain, 
made by one of the most distinguished artists, he once more gave the 
municipality an ungracious snub. Their representative, coming to 
the palace with a loyal address, was not received, but had to lay 
that document on a chair ! 

Then came the change, and it was much appreciated. How easy 
it is to satisfy a people! And yet monarchs will often drive matters 
to the breaking point. But the fault, after all, is with the people 
themselves. They are too easily satisfied, and then monarchs boldly 
presume upon that trait; great personal power spoiling the character 
even of the best. 

When the dictatorial attitude of the leaders of the Centre had 
become intolerable for the secular Power, the Emperor, through 
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his Chancellor, came to a sudden resolution. In course of time that 
Clericalist party had constituted itself as what was called a regular 
secondary, or collateral, government (Neben-Regierung). One of 
theirs, the very man who is now expected to be its leader in the new 
Reichstag, had for some time dallied with the Social Democratic move- 
ment, attending, it is stated, one of its Congresses at Ziirich. It was 
done in the true Jesuitical style of gaining a footing in opposite quarters. 
In this way the occupants of the Ultramontane ‘ Tower’ thought they 
had secured their permanent influence. The sneering manner in 
which they laughed to scorn every effort at dislodging them from their 
Fort could, however, not be brooked much longer. 

Hence the new Colonial Secretary, Herr Dernburg, a man not 
trained in the dark and surreptitious ways of such dishonourable 
policy as the disciples of Loyola are accustomed to, came out in 
Parliament with strong language against that false party of partisans 
of a foreign High Priest. No sooner was this done than the Centre 
made common cause with the out-and-out antagonists of the whole 
political and social State organisation as it exists at present. It did 
not matter then to these Popelings that they had to join hands with 
men whose undoubtedly Republican and freethinking aspirations are 
otherwise looked upon with horror at the Vatican. All through the 
centuries the Papacy has never scrupled to make use of the most 
variegated means for sustaining its own hateful theocratic power. 
Any nation that respects itself is bound to cast it out. That is why 
all friends of intellectual freedom and of national dignity look with 
sympathetic approval at what is being done now in France. 


Vv 


It must have cost an effort to the Kaiser to appoint as Colonial 
Director a man of Jewish origin, for cleaning the Augean stable of 
colonial maladministration in South Africa. Too long, in Prussia 
at least, Jews have been kept out of superior positions both in tlie 
Army and in the Administration. In other German States there is 
far less of that antiquated, medievalist policy which is a perfect dis- 
grace of our age. When I look back upon the days of the German 
Revolution, during which a citizen of Jewish descent acted as Speaker 
of the National Assembly at Frankfurt, and when other notable men 
of that race, like Johann Jacoby, played a prominent part, it is all 
the more painful to see what retrogression has taken place in that 
respect, especially in Prussia, owing to the bigoted course pursued 
in the highest quarters. 

Let us hope that a change for the better has now begun, and 
that the hopes put in this ‘new man’ will be properly fulfilled. His 
style of speaking before large audiences has proved an incisive 
and energetic one, correct in matters of fact, as behoves one who 
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has had a commercial and financial training. True, he has been 
reproved even by a Liberal paper, which is otherwise quite on his 
side, and free from religious or racial prejudice, because it thought 
it detected a note of undue self-laudation in his repeated saying : 
‘ For twenty-five years we have had colonies, but no colonial policy.’ 
But Herr Dernburg will, no doubt, soon get rid of such oratorical 
slips ; for, as the Berlin journal rightly says, ‘ speeches are, after all, only 
assignments for the future,’ and ‘ the proof of a very necessary reform 
in colonial affairs, which he is to work out, has yet to be furnished. 
We must wait to see what he is able to do.’ All other information is, 
however, to the effect that Herr Dernburg will be as good as his 
word. 


VI 


Some details as to: the constitutional powers of the Reichstag 
will here be in their place. I have seen it stated of late, in various 
English journals, that that Parliament has no right of initiative, that 
it can only say ‘ yes’ or ‘no’ to Government Bills. 

This is an absolute error. A great many motions, in the way of 
Bills, are continually made in the Reichstag by private members. 
If they are passed, the Upper House may, or may not, reject them, 
even as is done in this country by the so-called hereditary wisdom 
of born legislators. The only difference is, that here they sit in 
virtue of their own right, whilst in Germany the Upper House, or 
Federal Council, is composed of the delegates of the various princely 
governments and of the three Free Republican cities. These latter 
are the only ones still left from the more than a hundred such free 
cities once existing in the older Empire, which was an aristocratic 
commonwealth, with a large number of free towns, and a King, or 
Kaiser, who had no hereditary right of succession, but was elected 
for life—on condition of observing the country’s constitution. 

Perhaps even casual readers in England may remember a case 
of the initiative of the Reichstag. Ever since that Parliament has 
existed, it has always unanimously voted for the motion of some 
deputy who proposed ‘ payment of members.’ The Upper House, at 
the beck and call of princely Governments, regularly rejected the 
measure. Prince Bismarck was afraid that, through payment of 
members, too many Liberal and Radical opponents of his might come 
in. Germany is, territorially, a large country, even since she has 
lost Austria; and there are not many men with independent fortunes 
who could travel to, and remain at, Berlin for a great part of the year. 
Hence so often a quorum is not to be got in the Reichstag ; especially 
as it is fixed at 199 members, in a House of but 397. 

Quite recently, however, the often-demanded reform, for which 
the Reichstag had taken the initiative, was at last agreed to by the 
Imperial Government and by the delegates of the Confederated 
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Princes and Free Cities. A dissolution of the Reichstag, I may add, 
cannot be decreed by the Kaiser alone. The Federal Council: has 
to give its approbation. 

As to the questions of military and naval armament, the Kaiser 
can neither get a single man nor a ship more than there are at present 
without the consent of the Reichstag. Repeatedly, proposals of 
the Imperial Government have been rejected. On other occasions 
parliamentary assent was only got after laborious negotiations, or 
after a dissolution, when the country at large sided with Government, 

It will thus be seen that the field is free, in some ways, for the new 
Reichstag, if only the Liberal and Radical groups, which have come 
back with increased numbers, are true to their professed principles, 
and worth their salt. In numbers, the National Liberals—somewhat 
altered in tone for the better through late experience—the Free People’s 
party, the Free Progressist Union, the German People’s party, and 
the German Reform party all show an increased strength. 

The Centre remains as it was, with the addition of two, or, accord- 
ing to other accounts, three seats, but with greatly diminished influence, 
In fact, it is stated that nine of its seats were only obtained by way 
of a bargain which delivered over twelve other seats to the Social 
Democrats. But as these latter now dispose only of forty-three 
seats, which, without the help of the Centre, would to all evidence 
even have been reduced to thirty-one, it is clear that the Ultra- 
montanes are now deprived of an ally without whom they are hence- 
forth powerless. 

Here, that special institution, the second ballot, or ‘ Stichwahl,’ 
has to be touched upon. In Germany it is not enough that a candi- 
date should have a greater number of votes than any other compe- 
titor. He must have a majority over the votes of all other candi- 
dates combined. If he has not, a second ballot is to be taken between 
the two candidates who are next in number to each other. Then, 
if several competitors have been in the field, a bargaining usually 
begins, in which often the most discordant elements have to make an 
arrangement between themselves. 

In this last election the oddest combinations have taken place for 
the second ballots, in the various parts of the Empire, and within 
different States. There was no uniformity of action as to coming to a 
compromise between Conservative and Liberal, or Liberal and Social 
Democrat, or Centre and any other party, as against some supposed 
common enemy who was to be ousted from his insufficient majority 
by a subsequent alliance between otherwise discordant groups, or 
who wanted to have his insufficient majority increased to an absolute 
one by the addition of the votes of one of the defeated candidates whose 
friends finally choose the ‘ lesser evil.’ 

To some extent these necessary, but sometimes rather sordid, 
transactions are made all the more difficult through the very existence 
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of separate States—with ‘Home Rule’ Legislatures of their own, 
Political development has, in them, gone so far in a centrifugal sense 
that the nation has been sadly split up and the public mind too much 
divided into merely local concerns and issues. Those who praise 
the alleged excellent ‘Home Rule’ arrangements of the German 
Empire forget that in reality they are the evil inheritance of our old 
national misfortunes. 

In the older constitution of the Empire there was virtually more 
unity. The several Dukes, as they were simply called, were mere 
officials of the Empire, deposable by the central authority—that is, 
by the elective King, or Kaiser. It was during foreign complica- 
tions and wars that these Dukes gradually made themselves semi- 
independent. 

After the Thirty Years’ War, which ruined the country, they 
exercised almost sovereign power as Landesherren. In consequence 
of the Napoleonic wars they made themselves downright ‘ sovereigns.’ 
Any kind of real unity was then gone; a mere confederation of 
dynasties—several dozens in point of fact—remaining as a common 
bond. This state of things, though altered now to some extent, 
still reacts on the present political situation. It renders the task of 
an effective plan of campaign against ‘ personal government’ in the 
central authority all the harder. This is a state of things which 
Englishmen may well consider, when being told that Germany, with 
her many dynasties and her separate legislatures, is a proper example 
to follow. 

Irrespective of this baneful influence of a so-called ‘Home Rule ’ 
state of things, on the life of the nation at large, I must confess that 
the huckstering at the second ballots does not strike me as an ideal 
institution. It generally goes, in Germany, under the name of Kuh- 
Handel (cow-bargain). It often brings out the worst symptoms 
of intrigue and political immorality. So it has, as above shown, done 
in the present instance. 

I hold it to be by far better to make every voter feel that the 
struggle must be concentrated on a single issue, and that he and 
those thinking with him should, from the beginning, do their best 
to win the day by manly effort. The so-called Zdhl-Kandidaten 
—men who are only put forward in order to find out the strength of 
a party or group—have become a perfect nuisance in Germany. So 
have the shuffling tricks of those who dabble in the Kuh-Handel. 
They either lead their own contingent as allies into an enemy’s camp, 
from spite against another adversary ; or they induce their own men 
to desist from voting at all at a second ballot, so as to give a chance to 
another candidate, whom they really detest with all their heart, 
but whom they wish to use as a means of spiting one still more deeply 
hated. All this does not make for political honesty. 
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VII 


A ‘block’ is now formed, of various groups of Liberals and Con- 
servatives, who, from patriotic motives, can give Government a 
sufficient majority in matters concerning the defensive strength of 
the country. This does not mean that the Liberals and Radicals 
have to be, or ought to be, simply at that Government’s order. They 
must decide each case according to its merits. 

In his speeches the Imperial Chancellor evidently wished for 
a combination of the Conservatives and the Liberals in such cases, 
but still cast a curious side-glance at the Centre. This was not the 
right way of strengthening the Progressist efforts. It must, however, 
be confessed that a Radical Berlin paper forgot, in its criticism, that 
Prince Biilow, being dependent on the Emperor, who can undo him 
in a moment, is not able to go beyond a certain line. The Chancellor, 
nevertheless, gave a hint, in his usual oratorical style, to the Liberals, 
by saying : ‘In order to make music, there must be musicians.’ In 
other words, he called for a Progressist orchestra, whom he might 
lead. The Berlin paper referred to answered : ‘ Great composers have 
never waited for their orchestra. Real statesmen know how to 
create important movements.’ 

But seeing that an Imperial Chancellor is appointed by the Crown, 
and that there is no Ministerial responsibility in the Reichstag, Prince 
Biilow has clearly not a free hand. The nation itself, by its own 
Progressist spokesmen, must work out its own salvation. ‘ Selbst 
ist der Mann ! ’—that well-known good German maxim—must be the 
guiding principle.’ Ministerial responsibility, extended parliamentary 
rights, have to be claimed, as the least reforms, whilst looking forward 
to larger possibilities in the future. If Social Democrats will aid 
in that work, all the better. It would certainly be better than to 
fling in the face of the most advanced men, who willingly work also 
for social Reforms, the charge of their being, together with the Con- 
servatives, ‘one reactionary mass.’ Such accusations only make for 
militarist and bureaucratic reaction. 

Another word of necessary admonition. Any attempt from 
abroad of dictating to the German nation as to its right of looking to 
its own security on land or at sea, will have a fatal effect. Even 
in a Liberal London paper it was recently said that the creation of a 
strong fleet is an ‘un-German’ enterprise. History itself—witness 
our Hansa—disproves the assertion. I recollect too well how, in days 
gone by, any proposal of amelioration in English State affairs was 
always denounced here, by arch-reactionists, as ‘ un-English.’ That 
word is scarcely used now any longer. 

The French fleet is superior to that of Germany. So -was the 
Russian Navy until lately, and it is now being rebuilt with the money 
of the French ally of Czardom. Almost all nations of any importance 
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are strengthening their naval armaments. Japan does so. The 
United States of America are doing the same, though for what purpose, 
being in no danger of attack, nobody could say. Germany still 
ranks fifth only in strength at sea; yet she is exposed to manifold 
dangers, and has to look to the safety of her increasing over-sea trade. 

Will anyone say that the increase of a navy is un-French, un- 
Russian, un-American, un-Japanese ? If words of that kind were 
used, the answers would quickly come in rather unpleasant terms. 

Language held by a late Lord of the British Admiralty as to 
the necessity of ‘smashing a certain navy in the North Sea before 
even people knew that there was a declaration of war,’ has made a 
deep impression in Germany—not in the way of fear, but of greater 
readiness for preparing against a possible danger. The revelations 
of M. Delcassé have added to that feeling. He asserted, uncontra- 
dicted, that ‘ 100,000 English troops had been promised to him for a 
landing in Schleswig-Holstein’ in a certain eventuality! When it 
was seen that even in a Social Democratic organ of this country the 
return to office of M. Delcassé—who had laid a plan of attack against 
Germany, and who, therefore, was overthrown by the prudent and 
wise action of Socialist Republican leaders in France—was repeatedly 
wished for, and that those French Socialists were blamed here by 
English comrades, the i impression in Germany grew still deeper. 

I mention all this from a sincere wish of seeing peace and good- 
will upheld and promoted between Germany and England, as well 
as between Germany and France. To threaten Germans with the 
British trident is the best means of furthering the cause of ‘ personal 
government’ among them, and of hampering the efforts of men who 
want to make an end of that nuisance for the sake of greater freedom. 
A nation’s independence being its first natural concern, there will 
always be a rapid rally round its defender, whoever he may be. If 
German freemen are to set out for ‘ riding down ’ reactionary tendencies 
at home, they must not be menaced from abroad. 

Let this not be forgotten by those who talk so loudly about the 
desirability of overthrowing Imperial absolutism, and who have 
even gone to the strange length of describing the adherents of the 
Pope’s personal government as true defenders of liberty, whilst 
picturing as ‘most moderate reformers’ a party which i in their own 


country they load with abuse. 
Kari Buinp. 
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WOMEN AND POLITICS 


A REPLY 


Tue writer of the article on ‘Women and Politics, in the February 
number of this Review, claims to speak for a ‘ great though silent 
multitude of women,’ who shrink from their own enfranchisement 
because their already burdened strength would not be equal to the 
duties and responsibilities of voting at parliamentary elections. She 
claims exemption as the special privilege of weakness, and a conces- 
sion to what she conceives to be the retiring, unworldly nature of a 
large number of women. And if it is argued that, if women were 
enfranchised, no woman could possibly be forced to vote against 
her will, we are met with the unanswerable assertion that ‘any 
woman could, of course, abstain from voting, but would this shelter 
her from being canvassed for her vote?’ Alas, that no one tries to 
shelter us from canvassing other people, a far more unpleasant task ! 
As a simple matter of justice, it does not seem fair, or even reason- 
able, that the height of one personal intellectual ambition should be 
enforced as the legal limit of another person’s activity. It may be 
that ‘ nuns fret not at their convent’s narrow room ;’ but surely that 
is no reason why we should all be shut up in cells. I do not say there 
are not many who would prefer to have ‘ protecting barriers between 
them and the rough outer world,’ and who are only troubled and 
alienated by any appeal to their sympathies from the wider life of the 
nation, and the monotonous and involved issues of our present in- 
dustrial struggle. The controversy is a very ancient one. There 
have been contemplative orders, and hermits, and enthusiasts, in all 
ages, who have consciously limited their sphere of action and shut 
out the business of the world, that they may the better pursue their 
own ideal of holiness and right living. I do not wish to undervalue 
the beauty of Miss Stephen’s ideal of gentleness, piety, and devotion. 
But there is still a place in the world and a need for the sterner virtues, 
the more adventurous spirits. ‘Honour, anger, valour, fire,’ were 
the qualities that Stevenson exulted over in his wife. ‘She was,’ he 
says, ‘steel-true and blade-straight.’ And surely, even in this 
domesticated generation there are some whose hearts will respond to 
the ring of those brave words. 
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Patient Grizzel may have her admirers, but who would not prefer 
to meet Christina of Sweden, or even Catherine de Médicis, or Maria 
Theresa, or Queen Elizabeth, or any other of the great stateswomen of 
the past. Indeed, there are many people who would go so far as to feel 
more interest in Catherine of Russia, in spite of her indefensible moral 
attitude. Sir Walter Scott, with all his enchantments, could not 
make a heroine of the fair but passive Rowena. Who does not re- 
member how, in their first youthful reading of Ivanhoe, they wept 
over the sorrows of the fierce Rebecca, and skipped the parts about 
the mild and amiable Saxon lady. And while there are lovers of 
romance and poetry still left among us, there will be many who find 
their ideal of a woman’s character in the heroic soul and indomitable 
will of the Antigone of Sophocles. ‘ Yet remember in women, too, 
dwells the spirit of battle,’ says Orestes in the play, and some of us 
are unregeneratedly proud that this is still one of the profound facts 
of human nature. 

But there is another side to this question. However unpleasant 
or wearisome the idea of political activity may be, and probably is, to 
some women, as it is to some men, this distaste, founded on a peculiarity 
of temperament, must not blind our eyes to the wide and deep issues 
involved. In this work-a-day world, when women, as women, are 
in no way sheltered from the severity of the industrial struggle, 
it is idle to hold up to them as women an ideal of intellectual 
aloofness and seclusion. Miss Stephen speaks for those who ‘ dread 
the suffrage,’ retiring, well-to-do people who fear change and exertion, 
and on whom the present industrial condition does not press heavily 
in practical life. Without answering her arguments in detail, I would 
appeal to her and others on behalf of those women who have something 
more serious to dread than the intellectual effort of voting at an 
election. Against the fastidious shrinking of the women who would 
feel their own enfranchisement too great a strain on their nerves, 
I would set the really urgent and practical suffering of another ‘ very 
great and very silent multitude,’ the multitude of the women workers. 
The five millions of women who depend on their own exertions for their 
daily bread cannot afford the luxury of nun-like seclusion. 

There is no possibility of shelter or protection for them. They 
are, whether they like it or no, in the thick of the world’s battle, and 
the very disqualification that Miss Stephen welcomes as a kind of 
privilege is a source of disablement and extreme weakness in industrial 
warfare. It is a fact of common observation among people interested 
in economic questions, that in every trade where women are employed 
(with one or two local exceptions such as the weavers in Lancashire) 
they are paid at a much lower rate than men can earn for doing the 
same work, or work of a slightly different nature requiring the same 
amount of skill. This is no question of men doing more work than 
women, because this rule holds good of trades where piecework rates 
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are given. Nowadays this question assumes a very serious aspect, 
because the old industrial conditions have changed, and it is a fact 
that, from one cause or another—the illness, drunkenness, or desertion, 
so lamentably common in our great towns—many and many a woman 
is forced into the position of breadwinner for others beside herself. 
Now it is no easy matter to keep several people on what is. considered 
a quite good wage for a woman, 15s. or 20s. a week ; but when we come 
to the multitude of smaller and lesser skilled trades that swarm in 
all industrial centres, such as tailoring, fancy-box-making, shirt- 
making, folding and sewing, clay-pipe finishing, machining, and dozens 
of others, the rates in most cases are so low that the workers are 
never far removed from the starvation level, wages of 6s. or 7s. a 
week being the limit of the earnings of hundreds and thousands of 
women. 

In the Potteries from 7s. to 10s. is a very usual wage for women, 
and the Cradley Heath chain-makers earn as little as 5s. or 6s. a week. 
The condition of things that has brought such a large body of workers 
to the extremes of poverty has also had its effect upon the professional 
world. Roughly speaking, it may be said that the present position 
of women works out in the industrial market in this way. Educated 
and qualified women are able to earn as much as skilled working men. 
The salary of many high-school teachers is no larger than the male 
spinner’s wage of 2/. a week, and often less than the wages of tailors’ 
cutters. The wages of skilled working women at their best are about 
the same as those of unskilled working men, and at their worst a 
good deal lower ; whilst the wages of the unskilled working women, 
varying as they do between 5s. and 10s. a week, have no parallel in 
the ranks of the mer. workers. 

The only excepti ns to this category are cases of special demands 
or special individual successes, as the special demand among some 
classes of women has enabled women doctors to keep up their fees, 
in face of the fact that public recognition and honour is almost exclu- 
sively a masculine monopoly. ; 

The power of amusing and entertaining the public is so rare, 
and in such demand, that it is paid for irrespective of sex. Thus 
popular novelists, actresses, dancers, opera-singers, and music-hall 
artistes are able to command wholly exceptional industrial and 
economic conditions. But these are the small minority, the few who 
succeed. 

The universal low rate of wages is not traceable to any lack of 
organising power amongst women. As elementary school teachers, 
men and women do the same work, their hours are the same, they 
have to go through the same training and pass the same examinations. 
Nobody even suggests that women are not as good teachers as men. 
And yet under every education committee in England there is a 
carefully calculated scale of salaries by which teachers of every 
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grade are provided for ; and in all cases, from pupil teachers up to 
headmasters and headmistresses, men are paid so much extra for 
being men, and women so much less for being women. And this in 
spite of the fact that there are 30,000 women members on the books 
of the National Union of Teachers. Again there are 96,000 women 
in the cotton trade unions, and yet Miss Collet (Board of Trade) gives 
the average of women’s wages at 14s. a week, a rate practically un- 
known amongst skilled men workers. With unskilled meh of 
women, owing to the comparative lack of value of the individiial 
to the employer, Trade Unionism is never a great success, because 
people always know that, however large may be the number of the 
dissatisfied, the employer can easily fill their places at a moment’s 
notice. 

The laws of supply and demand go far to regulate, in normal cases, 
the rate of wages. But in the case of women’s labour these natural 
economic forces have not had fair play. Artificial restrictions, that 
have narrowed down the sphere of women’s activity, have resulted 
in the overcrowding of the few professions and trades open to them. 
Thus the natural supply of women’s labour, arbitrarily forced into a 
few channels, has, in every case, largely exceeded the demand, with 
the inevitable consequence of a reduction of wages. When it is 
proposed to ‘shelter’ women from some sphere of paid activity, as, 
for instance, in the case of the barmaids, it should always be remem- 
bered that every ‘ protection’ of this kind increases the competition, 
and thereby lowers the rate of wages in the other trades where they 
are employed. But it is in those industries carried on under Govern- 
ment supervision that the direct industrial need of women for the 
franchise is perhaps most apparent. In the evidence before the 
Royal Commission to inquire into the wages of postal servants, it 
was very clearly shown how rigidly the principle of a sex basis for 
wages is adhered to, aid how severely the able but unlucky women 
clerks in the Post Office are fined for not being men. 

The post of woman clerk is the highest in the service open to 
women by public competition. Candidates for these appointments 
are examined in English composition, geography, Latin, French, and 
German (two of these three); English history, algebra, shorthand 
(two of these three). The minimum salary for this work is 55/. a year, 
the maximum 100]. The maximum salary of the second division 
of male clerks (lower grade) is 250/., whilst the higher grade of the 
second division of men are able to earn up to 3507. The disparity of 
salary holds good though men and women may be doing very similar, 
and in some cases identical, work. 

Again, in the Pimlico Clothing Factory, 15s. per week is considered 
a good wage for a skilled woman worker, whilst, in answer to a question 
in the House of Commons last session, it was ascertained that 23s. 
per week is the lowest sum given to the most unskilled man labourer. 
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It is an undoubted advantage to choose your employers by popular 
election, and it is easy to see how the men are able to bring pressure 
through the House of Commons to secure a fair rate of wages for 
themselves in the Government factories ; whilst the whole weight and 
prestige of the Government as the largest employer of labour in the 
country goes to set an example of underpayment and sub-contracting 
amongst women. The effects of this evil extend far beyond the 
30,000 women actually employed by Government, and react on the 
whole of the labour market. All local bodies are bound to keep down 
their expenses as much as they can. Government low rates have 
given them reason and justification for adjusting their wages to the 
Government standard; and directly one private employer, seeking 
naturally to buy labour at the cheapest rate, begins to follow the 
public example, other employers are at once bound by the laws of 
competition, if they do not wish to be ruined, to reduce the expenses 
of production in the same way. 

The whole question of the relation of industry and politics is too 
involved to enter into here. But it is nevertheless true that, whether 
we like it or not, since the days of Lord Shaftesbury’s Factory Act 
we have seen a great change, and a gradual shifting of the ground on 
which industrial questions are fought out. Technical difficulties 
relating to obscure processes in different trades are now national 
difficulties decided in Parliament. Working men have realised this, 
and the great sums of Trade Union money that in old days were kept 
exclusively for industrial objects, are now devoted unhesitatingly to 
parliamentary purposes. The employers also have their political 
organisations and methods of attack and defence. It is not to be 
wondered at if, in the clash of powerful conflicting interests, the griev- 
ances and claims of those millions of workers who are not allowed to 
make their voices heard should be ignored. The late Lord Salisbury said 
that the condition of the working women of England was a ‘ blot and 
a menace to our civilisation.” Miss Stephen, on the other hand, con- 
gratulates women on possessing the key to men’s reverence. It may 
be that she is right, that men reverence ‘ sheltered ’ women; but this 
I do know, that there are many hundreds of thousands of half-starved 
wage-earning women who are seeking yet in vain the key to men’s 
justice. . 

Eva Gore-Booru. 









THE DANCE AND THE PLASTIC ARTS 
IN ANCIENT GREECE 


THE innumerable choreographic scenes recorded in the sculpture and 
in the vase-painting of ancient Greece show how considerably the 
plastic arts were influenced by the art of the dance, and it is manifest 
how the familiar spectacle of dancing, when at its best, could develop, 
in a greater degree than any other physical exercise, a sense of that 
beauty of form and movement and action which is seen and felt 
throughout all Greek art. That the dance was one of the great 
formative powers of art generally in Greece is beyond doubt; the 
silent beauty of every statue or vase speaks eloquently of the powers 
that moulded it, but of none more clearly than of the inspiring influence 
of that spirit of dancing which animated the Greeks, and made them 
move in beautiful and rhythmical action. Indeed, the influence of the 
dance on the various arts in Greece is not to be measured ; the lithe 
figure of Terpsichore seems to flit everywhere through the thought 
and life of the Greeks, and the lightness, quickness, and agility of a 
good dancer are amongst the qualities which, both mentally and 
physically, specially characterise the thinker, the warrior, the poet, 
and the artist of ancient Hellas. But no arts were so directly and 
obviously influenced by the dance as sculpture and painting, and none 
were so intimately connected with the dance. The cause of their 
affinity must, however, be sought in something far deeper than the 
external characteristics wherein the ‘living sculpture’ may be said 
to resemble the other, and the ties that bind them together are rooted 
deep down in the bodily and mental nature of the Greeks, arising 
from those instincts out of which the whole religious and esthetic 
world of Paganism was evolved... Recognise what these instincts 
were ; what the nature of the civilisation which grew therefrom ; and 
the development and connection of the arts which could best express 
one of the dominating feelings and ideas of that civilisation, of its 
religion, and art, the dance and the plastic arts, appear as but the 
natural and inevitable outcome of the whole great system of life, 
integral parts of it, necessary and concordant notes in the harmony 
of the universal order of things in Greece ; united, in being the most 
characteristic and perfect expressions of the fundamental element of 
Vou. LXI~No, 361 477 Il 
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all art, the recognition of beauty, apart from any didactic purpose, 
of the beauty which is sufficient in itself ; similar, in striving to attain 
the same ideal of form and co-ordinate action ; in having the same 
subject matter wherewith to work ; but, above all, in being consum- 
mate expressions of the cult of physical beauty, the beauty of the 
human body, which takes the foremost place in the order of Greek 
feelings and ideas. In studying Greek life and thought, one cannot 
fail to see that the passion for human beauty was, in reality, the 
dominating feeling of all the ancient Greek world; their religion 
encouraged it, their art glorified it, and their life was one long example 
of it; this unconscious and subtle worship of their own bodily beauty 
was part of the air they breathed ; it was the spirit which animated 
them. They themselves were the living expressions of the idea, with 
the care and attention they gave to their appearance, with the daily 
tribute paid to the body in religion and life, with the games and 
festivals wherein the male beauty and strength of Greece were dis- 
played, and in the frank and passionate admiration bestowed on those 
who possessed great natural advantages. Plato himself sanctioned 
the love of the mere physical beauty, hoping that such love might 
lead to the comprehension of a higher and more spiritual beauty ; 
and the main charge of later generations against the ‘ Pagan’ was his 
love of beauty, and his worship of the idol which now lies shattered 
and broken ; the ideal of perfect manhood and womanhood, the idol 
whom they worshipped only because it was beautiful, believing that 
‘the beautiful is greater than the good, for it includes it.’ And of 
this cult of beauty, the dance and the plastic arts are the most typical 
and perfect expressions. ; 

The dance is the most corporeal of the arts, atid the very reason 
for its existence is to display the body in beautiful attitudes, and to 
exhibit its beauty and grace in rhythmical motions. The darice 
seeks to show every beauty of line and form to the greatest advantage ; 
and, in order that an ‘harmonious motion should be diffused every- 
where,’ as Plato has it, in his description of good dancing, the turn 
of the head, the movement and gesture of arm and hand, have to be 
studied carefully and well ; the folds of the drapery, all the intricacies 
of dress and undress, being of paramount importance in the general 
scheme of beauty and harmony. In this way the dance, dealing so 
obviously and directly with the beauty of the human form, came to 
be very closely and extensively associated with the passion of love. 
The whole religious and intellectual system of the Greeks was in 
nowise hostile or antagonistic to anything that was natural, and 
therefore the most important division of orchesis was probably that 
connected with the divinities who personified love and the repro- 
ductive forces of nature in general, and it took almost the foremost 
place in certain of their most sacred rites and ceremonies. This 
relation of the dance to Aphrodite was natural and inevitable ; it was 
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in perfect harmony with their view of life, and arose from the veneration 
and sanctification of all natural things. In all primitive and savage 
stages of society we find that the dance is very intimately connected 
with erotic celebrations, and the Greek poet who would have us believe 
that it came at the beginning of all things, being ‘ brought to light 
together with Eros,’ was only anticipating, by a few centuries, as poets 
often do, what we know to-day to be a scientific fact. The dance not 
only originated with Eros, but remained associated with him for many 
long centuries, and with its pantomimic and expressive qualities, its 
rhythmical and harmonious attitudes, expressed all the thoughts and 
feelings prompted by the love-god. Therefore, it is not surprising 
that the Greeks, in whom the feeling of instinctive life was so great, 
should have worshipped Eros in all his aspects, and cultivated in his 
honour the art of the dance, which Eros likes best because it increases 
and displays the beauty of that which quickest kindles his flame in 
the human heart. The dance is then the art belonging par excellence to 
the Greeks, expressing in living figures what the plastic arts express 
otherwise, differing from them not so much in quality as in quantity, 
in nature as in substance, consisting of a series of beautiful actions 
of which sculpture and painting could represent but one, the single, 
fleeting moment caught and held in the marble or the painted pre- 
sentation. And the more one studies the plastic arts of the Greeks, 
the more does it become apparent that the passion for human beauty 
is, in truth, the mainspring of their art ; they were the first to strive 
after a true and voluminous representation of organic form in art, 
and in the dawn of their artistic activity they broke away from the 
traditional art of the older civilisations by whom they were influenced 
—from the art wherein vegetable and animal life was pre-eminent— 
to bestow the force and activity of their youthful genius on the re- 
presentation of the human form, and in the declining days of their 
art their very weakness was the over-refinement, finish, and soften- 
ing of the lines and beauty of the figure. They aimed at the utmost 
and fullest development of all the possibilities of beauty, embracing 
all types and aspects of it, fearlessly attempting to represent it in the 
most awe-inspiring and lofty forms, as in that of their Zeus, in the 
purest and noblest, like that of Athene, and so along an endless scale, 
till even the coarse beauty of the animal life of an human being is 
typified in the goat-footed satyrs. 

The dance and the plastic arts are then, psychologically, as well as 
historically, inseparable in Greece. 

In being expressions of the same thought and feeling they are 
psychologically and fundamentally akin, and bound together; but 
only when we realise how and why the idea, whereof the dance and 
the plastic arts were the consummate expressions, was the dominating 
one in Greece, shall we form a proper estimate of their importance 
and interest in Greek life. So wide is the spiritual gulf which separates 
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us from the Greeks, so opposed our conception of life to theirs, that 
the task of interpreting their art is a hopeless one, unless we are 
prepared to enter sympathetically into their ways of thought, to feel 
with them, live with them, and forgetting the things we have been 
taught for so many centuries, divest ourselves of the religious ideas 
and feelings which came into the world when the light of Greece was 
spent. Their art can be intelligently studied only by gaining an 
insight into the religious thought which inspired it, and its import 
fully grasped only through a sympathy with the religious enthusiasm 
which moved Greece to sing its soul in art. We must, as it were, 
worship their gods and believe their myths, and go back if possible to 
the remote time when man lived naturally the life of the instincts, 
senses, and imagination, when everything within him and without 
was personified in a god, and when all nature was conceived as a great 
poem, full of wonderful beings and their wonderful deeds. It is only 
by so doing, that the art which sprang from religion and along with it 
can be truly comprehended ; when we realise the difference in thought 
and feeling, in religious conception, we can understand the function 
of the dance in Greek life, and its relation to the plastic arts, and then 
only shall we clearly perceive why, with the vital changes in all these 
things, the art of the dance must inevitably have degenerated and 
undergone great changes, and fallen from the high rank it held in the 
religious worship and the art of the past. Only when we realise that 
the dance was perhaps the art which could best express the religious 
feeling and enthusiasm of the Greeks, shall we feel how far removed 
from theirs is the religion which actively opposes precisely that idea 
so beautifully expressed by means of the dance and the plastic arts. 
The Greek gods could be propitiated through the harmonious and 
rhythmical postures and motion of the dance, and their temples were 
adorned with statues and paintings of human beings whose only claim 
to holiness was beauty, and they must therefore have been of a vastly 
different nature from that of the gods whose disciples bade us despise 
the beauty of that body which they looked upon as merely the ‘ mortal 
habitation of an immortal soul,’ a thing to be loathed and trampled on, 
a fleshy net woven by the powers of darkness to catch and enmesh the 
spirit of man. The gods of Greece were, in the first instance, the great 
powers of nature embodied and personified in human form ; the sun, 
the air, the sea and the earth were gods, the varying and ever-changing 
aspects of all the natural phenomena in the different elements being 
described and symbolised in the myth spun round each god; the 
change of seasons, the unseen powers of life and death, the stirring 
impulses that lie deep down in man’s nature, all things which they 
saw in the external world and all things which they felt within them- 
selves were sacred to the Greeks, and were shaped into a human form 
that they could venerate. Their god was ‘ one with the blowing wind, 
and one with the falling rain,’ sang Sophokles, and Dionysos imaged 
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the enthusiasm which fills the heart of those who are susceptible to 
the excitement of wine, or love, or glory; and Demeter’s sorrow 
symbolised the sadness and weariness which permeate the spirit of 
man at the sight of all dying things; and so, out of themselves and 
their impressions they made their gods, and so with their own tears 
and laughter, wove their gods’ life drama. Thecharacter of the race 
having formed that of the gods, the Greeks endowed these gods with 
their own physical appearance and characteristics, giving them bodies 
like unto their own, only more beautiful and perfect, and attributing 
to them all the joie de vivre which they themselves so keenly felt. 
Reversing the order of Genesis, they made gods in their image, after 
their likeness, thus bringing upon themselves the bitter reproach of 
their own thinkers and philosophers in a later period, the reproach 
uttered by Xenophanes : ‘ But, of a truth, if oxen or lions had hands, 
and could draw with their hands, and make what men make, then 
horses like unto horses, and oxen like unto oxen would both paint the 
images of gods, and shape their bodies also after the similitude of their 
own limbs.’ And their gods were, after all, but magnified personali- 
ties; retaining, however, something in their human form of the 
element or power in nature which they embodied ; some of the sun’s 
gold woven into Apollo’s hair, or the blue of the sky mingled in Athene’s 
eyes, something of the vine’s sinewy grace in the strong and supple 
limbs of Dionysos, and the mystery and sorrow of earth stamped on 
Demeter’s brow. The gods being thus ideals become idols, the 
mode of worship was shaped accordingly: religion consisting, as it 
were, to a great extent, of the worship of nature and the instinctive 
life of man, much of the religious duties seemed to be no more than 
man’s tribute to these powers ; duties accomplished by ‘life, the mere 
living,’ by the natural joy and sorrow of human existence. If the 
Greeks were profoundly religious, it is probably because it was not 
too difficult to be religious: those who loved paid homage unto 
Aphrodite by their mere love ; the chaste found favour with Artemis ; 
if they were but natural and true to themselves, not exceeding the 
bounds erected by nature herself, they were certain to serve some god, 
well and worthily. 

To the Greek gods, therefore, it was the constant glorification and 
veneration of the human body, and not its mortification, that was 
pleasing ; not in starving or inhibiting the natural impulses, nor in 
reviling any of the gifts, spiritual or physical, which have been given 
us, could they be served. 

To them ‘le bonheur est innocent et la joie permise,’ and man, 
with his beauty and joy, the richest offering to set before the gods ; 
his love, the most fragrant incense wherewith to perfume Olympos ; 
and the praise of Zeus’s fairest and most perfect creation, the beautiful 
human form, the fittest subject to be sung in poems, to be immorta- 
lised in the plastic arts, and to be embodied in the living dance. 
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It now becomes clear how the idea expressed in the dance and in the 
plastic arts occupied almost the foremost place in the order of Greek 
thought and feeling ; how it permeated the whole of Greek life, and ran, 
like a living thread, always visible, through the brilliant warp and 
woof of their intellectual and emotional life. The dance and the plastic 
arts, cultivated as extensively and in such a manner as they were in 
Greece, belong essentially to a nation and a people who apprehended 
the beauty and significance of the human form as of all earthly things 
the best; who knew how much it could express, and who, notwith- 
standing this, were aware of its limitations, who excelled and achieved 
because they ‘knew how to live.’ And in Nietzsche’s words, ‘ For 
that end it is necessary to remain bravely at the surface, the fold, the 
skin, to worship appearance, to believe in forms, in tones, in words, 
in the whole Olympos of appearance!’ This the Greeks undoubtedly 
did, in theory and practice ; and the result leads to the conviction that 
the Greeks, in being ‘ profoundly superficial,’ possessed more wisdom, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, than many are willing to grant 
to the ‘ Pagan.’ 

The dance and the plastic arts are also connected historically, 
and throughout the history of Greece stand in close and direct relation- 
ship to one another ; they are very similar in external characteristics, 
and evidence of the influence, both direct and indirect, of the dance 
or the plastic arts is by no means lacking. The dance, in ancient 
Greece, was of an entirely different character from the modern art of 
dancing, and, by both its nature and function in the religious and 
secular life of the Greeks, became one of the most fecund sources of 
inspiration to the painter and the sculptor, and no other form of 
physical exercise, save perhaps athletics, seems to have attracted and 
impressed them in as powerful a manner as this. It was one of the 
most characteristic of Greek institutions: from the earliest time it 
formed an important part of the religious worship, much of the ritual 
consisting of dramatic action and gesture ; choral and military dances 
were practised for both religious and governmental purposes ; whilst, 
as a means of artistic expression, the dance ranked with poetry and 
music, and its place in the drama is known to have been very prominent, 
tragedy and comedy having, indeed, probably been evolved ftom 
choral and Bacchic dances. The dance was perhaps the most widely 
spread and prevalent custom in the private and daily life of the 
citizen. But the art which could thus occupy so large a place in 
Greek life, and satisfy the taste of a people of such fine artistic sen- 
sibility, did not bear much resemblance to the meaningless musical 
gymnastic and senseless evolutions of modern dancing. It was, 
above all, in Greece, the art of expressive gesture brought to the utmost 
perfection : the gesture used in conjunction with music and poetry, 
interpreting and elucidating the spoken word of the poem, aiding 
verbal expression, and bringing forth the spirit of the music. It was 
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like all dancing, at its origin, entirely pantomimic, and, by means 
of rhythmical gesture and pace, strove to interpret and render all 
the emotions. The rise and development of symbolical and con- 
ventional gesture is one of the most interesting studies in the history 
of peoples, and reveals not only the meaning and motive of many 
curious habits and customs, but also the psychological and physio- 
logical characteristics of a race. Like all primitive peoples, the 
Greeks, from the earliest period, sought to express their feelings 
by means of gestures; and from irregular and indefinite gesticu- 
lations, an art of rhythmical gestures was evolved with certain 
meanings attached to them, till a whole emotional phase could be 
conveyed through the mere uplifting of an arm, the turn of the 
hand or the head, or the beat of the foot; and so an extensive 
system was developed, and used in artistic dancing, in religious dancing 
and ritual, whereof the gestures were sometimes of great beauty and 
perfection. Simpler than poetry or music in its immediate appeal to 
the eye, the gesture of the dance conveys more eloquently whatever 
the dancer desires to express. It is not always possible to interpret 
the gestures of the Greek dance, the meaning of many being obscure, 
whilst some, like the cult-titles of the gods, seem to be survivals from 
a more primitive stage of culture, having been preserved merely through 
a spirit of conservatism and a reverence for old customs. But the 
Greeks were fortunately endowed with an inherent sense of proportion 
and beauty, and never allowed their’ gestures to become mere formal 
signs, unnatural and stiff, into which conventionalised gestures tend 
to degenerate ; whether used for religious or other purposes, they 
retained that nice balance between nature and art, and, as in all their 
artistic work, the Greeks, in this, combined naturalism with an art 
which but enhanced the beauty of nature whilst toning down and 
doing away with the crudeness and roughness of an excessive realism. 
Their gestures, reflected in art, have the spontaneity of nature, but 
gain greater beauty and strength by the reserve and moderation, the 
smoothness, as it were, of art. There is restraint and orderly arrange- 
ment even in the seeming abandonment of the Bacchic dances ; sim- 
plicity and naturalness in the most solemn and significant gestures of 
the staid ‘dances of order,’ as Plato terms them, or in those of the 
funereal ritual. In being thus entirely of an expressive character, the 
Greek dance differs fundamentally from modern dancing. According 
to Lucian’s account, in De Saltatione, of perfect dancing and good 
dancers, in the Greek sense, the dancer should be a person of the most 
varied accomplishments, possessing in the highest degree all intellectual 
and artistic gifts, a thorough knowledge of all those myths and fables 
and historical incidents in the literature of his country, which are 
susceptible to a choreographic interpretation, a nature quick to 
respond to every feeling and emotion, and the greatest possible ex- 
perience in the emotional life, whilst every limb of his body must be 
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trained to obey the command of the will, and aid, with ease and 
grace, the dramatic expression of the dance. It is doubtful whether 
all dancers in antiquity attained such a degree of perfection and 
culture ; nevertheless, it is certain that the Greeks, in their dance, 
did not separate body and soul, as we do in modern dancing, but 
strove to subordinate the actions of the body to the guiding and 
ruling power of the intellect, and to give them harmony and grace 
only inasmuch as these could aid and express the intellectual or 
emotional phase actually performed ; they used gesture and attitude 
especially as an aid to expression. In Lucian’s words the ‘ actions of 
the dance should show the quickness of the thought, at the same time 
as the quickness of the bodily movements’; and besides certain 
natural advantages, such as good proportion, the proper height, 
neither short nor tall, neither stout nor thin, the dancer should undergo 
@ most rigorous training to attain suppleness, strength and grace, 
ease, and ability to move the body conformably to the rhythm of 
the music, whatever it may be. By training alone can one learn 
to dance so that the postures and motions of the dance are performed 
without an appearance of difficulty, and only in obtaining this facility 
will the dancer become graceful ; if the effort is visible, the grace 
and ‘composure of parts’ is destroyed. Although little is known 
concerning the actual training of the Greek dancer, we may surmise 
that it was of a kind to ensure perfect proficiency in the art, without 
causing any abnormal muscular development. Nowhere, on the vases 
or elsewhere, do we see the abnormal development of the modern 
dancer, though the technique of Greek orchesis was certainly sufficiently 
elaborate and thorough to enable the dancers to execute steps and 
movements of the utmost difficulty. Besides all this bodily perfection 
and training of the professional dancer, which would naturally appeal 
beyond everything to the artist, the function of the dance in Greece 
was of a kind to impress and influence those who unconsciously seek 
and find the beauty of line and form in every object of vision. The 
religious dances so numerous and varied : the Pxan, with its ‘ noble 
and lofty steps,’ in honour of Apollo; the dramatic representations 
at the Eleusinian mysteries, and the dancers’ descriptive postures, 
telling of Demeter’s sorrow ; the Pyrrhic, wherein the youths were 
taught to use their weapons gracefully and rhythmically, rousing 
an inextinguishable patriotic enthusiasm in the hearts of the spec- 
tators ; the countless Hyporchemata,—or dances expressing by gesture 
the words of a poem,—in which all the fables of Greek mythology were 
told ; the innumerable measures trodden in honour of Dionysos: all this 
train of glad and sad dancers, upon whom the artist looked every day, 
became to him a constant source of inspiration, and an ever-present 
lesson in movement, posture, and expressiveness, the qualities specially 
associated with Greek art. It is highly probable that the artists made 
use of professional dancers as models, although direct evidence of this 
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is difficult to obtain. The women with whom Greek artists came 
into daily contact, the women they could see freely and converse with, 
were of the class out of which came the flute-players and dancing- 
girls, and therefore it is not unlikely that these women, with their 
studied poses, their training, their art of costume, should have served 
as models. M. Emmanuel, who, in his Danse Grecque Antique, has 
made a careful study of the technique of the Greek dance, believes 
that many of the winged Victories of later Greek art are dancing- 
girls, and he points out that most of these figures are undoubtedly 
in choreographic attitudes ; he thinks, too, that Paonios, in making 
his statue of the flying Victory, was inspired by one of the dances, 
so numerous in Greece, in which the action of the flowing veil, and the 
drapery clinging to the figure, were specially important. All this, 
however, is merely conjectural, and we can never know with certainty 
whether Greek art was influenced in this particular way by the dance. 

But, from the earliest time in Greece, dancing scenes were repre- 
sented in sculpture and painting, thus showing how high it ranked in 
the estimation of painters and sculptors even then, and proving, too, 
that the dance already occupied a foremost place in Greek religion and 
life. As far back as the pre-Homeric days, the dance seems to have 
influenced art, and Homer tells us how Hephaistos, when representing 
the principal occupations of Greek life on Achilles’ shield, did not forget 
the dance, and wrought thereon a dance of youths and maidens with 
‘their hands upon each other’s wrists,’ as we see them on bas-reliefs 
and vases. ‘And now,’ sings Homer, ‘ would they run round with 
deft feet exceeding lightly . . . and now anon they would run in 
lines to meet each other. . . . And a great company stood round the 
lovely dance in joy.’ This picturesque dance has been used as a motif 
by all Greek artists, and it is of the greatest decorative value on the 
round vases or on the long lines of frieze and mural decorations. 
Another dancing scene, represented by a sculptor belonging almost to 
the realm of mythology, is also mentioned by Homer. Daidalos, the 
‘ father of Greek sculpture,’ although said, by Homer, to have devised 
a dance or dancing-place for Ariadne at Cnossus . . . ‘like unto that 
which once on broad Cnossus Daidalos devised for Ariadne of the 
lovely locks,’ .. . carved a plastic representation of a dance in 
honour of the Cretan goddess Ariadne, which Pausanias mentions as 
a ‘relief in white marble,’ to be seen still in his day. Indeed, many 
of the principal works of art in Greece were directly concerned with 
the dance and dancers, and the fragmentary knowledge we possess of 
the works of the archaic school shows how extensively the dance was 
used as a subject for plastic representation from the earliest time. The 
‘Sosandra’ of Kalamis, supposed to have stood at the entrance to 
the Acropolis at Athens, is spoken of by Lucian as though she were a 
dancer ‘ with beautiful ankles and rhythmical motion.’ Phidias 
carved winged Victories in the attitude of the dance on the throne 
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of his colossal statue of Zeus at Olympia; the ‘dancing maidens of 
Sparta,’ a work of ‘flawless precision’ as Pliny calls it, by Kalli- 
machos, was amongst the most famous works of art in antiquity: 
and so, one might count numberless dancing scenes by the most 
humble and the greatest Greek artists. 

The figures used in building, as supports, called Caryatides are 
believed to have been inspired by the maidens of Caryae in Laconia, 
who danced in honour of Artemis, with baskets on their heads. Many 
tales are told concerning these maidens and their ‘ Caryatis’ dance, 
and Pausanias is extremely interesting and illuminative on the sub- 
ject. The ease and grace with which they carry their heavy burden 
undoubtedly give the impression that the weight on the head is merely 
that of the offerings which they bring in their ‘ Calathus,’ or basket 
of osier: their rich festal drapery, and their majestic bearing, fit 
them particularly for the imposing and responsible position which they 
occupy in Greek architecture. Caryatides were a favourite subject 
with many artists: those of Kallimachos, already mentioned as the 
Spartan dancing maidens, were famous in antiquity ; the Erechtheion 
at Athens had them to support its entablature : Polykleites, Praxi- 
teles, and Skopas made statues of Caryatides, and M. Rayet sees in 
the well-known dancers of Herculaneum these same maidens who 
danced at Caryae in Laconia. Other figures in Greek art, which 
seem to be distinctly those of dancers, are the ‘lightly bounding’ 
Nereids, who, with their light draperies and graceful attitudes, might 
lead one to believe that, in seeking to embody in the form of the 
‘fair daughters of Nereus’ something of the flowing movement of 
the sea, and, in the drapery, recall the action of the water ruffled by 
the breeze, the artist could find no better models than the lightly-clad 
dancers, and their easy, graceful movements, and peradventure the 
soft breeze playing in their locks and toying with their veils, as it plays 
and toys with the waves of the sea. On the vase-painting of Greece 
the direct influence of the dance was incomparable. Almost every 
vase records a scene of choreographic mimetic: the funereal scenes 
show the actions and gestures accompanying the ‘ threnoi ’ or funereal 
songs ; the animated steps and manly attitudes of the Pyrrhic orna- 
ment many vases; the dancing-girls and flute-players enliven the 
banqueting scenes with their more frivolous dances; a long and 
motley train of satyrs and menads reveal the various aspects of the 
worship of Dionysos ; and there are many other dancing scenes, the 
mimetic import of which is not always clear. The ‘ veiled dancers ’ of 
Tanagra and Myrina, and all that little world of terra-cotta figures, 
reveal charming and original aspects of the Greek dance. 

Throughout all Greek art the influence of the dance is felt, and in the 
art of no other nation do we see so many representations of dancing 
scenes. But even where the dance is not actually represented, it seems 
to have left an unmistakable and indelible trace of its influence, and the 
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presence of certain elements, belonging essentially to the dance, which 
are continuous in Greek art, may undoubtedly be attributed to the 
constant spectacle of the human form in its most beautiful activity or 
harmonious postures. The distinguishing characteristics of Greek art 
are, in a subtle way, connected with the dance, and one would almost 
expect to find them in the works of a people who cultivated the dance 
so extensively. Hapressiveness and movement are especially associated 
with the art of the Greeks, and these are, too, the distinctive qualities 
of their dance. 

The Greek sculptors and painters strove, above all things, to 
make their art expressive, and to give a richer and deeper meaning to 
the beauty of perfect form, by emotional and intellectual gifts. The 
dancer aimed, beyond everything, at a knowledge of expressive gesture, 
and learnt to express, in this way, all shades and grades of emotion and 
feeling, the number and variety of emotions expressed being, as it were, 
co-extensive with those of nature herself; in the multiplicity and 
complexity of the gods of Olympos, in the shadowy realm of nature- 
gods, who symbolise the vague thoughts and feelings of which we are 
but half-conscious, the Greek dancer could find material and inspira- 
tion for the expression of every feeling, and not a chord of his spiritual 
or physical nature but might be played upon or touched in honour 
of a god. And the influence of this constant spectacle of the studied 
gesture, of the perfectly trained arm and hand, of the gesture ex- 
pressing every emotion in rhythmical movement, is manifest in all 
Greek sculpture and painting. But the nature of it is so fine and 
subtle, that it almost escapes definition : we see it in the absence of the 
awkward gesture and stiff pose, in the harmony of attitude, in the 
ease and grace of bearing, in the beauty of the postures, in that delicate 
combination of naturalness and art, and in the complete elimination 
of all the ugliness and awkwardness, which often accompany a realism 
as true as that of Greek art. 

Movement is also especially characteristic of Greek art. The 
Greeks recognised that the figure is at its best in activity, rather than 
at rest, in movement of some kind, whether of body or mind, as well 
as in its capacity of expressing an emotion or a thought. Hence, 
in all their art, there is a continual striving to represent the figure 
in motion, and to give the impression of actual movement. The 
Greeks were the first to be entirely successful in representing move- 
ment : from the earliest days they had this wonderful power of giving 
life to everything they touched, and, like Pallas Athene, who came 
forth fully equipped from the head of Zeus, so did Greek genius come 
into the world with its life-giving powers already strong and mighty. 
The figures in Greek art are felt to be living organisms, with all the 
possibilities of motion, besides the single movement or gesture actually 
designed by the artist : one feels that the movement represented is, in 
fact, but a single one in a series, that others have gone before, and that 
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more are about to follow—that it is mere chance that this particular 
evanescent gesture and thought, instead of fading away like so many 
other beautiful gestures or thoughts, should have survived through the 
centuries which lie between ourselves and the Greeks. They seized, 
in their art, the psychological moment, as well as the temporal moment : 
the activity of mind, the thought causing the bodily movement ; 
they seized the most beautiful and significant moment in a series of 
movements, and caught the most significant moment in the ‘ stream 
of consciousness.’ Every new movement of the body destroyed a 
harmony, in the dance, but to create another even more beautiful ; and 
it was this, the most perfect, the moment of nascent activity, that was 
caught in the art. The movement of all living things, the ever- 
changing and continuously-moving nature of phenomena—the per- 
petual flux of Heraclitus—is felt throughout all Greek art, like a 
great heart pulsating in it, so that one almost expects to see the 
Victories continue their flight through the air, or the Nereids melt into 
the waves from which they have just emerged, or the procession on 
the Parthenon frieze continue its rhythmic march. 

And the dance, beyond everything else, could develop in the 
Greek mind a sense of movement. It would of necessity impart, 
almost unconsciously, and very subtly, something of its restless- 
ness, its rhythm, and measure to the work of those who are ever 
susceptible to the slightest impression from the surrounding life. 
The artist would give something of the dancer’s lightness and nimble- 
ness to all his figures ; the vision of the human form in its most beautiful 
activity lingering in his mind, he would, in making his statue or 
painting his picture, endow the dead substance with all the life and 
movement of that living form, which had but now passed from out his 
sight. And something of the dancer’s supple grace and rhythmical 
movement is felt everywhere in Greek art. Their art communicates 
to us a sense of movement and of intensity of life ; their figures might 
be merely holding back, for a moment only, the breath of life. In the 
measured and martial march of the warrior, with foot forward for tlie 
brisk pace, we seem to feel the rhythm and hear the music of the 
march; in the solemn procession of the Parthenon frieze, one has 
this same sense of the measured pace keeping time to a chant: in the 
frenzied Bacchic scenes, one catches the strains and the impassioned 
measures of the revellers ; in the flying Victories, or the swift Iris, 
in the whole world of restless, palpitating nymphs and Nereids, the 
swirling draperies, the transparent clinging garments of the dancers, 
and their animated steps are transferred with the most delicate 
touch, unconsciously, from flesh to marble, from the transient, fleeting 
life to the immortal world of art. 

Perhaps the vague term of ‘ rhythm,’ wherewith the Greeks qualified 
the work of certain artists of antiquity, might express this charac- 
teristic movement of their art. It might almost be supposed that the 
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term ‘rhythm’ was borrowed from music, poetry, and dancing to 
express the thing taken from the ‘ musical arts’ by sculpture and 
painting: that indefinable quality suggested by the term ‘ frozen 
music’ applied to the plastic arts of Greece. ‘Rhythm’ in art 
would seem to mean ‘ the system of changes producing a constant har- 
mony of the parts of the body when in motion,’ and this rhythm, 
whether in music, in poetry, in the beat of the dancer’s foot, or in 
his gestures and attitudes, this rhythm which belongs so particularly 
to the Dance and the Plastic Arts, and the harmony which characterises 
all Greek life and thought, might come to be apprehended as part of 
the same great system of rhythm and harmony—the harmony of the 
spheres—which Pythagoras took to be the ruling and guiding law 
of the universe, 
MaRCcELLE Azra HIncks. 
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EDUCATION, ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY ' 


Tue term ‘elementary education,’ though used from time to time 
before the Education Act of 1870, was undoubtedly brought into 
general use and given a legal meaning by that Act, the object of which 
was to ‘provide for public elementary education in England and 
Wales.’ Though for many years previously grants from the national 
purse in aid of education had been given by the Committee of the 
Privy Council which subsequently became the Board of Education, 
the proposal to pay for education directly out of the rates was a new 
thing running counter to many strong prejudices. To meet those 
prejudices the Act limited the instruction thus to be paid for to that 
which was absolutely necessary; the teaching offered by the Act 
to those who presumably could not well afford to pay for it was to be 
strictly elementary so as not to compete with the higher teaching paid 
for by the well-to-do out of their own purses. 

By the working of this Act of 1870 the term ‘ secondary education ’ 
which had been gradually coming into use acquired a definite meaning ; 
it came to denote all that education below university teaching which 
was not provided for in the public elementary schools established 
by the Act or in the voluntary schools which were offering the same 
elementary education as that given in those schools. Thus the 
two terms ‘elementary education’ and ‘secondary education’ came 
to bear meanings somewhat different from mere degrees of learning. 
‘Elementary education ’ came to mean that kind of education which 
it is lawful to pay for out of the rates and which therefore must. be 
limited in character, and secondary education all other kinds of educa- 
tion below university teaching, not paid for out of the rates. The 
distinction became a class distinction, not an educational one. 

During the last quarter of the past century elementary education 
developed rapidly ; while secondary education remained for the most 
part disorganised, it, under the direct influence of public control, 
became stringently organised. Continuing to be restricted in character, 
by reason of its legislative conditions it became more and more differen- 

' Board of Education. Report of the Consultative Committee upon questions 
affecting Higher Elementary schools. 
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tiated as a special kind of education, special as to the subjects taught 
and still more as to the way in which and the extent to which these 
were taught. The teachers teaching this elementary education became 
sharply distinguished by their training, by their position, and by the 
limits of their careers from the teachers of secondary education, 
so much so that when in course of time a Register of Teachers was 
established, the elementary teachers, the teachers in elementary schools, 
were at once and without difficulty placed in a category by themselves, 
wholly separate from the teachers in all other kinds of schools. 

During this development, however, a feeling sprang up, and year 
by year grew stronger, that this elementary education, as defined 
by law, though intended for the industrial classes, and defrayed out 
of rates, because it was supposed to be for the benefit of the indus- 
trial classes, was seriously failing in adequately fitting the young of 
those classes for industrial careers ; what was taught in the elementary 
schools seemed to have no connection with actual industrial life, to 
be of little or no use when it was brought into the workshop, and 
otherwise failed to make the learners ready to become skilled and 
capable workmen and workwomen. Hence arose a demand for 
what is vaguely and uncertainly known as technical instruction. 
An effort to supply in the school itself something more than the 
otdinary school teaching was checked by the Cockerton judgment ; 
an attempt to provide what was needed by the Technical Instruction 
Act brought about variable but on the whole uncertain and inadequate 
results ; and, though various subsidiary agencies have been employed 
as aids, the state of elementary education at the present day is such 
as to have led to the widespread conviction that the system is failing 
to efiect satisfactorily that which it was intended to effect, namely, 
to equip the children of the lower classes for the occupations which they 
would probably have to follow. 

The failings of the system are very clearly set forth in a Report 
which the Consultative Committee of the Boatd of Education have 
_ made to the Board on ‘ Higher Elementary Schools.’ The so-called 
‘Higher Elementary School’ is an attempt to remedy the deficiencies 
on which we are dwelling, and in reporting on the features which a 
Higher Elementary School ought in their opinion to possess the Com- 
iittee have been led to some general considerations worthy of most 
serious attention. 

The question referred to the Committee, put in its narrowest 
terms, was somewhat as follows. When a bright boy or girl has 
adequately profited by the instruction given in the elementary school 
up to about the age of twelve, what further teaching for two or three 
years will best equip him or her for one or other of the lower posts in 
industrial or commercial life? The Committee report somewhat as 
follows : 

The teaching ought to be of such a character as to awaken the 
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interest of the pupil and to make him or her feel that what he or 
she is learning will be of use in the occupation which he or she will 
probably follow. 

The teaching ought to be carried out in such a way that the senses, 
the hand, eye, and ear, are trained, as well as what in a narrow sense 
is sometimes called the ‘mind,’ the mind being trained as far as 
possible through and with the help of the body. In other words, what 
is sometimes called manual instruction ought to form an important 
part of the teaching, but ought to be made a help to and as far as 
possible a means of the more definitely intellectual teaching. 

The teaching ought to be twofold in character: on the one hand 
humanistic and literary, and on the other scientific. Of the former 
English history and literature should supply the basis, with such 
extensions as may be found desirable ; the latter should be furnished 
by elementary mathematics and some other sciences. Both kinds of 
teaching ought to be carried out with the view of building up character 
and producing a well-furnished, active, alert mind rather than with the 
view of imparting special knowledge ; but the teacher ought to strive 
so to teach as to make his pupils feel that what they are being taught 
will be of use to them in and will fit them for their after life. In 
order to enable him or her to do this effectively, the teacher must have 
considerable latitude as to exactly what and how he or she teaches, 
must not be too strictly bound by formal curricula, and must be 
allowed, should the circumstances of the district of the school suggest 
it, to make use of the industries and occupations with which the pupils 
necessarily are familiar as the subject-matter of the teaching, but 
in such a way as to lead the learner to general principles and not to a 
premature routine acquaintance with the special practices of the 
industry selected for the lessons. 

No one can doubt that such a kind of teaching, carried on from 
the age of twelve to about fifteen or even for a shorter period, by a 
skilful teacher, fully alive to the ideas which have led to such a pro- 
gramme and keen to secure the results which it promises, would in 
very short time raise to a marked degree the intellectual level and 
strengthen the characters of the pupils who had the good fortune 
to be so taught. But such an education is not elementary education 
in the sense of the Act of 1870; it is not the mere beginning of education 
so necessary as to justify its being paid for out of the rates ; it is 
not an education exclusively or even specially intended or fitted for 
the working classes. The kind of teaching recommended for the 
higher elementary school by the Consultative Committee is essen- 
tially a secondary education based on the elementary education given 
up to about twelve years of age; and it is also emphatically and 
essentially such an education as with some extensions would prove 
the best possible education, not for the children of the working classes 
only, but for all those young people who have to leave school at about 
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fifteen or sixteen years of age in order to enter upon active life ; and : 
these form the majority of the young of the kingdom. 

No wonder that a very large part, if not the greater part, of the 
Report of the Consultative Committee is taken up directly or indirectly 
by the difficulties presented by the competition naturally arising be- 
tween schools offering such a teaching, under the advantages of the 
system of elementary education, and many of the schools teaching 
to a large extent at least the same subjects which are conducted under 
the want of system pertaining to. secondary education. 

These difficulties, which are too great to be satisfactorily overcome 
by local adjustments, and other difficulties continually met with, 
suggest that the present legislative distinction between elementary 
and secondary education needs serious reconsideration. And indeed 
such a reconsideration seems all the more desirable seeing that the 
old fundamental distinction between elementary and secondary has 
been done away with. Up to 1902 elementary education was that 
which could be paid for, secondary education that which could not be 
paid for, out of the rates, except in the special cases in which the 
Technical Instruction Act was used to promote higher technical training. 
The Act of 1902 introduced, in a limited way it is true, but still 
definitely introduced, the important principle that higher education, 
meaning secondary education, might be paid for out of the rates. 

The removal of this clear distinction has left the differentiation 
between elementary and secondary education uncertain and obscure. 
Some have urged that elementary education is that best adapted for 
those who are obliged to leave school at an early age, at about 12 
years or at 14 or 15 years at latest; while secondary education is 
that best adapted for those who can stay later up to 16 or even 18 
years. But such a narrow age distinction cannot be considered 
satisfactory ; and indeed it is in reality an indirect method of ex- 
pressing what after all is the real distinction, namely, a social, a class 
distinction, elementary education being the education of the working 
classes, secondary education that of the well-to-do classes or at least 
of the classes of higher social rank than the working classes. This 
underlying distinction is perhaps better expressed by the statement 
that secondary education is that which leads up to university educa- 
tion, and elementary that which does not, but ends in itself. And 
this mode of expression does involve a very real distinction, through 
which one gets more or less to the heart of the whole matter. The 
universities being exacting in their demands, these have to be met, 
not near the close of school life only, but throughout its whole course ; 
the whole of the teaching in the secondary school from its very be- 
ginning onwards, from its lowest classes upwards, is arranged so as to 
meet university requirements, irrespective of whether that teaching 
is or is not good for the pupils who have to leave the school at a 
relatively early age and do not go on to the universities. In the 
Vor, LXI-—No, 361 KK 
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elementary school, on the other hand, the teaching is at least theoreti- 
cally arranged so as to help the pupil in after life at whatever age he 
or she leaves the school. 

If this be so, and it seems to be so, there is surely something wrong 
here. A university career keeps the learner unproductive up to at 
least twenty years and in many cases much longer. But only the 
minority of the young of the country, the minority even of the young 
of the classes above the working classes, can afford to remain unpro- 
ductive to so late an age. This difficulty, this very grave and serious 
difficulty, appears to have arisen because in education, as in other 
things, the evolution through which we have gone has been in some 
respects imperfect ; in passing on to a new stage we have remained 
encumbered with things belonging to the old stage. In che old 
times the universities were the only means of education. And it 
must not be forgotten that they were at the beginning essentially 
technical institutions training men for the only careers in which 
learning was at that time of any use, the careers of the Church, law, 
and medicine. Men of noble birth did not frequent them for the 
sake of culture ; to merchants and men of business, the book learning, 
which was the only learning taught by them, was useless. At that 
early age the universities were almost the only means of education, 
and, such schools for the young as were established, the forerunners of 
our grammar schools, were mere feeders to the universities. Hence 
the ways of the universities governed the whole of education. 

Since those early days things have changed very much ; educa- 
tion. has become the first need of all classes, and the universities now 
form a part only, and indeed a small part, of the whole educational 
mechanism. Yet, in spite of the changes which have taken place, 
these autonomous and to a large extent irresponsible bodies continue 
to dominate over a large part of education ; their ways have to be 
followed in the greater number of the schools for the young. 

This is not as it should be, not as it would have been, had the 
evolution of education been complete. In a complete and natural 
evolution, as the need for giving to all classes and all ages a training 
as full as possible and as closely adapted as possible to their varied 
circumstances became increasingly recognised, there would have 
gradually grown up a progressive system, under which at each suc- — 
cessive year of school life more and more was taught to each scholar, 
the character of the teaching and more particularly the nature of the 
subjects taught being all along, but increasingly so at each successive 
year, made manifold in order to meet the manifold demands of actual 
life. This would be the natural result of the conviction that educa- 
tion of an appropriate kind is needed at all ages and in all stations of 
life. In such an evolution the university would be the means of the 
highest teaching in the case of each of the previous developments, 
its work being determined by what had gone before. Thus whatever 
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kind of learning was taught in the schools, with increasing fulness as- 
the scholars advanced in age, would find its highest development in 
the university, and that whether the kind of learning was literary or 
scientific in character, including as scientific the kind which is some- 
times spoken of as technical. The teaching in the schools and in the 
universities would both proceed along the same lines, being both 
directed by the desire to make the teaching fit the scholar, whether 
young or old, for actual life in the broadest and best way. And since 
the more numerous schools would be more closely in touch with actual 
life and more ready to recognise what kind of learning was wanted 
for the welfare of the nation, the ways of the schools would be the 
dominant ways, they would govern the ways of the universities. 

Such a complete evolution, however, has not taken place, and the 
relations of the schools to the universities are not what has just been 
sketched out. The older universities, in spite of recent awakenings, 
are not fully in touch with actual life, and the younger universities 
have been in their birth, and are still in their growth, largely influenced 
by the traditions of their elder sisters. The difficulties which at the 
present day beset the schools for the middle classes, and especially 
those for the real middle or lower middle classes, are largely due to 
the demands of the universities conflicting with the demands of actual 
life. The university asks for one thing, while the parent who intends 
that his boy should go direct from the school into practical life asks 
for another thing; and the schoolmaster, ambitious to keep in touch 
with the university and yet anxious to please the parent, tries to do 
both things and does neither well. 

It is undoubtedly a great thing that the schools should supply a 
ladder by which bright boys or girls may mount from the very 
beginnings of learning right up to the university. But they who 
can climb such a ladder, even though in the years to come they increase 
in number, and it is to be hoped that they will largely increase, must 
always remain the smaller number of scholars. The larger number 
of scholars in the schools of the country must always pass directly 
from the school at a variable but always early age into actual produc- 
tive life. And surely to secure that these latter, these more numerous 
scholars should find in the school the teaching which best fits them 
for the struggles of actual life is a far greater ates than the provision 
of the ‘ ladder.’ 

Throughout our educational system at the ned time may be 
seen a tendency to sacrifice the interests of the commonplace many, 
though these really need the most care, in order to secure benefits 
for the promising few ; and this tendency is undoubtedly producing 
evil results, as indeed is seen in the effects of the present ‘system of 
university and other scholarships. Such a tendency ought to be 
withstood, if nowhere else at least in our middle-class schools, seeing 
how important to the nation are the issues involved. One of the most 
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pressing needs of the present day is to ensure that the many boys and 
girls who leave our middle-class schools at a relatively early age should 
do so fitted by their school life in the best possible way to perform 
the duties of the posts which they are about to fill, The work of these 
schools ought to be most carefully directed to secure this result, instead 
of being governed by the desire of making the schools feeders to the 
universities. 

If now we ask the question what ought to be the character of the 
work, what the kind of teaching carried on in order to secure the 
above result ? the answer is not far to seek. The ground plan of the 
teaching ought to be the same as that advocated by the Consultative 
Committee for the Higher Elementary Schools, namely a literary 
training with English as its backbone, and a scientific training, both 
literary and scientific subjects being taught in such a way as to awaken 
interest and compel thought, and both combined with a correlative 
development of the senses and bodily faculties. On this ground- 
plan could be built up in the successive years of school life such succes- 
sive extensions or specialisations as might seem to be called for; to 
English would be added foreign languages, and if need be the ancient 
tongues ; history would develop into social economy, the artistic 
faculties would be cared for, and the sciences taught would be multi- 
plied, each, as occasion demanded, being carried on into its technical 
applications. 

Such a kind of teaching, even if imperfectly carried out, would, so 
far as it went, fit the scholar for practical life ; not only having equipped 
him or her with much needed technical knowledge and skill, but also 
having helped to build up the character, to enlarge the mind, and to 
impart that general culture without something of which no one can 
be a proper member of society, whatever be his or her station in life. 
Moreover, if the teaching were well carried out, if it were placed in the 
hands of capable teachers with the gift of making their scholars think, 
the work of such a school, though primarily directed towards fitting 
the scholar for practical life, making him or her a useful alert citizen, 
would in addition, though many would not expect it, prove the best 
preparation for at least the newer universities with their wide entrance 
gates and catholic teaching, and perhaps after some years might 
become an acknowledged pathway to even the older ones. 

Hardly anything in matters of education is more urgently wanted 
at the, present day than the frank acknowledgment that in the 
schools the majority of the scholars of which pass directly from the 
school to active life—and such schools are not only many but increas- 
ing in number—the main business of the school ought to be the equip- 
ment of the scholars for active life, and if the school does undertake to 
prepare for the universities this should be regarded as a wholly sub- 
sidiary object. 

The schools which we have just been discussing are ‘ secondary ’ 
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schools. In the eye of the law they stand in a position different from 
that of elementary schools ; they and elementary schools are adminis- 
tered by different departments of the Board of Education. Yet the 


kind of teaching which even now does to,a large extent obtain, and 
which ought everywhere to obtain in these sfhools, is, in its fundamental 
features, identical with the kind of teaching which the Consultative 
Committee advocate for Higher Elementary Schools. The basis of 
teaching in the two kinds of school is identical ; the difference between 
the two lies simply in this, that in the secondary school the scholar 
may stay in school to a later age, and that consequently some of the 
teaching in the school may be more advanced and more specialised 
than any of the teaching in the Higher Elementary School. 

Further, a large number, and indeed a rapidly increasing number 
of these secondary schools are governed and administered, as are the 
elementary schools, by the State, as represented by local authorities, 
municipalities and the like, and it is now legal to support or aid these 
schools out of the rates. 

In the course of development all real distinctions between the two 
kinds of school have disappeared ; yet they continue to bear different 
names and are differently administered by the central authority, 
with confusion and trouble as the result. 

Surely there is need, and a pressing need, of some change in this 
respect. 

One distinction of schools into kinds is fundamental, logical, 
and easily carried out in all its details—the distinction between the 
schools which are supported and governed by the State, either directly 
or through its representatives, the various local authorities, and the 
schools which are not ; the distinction, in other words, between public 
and private schools. The two kinds of school do exist, and will 
continue to exist, for class distinctions and social feelings will always 
be strong enough to afford adequate support to private schools. At 
the present moment a difference in the character of the teaching carried 
on in the two kinds of schools is more or less obvious ; the teaching 
in the private schools in the above sense is on the whole more elaborate 
and higher than that in the public schools. But there is no reason in 
the nature of things why this should be so ; there is no reason why the 
teaching should not be as varied and complete in the public as in the 
private school. If it is to the nation’s benefit to pay for the beginnings 
of learning ; it is no less to its benefit to take care that those founda- 
tions are properly built upon, that adequate use is made of the 
beginnings, otherwise much of the initial expenditure would be wasted ; 
and indeed this is now admitted. The only valid distinction between 
the two kinds of school lies in the one being public, the other private. 

Within each kind of school, however, there can be, as regards the 
character of the teaching, no fundamental distinctions and certainly 
no binary divisions. But there can be, and indeed there must be, 
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within each, a multitude of smaller distinctions so as to adapt the 
teaching given to the varied demands of life and the varied abilities 
of the scholars ; and it is because the artificial distinction into elemen- 
tary and secondary hampers so greatly the adjustments of these 
smaller distinctions that it‘acts so injuriously. 

How much we lose, and how greatly the progress of education 
is hindered by this present distinction, will perhaps be clearly seen 
if we allow ourselves to imagine what could be done if the distinction 
were done away with, and all public schools, all schools governed 
by the State, were administered under the same system. It would 
then be possible for a local authority, according to the demands 
and the opportunities of the area under its command, to establish 
schools of a greater or less number of different grades. In an area 
in which the demands and opportunities were great there might be 
several grades, distinguished from each other by the progressively 
advanced character of the teaching. In the lowest grade the teaching 
would be simple and elementary in the true sense of the term; in 
succeeding grades the teaching would become more varied and more 
advanced ; and in the highest grade—in the case of some areas at least, 
if not in all—the teaching would be of such a kind that the scholar 
might pass from it to a university, the teaching in which was adequately 
catholic, and included so-called technical as well as humanistic and 
culture studies. All the grades being under one administration, many 
of the present difficulties attendant on the transference of a scholar 
from one grade to another would disappear; the main condition 
of transference would be, not so much the mere age, as the progress, 
ability, and promise of the scholar. The schools of all grades would 
be of a general character ; but in some areas it might be found of 
advantage to make in this or that grade this or that kind of teaching 
more or less dominant ; and again in some areas schools of a distinctly 
special character might be established. Indeed, not the least merit 
of such a system would be that it permitted, what is so difficult under 
the present arrangement, as much elasticity and variety of teaching 
in each area as the circumstances of the area demanded and allowed. 

Such a system would bring us far nearer than can ever be possible 
under present arrangements to that ideal condition of things in which 
each scholar would be put within reach of the particular kind and 
amount of teaching suited to develop most fully his or her latent 
abilities. But the benefits to the teacher would be at least no less 
than those to the scholar. No one who ponders over the present 
condition of education can look without misgivings and forebodings 
on the position and prospects of what are now known as elementary 
teachers. The result of our educational legislation has been to create, 
under this term, a special caste of teachers, sharply isolated from 
all other teachers. Important as from every point of view their 
duties are, these have a very limited range and are so uniform in all 
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the schools, and so simple as to encourage, and indeed to render up 
to a certain extent successful, a rigid mechanical handling of them 
on the part both of the authorities and of the teachers themselves, 
Deeply as the individual teacher may feel the great responsibilities 
put upon him (and ‘him’ must be understood here to include ‘ her ’) 
in laying the foundations of knowledge, ability, and character in the 
small section of the great industrial class entrusted to his care, and 
great as may be his aspirations to contribute to the nation’s welfare 
by yearly leading a group of children on the way to become intelligent, 
alert, and wholesome citizens, he is conscious that he cannot always 
do what he thinks best, but must work within the narrow limits of the 
rules prescribed for him; and should he unhappily have no such feel- 
ings or aspirations, his teaching becomes of the worst mechanical 
kind ; the weight of routine and monotonous uniformity presses heavily 
on every elementary teacher, good or bad. And the training which 
he has had to qualify him for the post is a training by itself, a 
training carried out in most cases apart from other teachers, a training 
narrowly directed to fit him for his particular duties only, and, like 
those duties, stamped with the stamp of mechanical uniformity, Both 
the duties and the training tend to make him a something different 
from all others engaged in the great work of teaching and to write on 
his forehead the signs of a special caste. 

Moreover, the body which he has joined, the system of which he 
has become a part, is a closed system, within which there is little to 
excite his ambition; the most he can look for being a larger and a 
better school. Monotony and uniformity darken his whole career, 
as they do his training and his duties. The system itself leads to 
nowhere ; the teacher’s chief hope to better himself lies in leaving it. 

All this is bad, bad in many ways. It tends to make the teacher 
of the industrial young a stereotyped mechanical mediocrity ; whereas 
it may with great force be urged that he perhaps even more than other 
teachers ought to be elastic and versatile, since laying rightly the 
foundations of knowledge and character is a harder task, and especially 
a task demanding greater variety of aptitude and greater power than 
that of merely carrying onward a little farther those who have already 
advanced some distance on the way. It further has an injurious effect 
_in preventing the education of the industrial young from keeping 
in touch with other education and in hindering the flow of salutary 
influences backward, from the higher to the lower kinds of teaching. 

Were the present artificial distinction done away with, were all 
the State-aided schools recognised as forming one system within which 
were many different grades and kinds of teaching, most of these evils 
would disappear. The bright young teacher beginning his career 
in the humblest of primary schools would be spurred by the hope of 
reaching in his maturer years a post of no small importance and 
emolument ; and even if he were led to remain to the end in the more 
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lowly post he would be sustained by the feeling that he was a fellow 
member of the same body as some of the most prominent school- 
masters of the day. In a system based on the transference of scholars, 
according to their fitness, from a lower to a higher school, all grades 
would influence each other ; the higher grade would be led to take 
care that its teaching was such as to be of the most profit to the 
scholars coming to it from the lower grade, and the lower grade would 
be stimulated to make its teaching such that its scholars would be 
ready to benefit by the teaching supplied by the higher grade. And 
possibly, from time to time, an authority impressed with the import- 
ance of laying a sound foundation might take such steps as would 
secure for the post of master in a primary school a teacher whose 
experience in the higher schools had taught him what such a founda- 
tion ought to be. 

Is it not possible to bring about some of the changes dwelt upon 
above ? 

The organisation of all public schools, that is to say of all schools 
supported by the State, into a homogeneous system of graded schools 
would of course involve taking steps to arrange the relations of such 
schools and of all belonging to them to schools not so supported 
by the State. Such steps would entail many and great difficulties, 
bringing in considerations different from any of the foregoing, but 
difficulties which do not seem unsurmountable. 

M. Foster. 
January 27th, 1907. 





THE IRISH POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT 


AFTER an interval of thirteen years the Liberal party is about to enter 
upon its third campaign in the cause of self-government for Ireland. 

Liberals, who for a period of twenty-one years—broken by a brief 
and stormy interval—were excluded from power as the penalty of 
their Home Rule Policy, contemplate with profound anxiety the 
doubtful issues of the conflict that confronts them. In 1885 the 
Liberal party obtained a majority which, though numerically less 
than that of 1906, yet in devotion to a great leader, in enthusiasm for 
those projects of social reform in the pursuit of which it had secured 
the confidence of the electorate, and in unity of purpose and action, 
was unsurpassed in the history of political parties. But its swift 
downfall was as complete as its victory. From that downfall slowly 
and laboriously it has carried out the work of reparation ; the con- 
fidence of the electorate has been regained, social forces almost 
wholly estranged have been in part conciliated, and a policy of domestic 
reform larger and more generous than that of 1885 has, with the general 
assent of the party, been enunciated and partially realised. 

And now the forces that triumphed in 1886 are again arrayed 
against it; the once familiar catchwords of the Unionist party are 
again heard, and the House of Lords is pointed to as the inexorable 
arbiter which will condemn its policy and compel this great Liberal 
party prematurely to dissolve and commit its fortunes to the doubtful 
judgment of a fickle electorate. 

And yet, despite these sinister forebodings on the part of those 
who compare the superficial resemblance of the present situation 
with that of 1886, there are some not insignificant reasons for thinking 
that it may well be within the power of Parliament to improve the 
conditions of Irish government without violating the strictest canons 
of Unionism, and yet afford to the Irish people effective redress of 
some very real grievances, which redress, though it will.not stay the 
demand for Home Rule, may tend to lessen its exigency, or, at any 
rate, will not grant to it additional force or facility. 

The economic and social condition of Ireland is now infinitely 
more favourable to the concession of powers ‘of self-government 
than it was in 1886 or 1893. ‘Ireland,’ to quote a recent speech of 
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Mr. Redmond in the House of Commons, ‘is peaceful; there is no 
political disorder or crime of any sort in the country.’ The legislation 
of the past few years has wrought a wondrous change; the Land Act 
of 1903 and other remedial legislation have removed discontent, at least 
so far as it was associated with the relations of landlord and tenant ; 
in 1881-82, 21,000 families were evicted, now evictions are practically 
obsolete—in a word, so far as legislation is concerned, save for the non- 
application of the principle of compulsion, all that legislation can effect 
for vesting on the most liberal conditions the land in the hands of the 
peasantry, and for their protection from exaction and oppression on 
the part of landlords, has been effected. 

The significant fact must not, however, be overlooked that this 
economic pacification of Ireland has deprived the Home Rule move- 
ment of its most potent ally—i.e. agrarian discontent. It is not to be 
suggested that the desire of the Irish people for self-government is 
abated ; through the many centuries of British rule the Irish people 
have never wavered in their devotion to the principle of ‘ Ireland for 
the Irish.’ Yet never was the Nationalist movement so vigorous and 
so dangerous to the supremacy of Great Britain as it was from the 
formation of the Land League in 1869, until the remedial legislation 
of the past few years began to bear fruit. When the Land League 
was at the zenith of its power, the government of Ireland had passed 
from the hands of the Queen’s Ministers into those of the Nationalist 
leaders ; in 1886, as was stated on high authority, ‘throughout the 
greater portion of the island the Queen’s writ did not run.’ 

It has become almost an accepted axiom in English politics that 
violence, or the fear of violence, is the most effective instrument for 
securing to the aggrieved legislative redress, and there are numerous 
instances to support the truth of this deplorable proposition. Certainly, 
Mr. Gladstone’s heroic legislation of 1886 was largely inspired by 
the conviction that only thereby could be effected ‘a reconciliation 
between the people and the law’; and abundant evidence could be 
adduced to demonstrate that of those who supported Home Rule jn 
1886 no small proportion were influenced more by impatience with the 
incapacity of ‘Castle Rule’ to maintain law and order than by a 
generous desire to satisfy the just requirements of the Irish people.. 

No longer under such conditions, but under those, as above described 
by Mr. Redmond, of perfect peace and security, is the claim for self- 
government now again advanced. England remained unmoved and 
unsympathetic when in 1886 Ireland was on the verge of revolution, 
when the forces of law and order were in abeyance, and when she won 
as an advocate to plead her cause the greatest statesman of the age. 

It cannot be doubted that the Irish leaders are fully sensible 
that amid the imperative claims of domestic legislation the English 
electorate is not likely to welcome the recrudescence of the Home 
Rule controversy. Their attitude towards Home Rule is well reflected 
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in that of their Parliamentary representatives: a considerable pro- 
portion of Liberal members are declared opponents, a larger number 
have adopted the more diplomatic course—and herein they have 
behind them the authority of Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey—of 
asserting that they will lend no countenance to any legislative action 
for Home Rule during the present Parliament. The Nationalist party 
have gracefully acquiesced in the inevitable ; they in effect make this 
declaration : ‘ We demand a Parliament and an Executive responsible 
to it. We should prefer the full measure at once ; but if the time be 
not opportune to concede it, then ’—and these are the words of Mr. 
Redmond in the speech above quoted—‘ we will give every encourage- 
ment to the Government in their efforts to deal with this question. 
In dealing with it they will find in us reasonable and practical men.’ 
These words clearly mean that the Irish will not repudiate nor denounce 
a measure containing within it the principle of self-government, but 
not involving the establishment of a ‘ Parliament’ and ‘ an Executive 
responsible to it.’ 

Mr. Birrell sardonically observed, during the debate on the Address, 
in reply to a somewhat skirmishing attack by Mr. Long, that the 
Opposition will doubtless declare, whatever the character may be of 
his Bill for the future government of Ireland, that ‘ it will inevitably 
lead up to Home Rule,’ and, therefore, it will meet with their uncom- 
promising hostility. There is reason to doubt whether this allegation 
be well founded. 

No one, indeed, can doubt that the projected scheme of self- 
government for Ireland must be a step in the direction of Home Rule. 
The Prime Minister has himself so declared when he said that the 
‘instalment of representative control’ which he intended to offer 
would ‘lead up to their larger policy.’ It is true that there might be 
a reorganisation of local government, which would not involve, and 
might, indeed, be repugnant to, an advance towards the larger policy— 
e.g. the functions of the very numerous boards which control matters 
of local government might be concentrated in a single nominative 
body. This obviously would not carry the principle of Home Rule 
any further ; on the contrary, in so far as it might mitigate the incon- 
veniences resulting from the present multiplication of authorities, it 
might tend to weaken the movement for an independent Parliament. 

Unfortunately a golden opportunity for conceding to Ireland not 
Home Rule, nor, perhaps, even the germ of Home Rule, but a better 
system of government, was lost through the indiscretion of those, who 
conceived the plan, in appointing Sir Antony MacDonnell to the office 
of Under-Secretary. A Catholic, a reputed Home Ruler—though 
the fact was apparently otherwise—an intimate of the Nationalist 
leaders, these were attributes ill-calculated to conciliate the suspicious 
and susceptible North of Ireland Protestants; and when it became 
known that this gentleman. was accepted by Mr. Wyndham as a 
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‘colleague’ rather than a servant, religious and political prejudices 
were aflame, and the generous and courageous aspirations of Mr. 
Wyndham for the co-ordination and rearrangement of the system of 
Irish government were defeated. 

Parenthetically, it may be observed that a very grave departure 
from constitutional principle and practice was made both in the 
terms of Sir A. MacDonnell’s appointment and in the license which 
was accorded to him to express coram populo his personal opinions 
on matters of public policy. It has ever been the genius of the English 
constitution to seclude the permanent official from public observation, 
and, on the other hand, to place the Minister of the Crown in its fullest 
glare. It is a matter of the highest public policy that the personality 
of the permanent official should not be interposed between Parliament 
and the responsibility of the Minister, and it needs no demonstration 
to establish that the usurpation by permanent officials of authority 
to express publicly their opinions on matters of State policy, whether 
in support of or antagonistic to the projects of Government, is calcu- 
lated to hurt the authority of Ministers and impair the control of 
Parliament. It is noteworthy that Continental constitutional writers, 
in contrasting the status of permanent officials in France, and the 
incidence of the Droit administratif with the practice and custom of this 
country, have pointed to the latter as affording the surest eam 
for the maintenance of public liberty. 

Let us momentarily review the situation in Ireland of to-day, and 
state it as follows : (1) The purchase and transfer of land from land- 
lords to their tenantry under the Act of 1903 is in course of com- 
pletion; to facilitate its process compulsion may be necessary ; 
but the following brief statement bears eloquent testimony to the 
substantial progress that has been made in the creation of an Irish 
peasant proprietary. Land legislation for the benefit of the tenantry 
commenced with the Irish Church Act of 1869, and culminated in 
the Land Act of 1903. Under these Acts, out of a grand total of 
490,301 agricultural holdings in Ireland down to the 9th of February, 
1907, 115,698 have been sold to tenant purchasers, and to this total 
may be added 103,380 holdings agreed to be sold, but in respect of 
which applications for advances are pending, leaving 271,223 holdings 
in respect of which no applications have yet been received. It is 
interesting to note that the advances made by the State up to the 
30th of June, 1906, amounted to 38,404,925/. ; but to this there must 

be a considerable increase, as from June up to the 9th of February, 
1907, 5,407 additional holdings have been sold ; (2) the machinery for 
the regulation of rents, though working slowly under unsympathetic 
superintendence, is perfected, and evictions have ceased ; (3) the resti- 
tution of evicted tenants is being proceeded with, and will shortly be 
finally effected. 
These things have been done through the action of a Conservative 
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Government by a Conservative Parliament. What remains? What 
are the grievances of 1907? In round figures the revenue raised from 
Treland is 10,000,000/., of which about 7,500,000/. is consumed in 
Treland, the residue constituting her imperial contribution. Apart from 
the highly controversial question whether Ireland is taxed beyond 
her taxable capacity, with which, of course, no Irish legislature could 
finally deal, there is doubtless great waste of public moneys, and, 
therefore, the plan of co-ordination and consolidation would be a 
valuable instrument for effecting further economies. There is need, 
and in some instances pressing need, for what in England would be 
done by the localities concerned, but in Ireland must in the main be 
left to the care of the State—namely, the development of localities 
by public improvement; and, finally, there is wasteful and unsym- 
pathetic administration by the multitudinous boards and departments 
to which the duty of local government is confided. 

When, therefore, we consider the efforts that Parliament has 
made to remedy the economic grievances of the Irish people, the 
reflection must necessarily arise whether it would be possible for a 
Home Rule Parliament to deal more benevolently and philanthropic- 
ally than England has dealt since her work of conciliation commenced. 
In the terrible image founded on a weird Persian fable of ‘a monster 
cursed with two principles of volition, self-loathing and self-torturing, 
made up of parts which are driven by a frantic impulse to inflict mutual 
pain, yet are doomed to feel whatever they inflict ; which are divided 
by an irreconcilable hatred, yet are blended in an indissoluble identity,’ 
Macaulay luridly but faithfully depicted the wretched consequences 
of the union between Great Britain and Ireland. But all this is of the 
past ; the savage, ruthless rule which lasted for centuries has terminated, 
and now for many years the English Parliament, responsive to the 
influence of the elected representatives of the Irish people, has laboured 
and not in vain to promote the material welfare of their country. 

It is now beyond serious controversy that some amendment of 
Irish government in the direction of devolution is necessary in order 
to secure efficiency and economy of administration. The recent 
action of Lord Dunraven and many other Irishmen of rank and influ- 
ence, in endeavouring to promote a scheme of devolution, indicates that 
the Nationalist movement in a modified form is no longer confined to 
the humble classes of Irish society. Nay more, although the precise 
attitude of the late Ministry towards the devolution proposals of Lord 
Dunraven and Sir Antony MacDonnell is still involved in obscurity, 
we are entitled to infer that whether the statutory body they con- 
templated was to be wholly elective, or nominative and elective, and 
whether it was to enjoy minor legislative or merely administrative 
powers, it was undoubtedly their intention that it should exercise 
either the same or larger powers than those at present exercised by the 
numerous boards, be they sixty-seven as stated by Mr. Redmond or 
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less, which, with administrative chaos, financial waste, and often 
anti-popular tendencies, discharge the functions of government, 

There is but slight evidence to indicate that the late Government 
contemplated any change in the government of Ireland which could 
justly expose them to the charge of having abandoned Unionist 
principles. Some colour is undoubtedly given to the charge by reason 
of the share which Sir A. MacDonnell, while in office as Under- 
Secretary for Ireland, took in preparing the report of Lord Dunraven’s 
association in favour of devolution. That report contemplated 
the constitution of a statutory body consisting of Irish peers 
and members of the House of Commons representing Irish constitu- 
encies—in fact, a mimic Parliament to which the Imperial Parliament 
might, in its discretion, refer ‘ private bill legislation and such other 
matters as in its wisdom it may deem suitable for reference under 
prescribed conditions.’ It is obvious that a body so constituted 
would, before very long, extend its powers to the standard of 
Nationalist aspiration. 

But if the plan contemplated by the late Government did not 
extend beyond the co-ordination and consolidation of the various 
administrative boards and departments, and constituted nothing 
more than the concession of powers similar to those enjoyed by the 
Indian Council, it is certain that it would not satisfy, even temporarily, 
the Irish demand ; it would, indeed, be wholly incompatible with the 
genius of a free people, though for purely administrative purposes it 
would lead to economy and efficiency. 

If we take a broad view of the situation, we are bound to admit 
that circumstances are now infinitely more favourable for a moderate 
and judicious extension of self-government than they were in 1886 and 
1893. As already observed, the cry of spoliation is for ever silenced 
through the agency of the Land Act of 1903. The weakness, dis- 
organisation, and distraction of the Conservative party must inevitably 
render it a less formidable fighting force both in Parliament and the 
country than the Unionist party of the former epochs; and thus, 
though the action of the House of Lords might compel the Liberal 
administration to appeal to the electorate, their prospects of success 
at the polls would be brighter. Further, the Conservative party, in 
offering opposition to the proposals of the present Government, would 
be bound to contradistinguish between the policy of Mr. Wyndham 
and that of Mr. Birrell, and unless that contradistinction unequivocally 
vindicated their scheme or conception from all taint of the principle 
of Home Rule, their criticism must be ineffective and their hostility 
insincere. 

No good purpose can be served by elaborate speculation upon the 
precise form of Mr. Birrell’s proposals ; but the general bearings of the 
projected legislation may reasonably be canvassed and considered. 
At the outset it cannot too strongly be insisted upon that the measure 
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must not be the S06) wrod orm for Home Rule; it must not be the: 
vantage-ground from which pressure may forthwith be effectively 
exerted in order to overthrow the Parliamentary union of the two 
countries. Home Rule must neither be,the immediate consequence nor 
the ostensible purpose of the measure. Those who, like the writer of 
this article, are still loyal to the policy which they supported in 1886, 
recognise that only under these conditions can the Government 
Bill have any reasonable prospect of success. 

It is desirable that the statutory body should be elected ad hoc. A 
delegation from both Houses of Parliament, as suggested in the 
Dunraven scheme, is open to many objections, not the least that a 
combination of Protestant Conservative Peers and Catholic Nationalist 
members of Parliament does not afford the happiest augury of peace 
and concord in the contemplated council. 

It seems not unreasonable to suggest that a small compact body 
would more efficiently, and with less friction, discharge its functions 
than one of large dimensions, and that moderation and stability 
would be better secured by some restriction—at any rate temporary— 
of the franchise upon which the statutory body was elected, rather 
than by resorting to the anti-democratic methods of nomination by 
the Crown or co-optation from other bodies; and, finally, that the 
electoral unit for Parliamentary elections should not be adopted, and 
this for two main reasons—firstly, the unnecessary size of the body. 
that would result therefrom, and, secondly, the desirability of securing 
a larger unit, whereby, to a great extent, those disturbing influences 
which too frequently dominate elections in small areas may be avoided 
and for this purpose the division of Ireland into provinces might 
suggest the expediency of establishing the province as the: unit for 
election. 

As regards the powers to be conferred on the proposed body, we 
may reasonably anticipate equal moderation on the part of Mr. 
Redmond and his followers to that which they appear disposed to 
extend in relation to the constitution. Legislative functions, save in 
respect of private Bills, it may be inferred, it will not enjoy; its most 
important duty will be the administration of finance, and it is reason- 
ably anticipated that by economic administration and the reduction 
of specific items of expenditure it will effect a large saving which may 
be devoted to reproductive works, such as arterial drainage, improve- 
ment of transit, the development of the Labourers Acts, and cognate 
objects. The chief directions in which economy may be effected 
would be the judicature and police departments, in which the grossest 
extravagance prevails ; but it is inevitable that the transference to the 
statutory body of control of the Irish Constabulary, which discharges 
the duties of a garrison as well as those of a police force, would be 
regarded with great jealousy and distrust by the Unionist party. 
Nevertheless, a proper check through the medium of the Imperial 
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executive might be provided to prevent any possible abuse by the 
statutory body of these powers. There remains the question of 
education. It is incontestable that the condition of elementary 
education in Ireland is deplorable: school buildings are defective, 
the teachers are ill paid, and consequently too often incompetent, 
and the equipment of the majority of schools wholly insufficient. 
Why does this lamentable state of things obtain in Ireland? The simple 
answer is that Irish education is purely denominational, and a Chief 
Secretary would hesitate long before he ventured to brave the storm 
that would undoubtedly rise in this country if he attempted, on those 
denominational lines which would alone be acceptable in Ireland, 
reorganisation and adequate endowment of her elementary schools. 
It is beyond question that educational progress in Ireland is at a 
standstill, and will so remain until it is placed under the control of a 
representative Irish authority. Objections are urged against the sug- 
gestion to confer on the statutory body the control of expenditure. 
The contention is, and it was urged with great force and ingenuity 
by Lord Atkinson when the Dunraven proposals were under dis- 
cussion, that this power would violate a cardinal constitutional prin- 
ciple—namely, that the appropriation of expenditure must be made 
by Parliament which votes the finance. This principle is, indeed, un- 
impeachable where the grant is made to the Crown; but where the 
authority to whom the power of applying funds may be conceded is 
popularly elected ad hoc, the objection savours of constitutional 
pedantry. Provided the general directions of expenditure be care- 
fully defined, there appears no reason why a certain latitude in appro- 
priation might not be permitted to the statutory body. 

May we not, standing far one moment outside the narrow confines 
of party, view, as it were from some specular height. the positions 
occupied by those who are striving with no ignoble motives to maintain 
the great ideal of Imperial unity, and of those who, on the other hand, 
are making yet another effort to destroy that spurious unity which is 
the product of coercion, and build up in its place the nobler and more 
lasting unity that springs from mutual regard and common interest ? 
It is idle to deny that both contending parties have the same end in 
view—the well-being of Ireland and the security of the Empire ; but 
there is something more needed than the material well-being of Ireland, 
and that is national contentment; and at this crisis, when economic 
evils are abated, when law and order are maintained, not by the 
forces of the Crown, but by the goodwill of her people, might we not 
indulge in the hope that these opposing forces may cease contention 
and co-operate for the purpose of finding a durable and reasonable 
solution of this pernicious controversy ? 

L. A. ATHERLEY-JONES, 














THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: A PLEA 
FOR REFORM 


To those who have devoted any attention of late years to the manner 
in which religion and politics have become so unhappily blended, 
the future of our present Established Church must have appeared 
to be one of the gravest peril. It cannot possibly be denied that 
each one of the last few General Elections has seen the opponents of 
the Established Church grow more numerous and more outspoken 
in their envious hatred of a rival who, to within the last few months, 
had not deigned even to defend herself from these rapacious attacks. 
Why the Established Church should have raised up so many and 
such bitter enemies, and why their numbers and their hostility should 
have so steadily increased, may, at first sight, appear extraordinary 
to those who remember the praiseworthy efforts which, to their 
great credit, the vast majority of the parish clergy have made to 
hold themselves aloof from political questions of the day and to work 
on amicable terms with the disciples of other forms of Christian 
religion. It is certainly almost beyond doubt that the very few 
instances of indiscretion which have been committed by clerics of the 
Church, and which have been exploited to their utmost value by 
political and religious opponents, would not, in themselves, have 
been sufficient to arouse the deep-seated and general resentment 
which undoubtedly exists and which it would be worse than foolish 
to ignore. To what, therefore, is it possible to attribute the present 
almost friendless position of the Church? The answer, if one is to be 
found, must be in the constitution of the Church herself. It has been 
said, and, unfortunately, with too great truth, that we are no longer 
a nation of shopkeepers, but a nation of politicians. Nowadays, 
no man is content to be governed, he is not to be satisfied until he 
is given some kind of say in the matter himself. That he was being 
well governed before is nothing to the point, in his opinion. If the 
individual himself were asked to explain his reasons, his answer would 
probably be to the effect that he would prefer to be ill-governed and 
cheated by a representative Government in whose appointment he 
himself had acted a small part, than to enjoy all the blessings of the 
finest administration that could possibly be conceived, if that adminis- 
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tration were to be directed by a dictator. Recent legislation—and 
legislation nowadays has deteriorated into what is very little better 
than vote-catching—has furnished continual examples of the acuteness 
shown by the politicians of both parties in pandering to this innate 
spirit of meddlesomeness in the electorate. Our present County, 
District, Parish, and Municipal Councils are all instances in point, 
though it is extremely doubtful if the individual is in the slightest 
degree better off than he was in the days when nine-tenths of the work 
was done by the county justices at an infinitely less cost. 

If we accept this reason of the constitution of the Church as the 
reason for the hostility shown to it, it also enables us to understand 
the deplorable apathy shown by the vast majority of Churchmen to 
the perilous position in which the Church finds herself. This indif- 
ference, in a cause which should evoke the utmost interest and activity 
of those who really value the form of religion they have chosen for 
their own, arises from causes very similar to those which have banded 
together the followers of other religions in their assaults on the Church. 
Even those who approve of an autocratic form of government, either 
in religion or politics, seldom manage to muster much enthusiasm 
in its support. Autocracy, while frequently working well and nearly 
always with a total absence of the unpleasant wrangles and dissen- 
sions which periodically occur in representative assemblies, yet, by 
its independence of the support of the individual, automatically 
loses that whole-hearted allegiance of its subjects which, in the hour 
of danger, is as necessary to a Church as to a dynasty. It is from 
this indifference on the part of its members, almost equally as much 
as from the attacks of its enemies, that the Church of England is 
now suffering. Strenuous efforts have been, and are being, made 
by an alarmed clergy and by a few of the more deeply-thinking and 
self-sacrificing lay members of the Church to instil a more energetic 
spirit of combination and resistance into the rank and file of their 
supporters. These efforts, however, are producing but a feeble 
response, and it is but too evident that, unless drastic and far-reaching - 
alterations in its constitution are voluntarily made by those who 
hold the reins of power to-day, the hour of the Established Church 
is at hand. Even in these partial and spasmodic efforts to avert 
the impending doom, the inherent weakness of the Church may 
clearly be seen. The archbishops have little control over their sub- 
ordinates, the bishops differ widely in their rule and in their teaching, 
the High Church and Low Church parish clergy are fighting amongst 
themselves. While all are agreed that organised opposition to the 
attacks that are being made upon them is urgently necessary, there 
is no agreement as to the proper methods to be adopted to meet 
them. While, in one diocese, a bishop sets the example of voluntary 
surrender of power in order to encourage the interest of his supporters 
and to conciliate the more moderately minded of his opponents, in 
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another the bishop insists on the carrying out in every parish church 
of those parts of the ritual of the Church which many of its best 
supporters would be glad to see omitted, both on the score of policy 
and of a more modern and tolerant conception of the teachings of - 
Christianity. Such a want of unity between high ecclesiastical 
authorities is bound to react unfavourably upon the designs of all 
and to paralyse initiative among the lower officials and the lay workers. 
No band of workers, however zealous and devoted, can possibly hope 
to obtain any proportionate result from their efforts, unless these 
efforts are clearly directed towards the same objective and receive 
the same encouragement from all interested in the movement. 

That the Church is profoundly indebted to those who, like the 
Bishop of Rochester, recognise that a partial renunciation of rights 
and prerogatives is the only alternative to complete annihilation, 
and have the courage to set a much-needed example, is beyond con- 
troversy. What may be doubted, however, is whether the power of 
the bishops, great though it be, and tolerant though most of them are, 
is yet sufficient to enable them to fully meet the demands which 
the situation undoubtedly requires. We are informed, through the 
public press, that the Bishop of Rochester has handed over the right 
of presentation to a living, in all those cases where the gift is in his 
hands, to the members of the Church of England resident in the 
respective parishes. This is really all that he has it in his power to 
do, and it is to be presumed that it would be within the power of his 
successor to revoke even that. What is wanted is that the power of 
appointment should be permanently vested in the members of every 
parish congregation. Moreover, in these democratic days, it is 
impossible to argue that a cure of souls should, when once given to 
a clergyman, remain his for the term of his natural life, irrespective 
of the condition to which age and its attendant infirmities may have 
reduced him. With the acceptance of the principle that the labourer 
is worthy of his hire has eome the conviction that only those 
capable in mind and body of executing the provisions of the trust 
should be allowed to draw the emoluments pertaining to it. Now 
the constitution of the Church of England utterly fails to carry out 
either of these primary duties. The gross mismanagement of the 
vast funds at the disposal of the Church enables some of its dignitaries 
to enjoy a life of luxurious leisure, while many of its most hardly 
worked members are barely provided with the ordinary necessaries 
of existence. The methods of examination as to the fitness of 
candidates for Holy Orders are so deficient as to admit into the 
Church men whose want of theological knowledge is so intense as 
to arouse the contempt and indignation of many of the lay members 
of their flocks. A recent letter to a newspaper, written by a clergyman 
of the Church of England, admitted this unfortunate fact fully, and 
complained bitterly that the religious education of the majority 
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of our clerics was far inferior to that possessed by the ministers of the 
Nonconformist Churches. The system of appointment to livings is 
hopelessly archaic. While there is something to be said in favour of 
appointment by a bishop on the score of his technical knowledge 
of what is required from an incumbent, there can be no defence of 
the power of appointment possessed by rich men and richer colleges 
merely by reason of the fact that they have chosen to invest their 
capital in land. The bestowal of a living by a college is nearly always 
made the occasion for a pure job, the fitness of a man for a town or 
country living hardly enters into the calculation of the college autho- 
rities ; what is far more to the point in their opinion is which of the 
- two the candidate prefers. Their knowledge of the districts to whose 
spiritual needs they are supposed to administer is, with the exception 
of that of the college bursar, absolutely nil, and, even in his case, it 
is dependent entirely on a bi-yearly excursion to collect rents. The 
case of appointment by a local magnate is almost equally indefensible. 
It is certainly true that the landlord has usually a good general 
knowledge of the requirements of the district, although even this is 
by no means always the case, but against this has to be set the great 
probability that the donor has only the haziest conceptions of what 
the duties of a cleric should be. The average country gentleman is 
usually perfectly pleased with himself and confident that he has 
done his duty by his neighbours if he appoints a man on whom he 
can rely not to preach a sermon of more than ten minutes’ duration, 
who can play with a straight bat, bowl a decent length ball, and perhaps 
make a fourth at bridge. Now, it is not to be denied that a clergyman 
who can take an able part in the innocent amusements of his parishioners 
has an added opportunity of doing good amongst them, but these 
accomplishments should be considered as an additional and not as 
an essential reason for the appointment. 

While this question of appointment however remains a grave 
blot upon the management of the Church, there are other and even 
more serious ones connected with it. To appoint a clergyman to a 
living is a very easy thing to do; to deprive him of it is almost a 
sheer impossibility, short of assistance in the shape of gross miscon- 
duct on the part of the beneficiary himself. That an incumbent 
should be carefully guarded against the hasty or intolerant actions 
of a person or a board is only just, but that, short of the gravest 
misbehaviour, a man should be at liberty to flout the wishes of his 
entire congregation, to neglect its needs, to deface its church, to 
desecrate its graveyard, to do all or any of these things and to be 
enabled, while so doing, to draw the emoluments of his office during 
such period as he chooses to hold the living even up to the day of his 
death, is just neither to the cleric nor his parishioners. The official 
has no encouragement to exert himself or to assist his flock, while they, 
in their turn, regard the behaviour of their shepherd with ovine 
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listlessness, knowing well that, whatever they may think or say, it is 
of absolutely no importance at all. That, under such unfavourable 
conditions, the work of the clergy of the Established Church has reached 
such a high general level of excellence redounds enormously to their 
credit, but is no answer in favour of the existing pernicious system. 

Like most other medizval constitutions, however, the Church of 
England is consistent only in its inconsistencies. Although for its 
own purposes it raises up and maintains its officials on a pinnacle 
of power beyond the possibility of influence by their subjects, yet 
its cruelty and callousness to the sufferings of its disciples when failing 
health has robbed them of their usefulness to it in its work, is monu- 
mental and almost incredible—such, in fact, as would not be sanc- 
tioncd for one moment in any other institution existing by the will 
of Parliament. No matter how long a cleric may have laboured, no 
matter how valuable his services may have been, no matter how 
much he may have spent out of his stipend in the cause of charity 
or religion, all these considerations weigh as nothing when the time 
comes at which he feels himself unable to continue to hold his post 
without injury to his health and to the cause for which he has worked. 
It is true that charitable persons have contributed to a fund with 
the object of ameliorating the condition of the most unfortunate of 
the disabled soldiers of a Church which turns its back upon those who 
have fallen in its service, more pitiless in its forgetfulness than ever 
Le Roi Soleil was to a beaten marshal; but the fund is small out 
of all proportion compared to the heavy calls made upon it, and the 
Church itself contributes nothing. As might be expected as a natural 
outcome of such a selfish policy, the effects recoil with most damaging 
results upon the perpetrator of these follies. The average clergy- 
man, not being sufficiently endowed with the goods of this world to 
enable him to contemplate with equanimity such a decrease in his 
income as the surrender of his living would involve, is forced to put 
the question of the welfare of his flock entirely on one side, and to 
hold desperately on to his post regardless of his continually increasing 
inability to perform his proper duties. The result which naturally 
follows in such a case is that the spiritual care of the parish is neglected, 
the numbers of the congregation fall off, and the ministers of Dis- 
sent, ever on the look-out to improve their position, find a ready and 
fruitful field awaiting their labours. 

Nothing short of radical reformation of methods to meet all the 
above existing abuses is in the least likely to assist the Church of 
England in the approaching conflict. It is imperative that, in order 
to secure the active support of the laity, the churches, the church- 
yards, and all church buildings, should be under the management 
of the congregation. It is grossly unfair to an incumbent that he 
should be expected to keep all church property in his parish in good 
repair at his own expense, or to be obliged to go round with the hat 
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begging subscriptions from people to repair buildings in which they 
are not allowed to have any vested interest. The methods of ap- 
pointment to a living should be entirely altered. Presentation to a 
living by an individual, a college, or even a bishop should be rendered 
impossible. Only those who are in every way qualified for a cure 
of souls should be allowed to apply for a living, and the gift itself 
should be entirely in the hands of the congregation. The power of 
dismissal must belong to those most nearly affected by incompetence 
or undesirability, and a mandate from two-thirds of the parishioners 
should be decisive. The revenues of the Church should be controlled 
by a financial body composed of two-thirds laity and one-third clergy, 
and adequate pensions given to those who, having served their Church 
well, are incapacitated from further ministration of their duties. It 
should be a recognised principle that the stipend of a cleric should be 
the return for the work he has accomplished, and that, under no 
circumstances, should he be expected, as at present, to play the 
part of a glorified relieving-officer. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that the funds of the Church, being at present in the hands 
of those who have no expert knowledge of finance, are most shockingly 
mismanaged and wasted. The travesty of a balance-sheet issued as 
an apologia by one of the most brilliant and hard-working of modern 
clerics the Bishop of London, is well worthy of study as proving the 
total incapacity of even the cleverest of his cloth to do the work 
required of him, and, at the same time, to distribute the wealth 
which, if he has fairly earned it, should be his to do what he likes 
with, and which an absurd system expects him to dispense in charity. 
This extraordinary and amusing document clearly proved how money 
is at present wasted. Large sums were apparently squandered on 
what are familiarly known as ‘ bun-worries,’ as an extension, pre- 
sumably, of the methods by which little children are enticed into 
attending Sunday school by the promise of ‘treats.’ The casual 
manner, also, in which applications for financial assistance were con- 
sidered and dealt with was flagrantly exposed a little later in the 
confessions of a prisoner who admitted having received considerable 
sums from the Bishop, although the briefest inquiry at the offices of 
the society which exists for that purpose would have at once elicited 
the fact that the applicant was entirely unworthy of the help she 
received. 

The real reason, however, why this balance-sheet is deserving of 
attention is because it is representative of what goes on all over the 
country, and because of the reasons which prompted the Bishop to 
publish it. Itis fair to assume that, if a man like the Bishop of London, 
who has worked his way up to the high position he now holds by 
sheer hard work and ability, is in the habit of wasting money, 
less gifted clergymen will, in proportion, waste much more, and 
therefore it is in the highest degree necessary that the power of the 
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clergy to make away with funds of which they are, after all, only 
the trustees, should be greatly curtailed. Nor should the reason 
for the publication by the Bishop of this balance-sheet be ignored, 
inasmuch as it has its origin in one of the most iniquitous of the 
slanders which the enemies of the Church are constantly spreading 
among the more ignorant section of the public concerning the enormous 
salaries on which, they insinuate, the bishops batten. It is not diffi- 
cult to excite feelings of envy and hatred among those struggling 
to obtain an honest livelihood, by the simple expedient of pointing 
out the palaces in which some of the chief clerics of the Church reside, 
informing these hopeless toilers of the 10,000/. or 15,0001. that the 
country provides in order to enable these dignitaries to dwell in ease 
and luxury, and carefully suppressing all reference to the hosts of 
dependents and charities which it is the duty of the recipient of this 
princely salary to support. There is only one way in which the 
poisoned tongue of these traducers can be effectively silenced, and 
that is to relieve the clergy of the duty of administering, out of their 
incomes, to the multifarious calls of Church and charity, and to 
appoint a secular body who will do the work for them. 

We have, in the Disestablished Church of Ireland, an excellent 
model of a system which, enlarged and slightly modified, would 
admirably suit the conditions of a Reformed Established Church of 
England. In the Church of Ireland the great principle of self-help 
is given full scope to prove its capacity to excite the best efforts of 
all fervent religionists. In that Church every parish is encouraged, 
by judicious assistance from the governing body, to do all that lies 
in its power in order to make both the church and the living worthy 
of its incumbent. A congregation which neglects the warning that 
a servant is worthy of his hire is sharply reminded of it in a very 
practical manner. As the result of a knowledge that promotion 
depends on the ability to render a satisfactory account of his previous 
stewardship, a cleric is directly encouraged to give his best efforts 
to the work before him ; while, should his health fail him and compel 
him to relinquish his labours, he knows that the practical manage- 
ment of the funds of the Church is such as to secure to him a moderate 
pension based on the amount of the salary attached to the position 
he had last held. That these new methods have been crowned with 
success there is no room to doubt. It is impossible for even the 
most casual visitor to Ireland not to recognise the enormous differ- 
ence that exists between the tolerant apathy felt by the average 
Englishman towards the position of his Church, and the keen apprecia- 
tion which all members of the Irish Church take in whatever concerns 
their religious interests. It may be urged that this laudable spirit 
is the direct result of Disestablishment, and that nothing short of a 
similar measure is likely to do the Church of England any good, but 
it is difficult to collect much good evidence to support such a view. 
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It very probably was the case that the clergy of the Irish Church 
were, previous to Disestablishment, just as indifferent to public 
opinion as their colleagues in England are to-day, and just as averse 
to surrendering the slightest shreds of power ; also it is undoubtedly 
true that some of the firmest supporters of the doctrines of the Irish 
Church voted in favour of Disestablishment when that measure was 
brought forward, but, if the present position of the Irish Church 
be examined, it will be found that the real reason for the strength 
of its institutions rests on the loyal co-operation of its workers which 
an improved organisation has rallied to its standard, and not to a 
severance of Church and State with its attendant loss of revenue. 
The internal government of the Church of Ireland is, in fact, well 
worth the attention of those who wish to save the Church of England 
from itself. 

The present opportunity of the ‘clergy, to gracefully waive their 
claim to an independence of which they will most certainly be other- 
wise very quickly deprived, is one which will never recur. It has 
arisen purely owing to a total misconception by the party authorities 
of the strength of the Nonconformists over all other parties in the 
House of Commons. Consequent on that error in calculation the 
Government has hesitated to declare open war on the Church of 
England, and has endeavoured to make sure of the allegiance of as 
many of its supporters as possible by directing its assault on the 
Church of England schools, a subject on which, as they knew, many 
earnest members of that Church were in entire agreement with them. 
But for that error in tactics the Established Church might easily, 
before now, have ceased to exist. The success of a bold attack can 
hardly be doubted when one notices the blind obedience of a huge 
majority to its political leaders, no matter how wild the scheme in 
hand. Dependence on the veto of the House of Lords would pro- 
bably mean the trusting to a broken reed ; for, as a Bill of Disesta- 
blishment would be practically a money Bill, it is highly possible 
that the Upper House would have no locus standi to proceed on. 
That the position of the Church would then be an infinitely worse 
one than if a more liberal administration had been conceded, is abun- 
dantly clear when we consider the enormous revenue it at present 
draws from tithe, a source which would then become the property 
of the State. It is the wealth as much as the position of the Church 
which has excited the envy of Nonconformists, and it is very certain 
that, unless the Church loses no time in putting its house in order, its 


wealth will soon be made the subject of force majeure. 
CARDIGAN. 
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THE most significant statement in the King’s Speech is that the 
Government are considering the unfortunate differences between 
the two Houses of Parliament. I wish to discuss this question here, 
so far as I can, with fairness, and without prejudice. To the House of 
Lords as an institution all classes in this country, except the working 
class, are sentimentally attached. Its antiquity, its high, if acci- 
dental, reputation as a court of justice, even the splendour which at 
such opportunities as the meeting of Parliament it displays, are more 
than respectable, they are impressive. Personally, and in theory, 
I am what is vulgarly called a Single Chamber man. From 1895 
to 1905 the country was governed by the House of Commons, and 
the Constitution survived the shock. During the first of those quin- 
quennial periods the House of Commons represented chiefly opposition 
to Home Rule and Local Veto. During the second it represented 
approval of the South African War. I was in favour of Home Rule 
and against the war. But I recognise that under a system nominally 
democratic the will of the majority ought to prevail, and that the 
British people must take the responsibility for their own decisions. 
I am even willing to put up with the chance, such as happened in 1900, 
that an appeal to put patriotism above party may result in the exclu- 
sive predominance of one party in the State. Still the fact remains, 
and it is surely a very important fact, that for ten recent years the 
House of Commons did what it liked. The House of Lords led an 
easy, comfortable existence, passing all Ministerial measures with 
civility and speed, talking a little sometimes about foreign affairs, 
or the army, or the navy, never putting the smallest difficulty in the 
way of a Conservative, or, if the name be preferred, a Unionist 
Administration. People who approve of this arrangement cannot 
logically defend the bi-cameral system. If they defend it practically, 
that is because, like the majority of the Lords themselves, they are 
Conservatives, and support everything which promotes the triumph 
of the Conservative cause. 

To expect that a Liberal shall be contented with this machinery 
and its working is to expect that he shall be more or less than human, 
a god or a beast, as Aristotle would say. Last year a Liberal majority 
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of almost unparalleled dimensions was returned from every part of 
Great Britain. If we exclude, as merely a passing and precarious 
episode, the Irish majority of 1892, it was the first time that the 
Liberal party had been in power for twenty years. During the whole 
of that time they had proclaimed their belief in the principle that 
no man should have more than one vote for the House of Commons. 
Ever since 1902, when Mr. Balfour’s Education Act was passed, they 
had demanded that all schools in receipt of public money should be 
under public control, and that the religious opinions of no teacher 
in those schools should be subject to official inquiry. The new Govern- 
ment, which had been formed just before the Election, brought in at 
once a Plural Voting Bill to carry out the first of these policies, and an 
Education Bill giving effect to the second. The House of Lords 
threw out the former measure, though it dealt solely with election 
to the House of Commons. The latter they amended in such a 
form that those who brought it in declined to be responsible for 
it any longer, and it was dropped. The second and third readings 
of the Education Bill were carried by majorities of two hundred each. 
The Lords’ amendments were rejected by a majority of three hundred. 
This difference of numbers is explained by the fact that the Irish 
Nationalists, who speak for the Church of Rome, had been conciliated 
by the offer of further changes for the benefit’ of denominational 
schools. Concessions had already been made before the Bill was 
introduced, and in both cases they applied to the Church of England 
as well as to the Church of Rome. They were so extensive that many 
Nonconformists intimated heavy displeasure, and gave opponents 
of the Bill occasion to say that it pleased nobody, ‘ not even Dr, 
Clifford.’ I am not aware of any other instance in English history 
where the Lords refused to give way before such an overwhelming 
majority in the other House of Parliament. 
Will any fair-minded man, whatever his politics, contend that such 
a situation is satisfactory, or that the probability of its recurrence can 
beignored ? Observe that I say nothing about the merits or defects of 
the Bill. No Tory could think it worse than most Liberals thought the 
Bill of 1902, which was never before the constituencies in any form. 
That Bill was the reward of those Dissenters who voted for Mr.Chamber- 
lain and Lord Milner, thinking that every vote given to a Liberal 
was given to the Boers, and not knowing that every vote given to a 
Conservative was given to Convocation. However, that is by the way. 
If the Nonconformists did not understand the British Constitution, 
so much the worse for them. They paid dearly for their ignorance. 
It can hardly be said that they are paying for it now. They were 
entitied, like the rest of his Majesty’s subjects, to assume that the 
Lords would respect the opinion of their countrymen so recently 
and so emphatically declared. The Lords have not done so. There 
must, as it seems to moderate and reasonable persons, be some change 
in the Constitution. What should it be? A Single Chamber is 
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almost Utopian. It exists, I believe, nowhere except in Greece, 
which is not altogether an encouraging example. The Prime Minister, 
who seldom wastes words, put the point clearly and sensibly in his 
reply to Mr. Balfour. He declared himself unfavourable to schemes 
for reforming the composition of the Peers which might make them 
stronger than ever. The remedy he suggested was to limit their veto, 
to make it suspensory instead of prohibitive. The essence of the 
British Constitution he pronounced to be representative government, 
and from that principle he deduced the corollary that the represen- 
tative House of Parliament must in the long run prevail. Is not 
this an eminently fair and wise suggestion? It contains no threat 
of revolution or destruction. It would leave the House of Lords 
with the one power which their wisest defenders have always claimed 
for them, which their most sagacious members have always claimed 
for themselves, the right, that is to say, of checking undue haste 
on the part of the Commons. Lord Palmerston, who always treated 
the Lords with peculiar tenderness, though he would never leave the 
House of Commons, used to say: ‘ They may do it once. They had 
better not do it again.’ They threw out the first Reform Bill once. 
If they had thrown it out again, the King would have created Whig 
Peers. They threw out the Paper Duty Repeal Bill once. Mr. Glad- 
stone provided by an ingenious change of procedure against their 
throwing it out again, unless they were prepared, as they were not, 
to dislocate the whole financial system of the country. That was 
in the year 1861, and they have not since attempted to interfere 
with the taxation of the people. At the same time it is true, and it 
should not be forgotten, that there is a financial aspect of the present 
crisis. The Education Bill was not technically a Money Bill, because 
it did not as a whole originate in Committee of Ways and Means, 
like the Voluntary Schools Bill of 1897. But it dealt entirely, almost 
exclusively, with the conditions under which public money, whether 
from rates or from taxes, was to be laid out. The technical part of 
this question is scarcely suitable to this Review. But if anyone 
interested in the subject will turn to Erskine May’s Parliamentary 
Practice, and read the Resolution of 1678, he will see reason to doubt 
whether a couple of hundred years ago the Lords would have been 
suffered without protest to amend the Education Bill at all. 

‘The veto of the Lords cannot of course be constitutionally limited 
without their own assent. Indeed I doubt whether a Bill for limiting 
it would not have to be introduced in the House of Lords itself. The 
Government do not propose in the Speech immediate action. To 
acknowledge that the Lords had the right, which the Commons have, 
of forcing the resignation of a Ministry, or in the alternative an appeal 
to the people, would be to make Liberal Cabinets practically impossible. 
And if Ministers thought that the loss of the Education Bill obliged 
them to seek another expression of public opinion, they should have 
dissolved early in January. That, however, would have been a 
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foolish, and even a treacherous, course. They received from the 
country a splendid majority to be used for the purpose of effecting 
social reforms. When Mr. Gladstone threw away his majority in 
1886, he had been defeated in the House of Commons. If the Liberal 
Government ought, as some think, to have dissolved in 1894, when the 
Lords mutilated their Bills, it was because they had no real stable 
following upon which they could rely. Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s present strength is colossal. There is no reason to suppose 
that a single Parliament will exhaust it. But if the Government were 
to come before the country with a humble, not to say abject, confession, 
that they could do nothing without a fresh ‘mandate,’ it is by no 
means certain that they would get one. People might well ask them- 
selves what was the good of it, and even be tempted to feel as little 
patience with the men who could not stop in as they felt with the 
men who would not go out. Even if this extreme consequence did 
not follow, but the majority were to any serious extent diminished, 
the Lords would be strengthened rather than weakened by a pre- 
mature appeal. If this House of Commons cannot solve the problem, 
no House of Commons can. The resources of the Constitution, how- 
ever, are far from being exhausted. 

Two obvious courses are always open to the Government and the 
House of Commons in dealing with the Lords. The King’s power 
to make Peers is unlimited, though only once, in 1711, has its actual 
exercise been required. In 1832 the mere threat sufficed. When it 
became known that William the Fourth, who ostentatiously hated the 
Reform Bill, had given Lord Grey written authority to make Lords, 
‘ first calling up peers’ eldest sons,’ their Lordships gracefully yielded 
to necessity, and passed the Bill. The ennobling of the eldest sons 
would of course have avoided, so far as it went, a permanent addition 
to the Peerage. All that can properly be said of his present Majesty’s 
political opinions is that, unlike William the Fourth, he keeps them 
to himself. The power of the purse was originally intended to operate 
against the Crown. Even now a Ministry which remained in office 
after a hostile vote of the Commons could be driven to resign by the 
stoppage of supplies. But that is too unlikely a contingency to be 
regarded as a serious element in the Constitution. The stoppage of 
supplies cannot be used directly against the House of Lords, nor even 
indirectly with much practical result. But it is very different with 
the control of the Commons over Budgets, Estimates, and all the 
machinery of finance. What Mr. Gladstone did with the Finance 
Bill, the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill as it used to be called, 
might be done, I suppose, with the debit as well as the credit side of 
the ledger, with supply as well as with ways and means. When the 
Voluntary Schools Bill came before the House of Lords, Lord Halsbury 
argued that the Peers could not touch it, because it came within the 
Resolution of 1678 touching the grant and ‘ management’ of aids or 
supplies. Yet the Voluntary Schools Bill was a money bill only 
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in name. It had a definite, political, sectarian object—namely, to put 
the denominational schools in a better pecuniary position than the 
Board schools. Lord Halsbury prevailed. The Liberal Peers who had 
put down amendments, not all financial, abstained from moving them, 
and the Bill came back to the House of Commons without the alteration 
of a word. A Constitutional purist will perhaps say that the Lords 
might have thrown it out. But it is nearly half a century since they 
have taken so violent a course with a Bill of ‘ aid or supply.’ A good 
deal must depend upon the result in Parliament of the struggle which 
the House of Lords has provoked. But the Prime Minister speaks 
with authority, and he has indicated the unlimited veto as the ultimate 
object of attack. 

It is Pulcinello’s secret that Mr. Balfour induced the Lords to 
insist upon their amendments of the Education Bill. He bore down 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Duke of Devonshire. He 
carried his point. There is something dramatic in these sudden 
reversals of fortune. Last January Mr. Balfour shattered his party 
and lost his seat. Last December he used the House of Lords to 
defeat the principal measure of the Session, and override the decision 
of a House just elected by the country. No one who saw it is likely 
to forget the dramatic scene in the House of Commons at the close 
of the debate on the Lords’ amendments, when Mr. Birrell’s most 
humorous and conciliatory speech, which was to have been final, 
was followed by a passionate diatribe from the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, intended to shut the door against all reasonable compromise. 
That he was right from his own point of view in taking this course 
it would be rash to deny. Mr. Balfour, for all his airs of detached 
indifference, is an astute politician, and he has certainly succeeded 
in making himself the only possible leader of the Conservative party 
to-day. No demonstration of his personal power could have been 
more effective, for it was notorious that the Tariff Reformers wanted 
the Education Bill out of their path. But what had the House of Lords 
to do with that ? It was their business, according to the theory of 
the Constitution, to act as unbiassed critics of the Bill, not to further 
the views of a section or a chief elsewhere. Defence of the Lords 
as they are supposed to be is easy enough. Defence of them as they 
are is more difficult, and is, indeed, seldom attempted. Abuse of 
them, even if it were justified, would be futile. Hard words, as 
they break no bones, so they mend no constitutions. The Peers 
act as other men would act in similar circumstances with the same 
privileges. Nobody denies that they are patriotic, intelligent, con- 
scientious. Nobody can assert that they are impartial. They are 
party men, like members of the House of Commons. But whereas 
the House of Commons periodically changes, the House of Lords 
is always the same. The disparity between the two Houses has never 
been greater than it is to-day, and it derived additional emphasis 
from the fact that, whereas the Lords’ amendments to the Education 
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Bill were rejected in a full House, the Lords who finally insisted on 
them, thus wrecking the Bill, were not more than a third of their 
whole number. How to deal with this anomaly is a question which 
doubtless requires very careful thought. That to deal with it in some 
manner is necessary cannot be disputed by anyone who believes in 
representative government at all. - 

Mr. Balfour, in the debate on the Address, referred to Lord Salis- 
bury’s plain declaration in the House of Lords, when he voted for the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, that the will of the people must 
prevail. 

The King’s Speech contains the expected announcement of a 
Bill for administrative reform in Ireland. Not Home Rule, but 
Devolution, is the fashionable formula. What’s in a name? Home 
Rule may be called Devolution; Devolution may be called Home 
Rule. The important point is that there will be no attempt on this 
occasion to establish a separate Parliament for Ireland. To do so 
would be a breach of faith with those Unionists who voted last year 
for Liberalism and Free Trade. It would exceed the functions of 
the present House of Commons, which was not elected with reference 
to Gladstonian Home Rule. The Prime Minister, before the Dissolu- 
tion, even before he took office, made his own position perfectly 
clear. He remained, he said, of the same opinion that he held in 
1886 and in 1893. He thought that Irish aspirations, with which 
he sympathised, could be fully satisfied by an Irish Parliament alone. 
The time, however, was not suitable for so great a change, and he 
should therefore support such a measure of reform in the Irish Execu- 
tive as Mr. Balfour was understood as Prime Minister to favour. 
Mr. Balfour repudiates this construction of his policy, and the 
precise meaning of it is immaterial. He is no longer responsible 
for Irish affairs, and his successor, at all events, is prepared to accept 
the views understood to be implied in the appointment of Sir Antony 
MacDonnell. The language of Lord Lansdowne on this point in the 
House of Lords was singularly moderate. He should look, he said, 
at any scheme of alteration in Irish government to see whether it 
‘ impaired the actual supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. Mr. 
Birrell, who delights the House as Chief Secretary no less than he 
delighted it as Minister of Education, observed in his first Irish speech 
that, whatever his Bill might be, his predecessor, Mr. Walter Long, 
would denounce it as a step to Home Rule. It may be so. On the 
other hand, it may be that a refusal of all change would be a much 
quicker step in the same direction. That matter, as Mr. Gladstone 
once said, must make its own proof. The present chaos of Irish 
administration, so eloquently described by Mr. Redmond on the 
opening night of the Session, is beyond apology or excuse. The 
mover of the address quoted a famous speech made by the late Lord 
Salisbury when he was Lord Robert Cecil. With a wisdom beyond 
his years, the future Premier went through all possible causes of Irish 
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stagnation, and rejected them one by one, until he came, by an ex- 
haustive process, to the government of England. It is quite true 
that since that speech was made Parliament has disestablished the 
Irish Church, and passed quite a number of Land Acts. Yet Irish- 
men are not allowed to control their own administration and finance, 
although they have shown in their Town and County Councils their 
competence for civic and municipal life. Even an Ulster Unionist, 
such as Mr. Long has become, can hardly maintain that this sort of 
Home Rule, gas and water Home Rule as it used to be contemptuously 
called, is fatal to the unity of the Empire, or the integrity of the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Redmond and the Nationalists will, of course, 
not be satisfied with it. But, being practical men, they will take it 
for what it is worth, and make the best of it. Difficulty is most 
likely to arise over taxation, for the fiscal union of the three countries 
is an important thing. The whole subject bristles with difficulties, 
though an Executive Council is a much simpler affair than a subordinate 
Legislature. It is fortunate that the Government do not depend 
upon the Irish vote, and can therefore act with firmness as well as 
with justice. Everybody remembers the emphasis which Mr. Glad- 
stone laid upon this independence two-and-twenty years ago. At the 
General Election of 1885 he implored the voters of Great Britain 
to give him a majority large enough to counterbalance Mr. Parnell’s 
followers. ‘Do not,’ he said, in effect, ‘do not compel us to deal 
with the Irish question when the Irish members can say to us, “‘ Unless 
you do this or that we will turn you out to-morrow.”’ Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill was very sarcastic over this appeal, and said it was 
a fine practical result of enfranchising the Irish labourers to ask 
for the power of voting them down. The appeal, as we know, met 
with an unfavourable response. Mr. Gladstone was never again 
independent of the Irish vote, and was never able to carry Home 
Rule. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is in a far happier and securer 
position, for his followers have a majority in the House of Commons 
over all other parties combined. He has himself been Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, and in Mr. Birrell he has a colleague acceptable to every 
party in the House. It is a great opportunity. Home Rulers may 
be disappointed to find that executive devolution does not lead to 
the success of their larger policy. Unionists, on the other hand, by 
being brought nearer to Home Rule, may lose some of the dread 
and distrust with which it now inspires them. At any rate, the 
experiment under proper safeguards is surely worth trying. What 
those safeguards should be, and how far Mr. Birrell’s Bill provides 
them, will be proper and legitimate subjects for debate in Parlia- 
ment. It must not, of course, be forgotten that this House of Commons 
was elected to carry social reforms. The constitutional conflict which 
the Lords have raised was neither expected nor desired. Perhaps 
it ought to have been expected. But there were reasons why it 
should not be. For ten years the House of Lords had completely 
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effaced itself. Its last great exertion of power in 1893 was made 
against a Government numerically weak and actually without a British 
majority. Liberals naturally thought that the Lords would not at 
once begin to work against the decisive results of a General Election. 
They were mistaken. But it is their duty, before trying conclusions 
in the country, to use the power given them for the purposes for which 
they were entrusted with it. The tumult of a General Election is 
not favourable to clear political thinking, nor is an appeal to the 
country required to ensure the preponderance of the representative 
principle. If it were, we should have annual Parliaments for Liberal 
Administrations, and the Septennial Act for Conservatives, which is 
absurd. ' 

What Mr. Birrell justly called the ‘historic occasion’ of the 
debate on Mr. Hayden’s amendment to the address may have im- 
portant consequences even in the near future. The delay in rein- 
stating evicted tenants under the Act of 1903 is dangerous to the 
peace of Ireland, and discreditable to the honour of Parliament. 
Mr. Redmond’s cordial reception of the Chief Seeretary’s speech was 
due not so much to Mr. Birrell’s genial and sympathetic humour as 
to his definite assurance of early legislation, and his manly acknow- 
ledgment that an inhuman landlord was a public nuisance. It was 
natural that Mr. Redmond should be pleased. The event of the debate 
was the sudden conversion of Mr. Walter Long. Mr. Long did nothing 
for the evicted tenants when he was Chief Seeretary; but, as he 
said himself, it is useless to go back upon that, and much better to 
bury the hatchet. Mr. Long is a party man, an out-and-out Tory. 
But he is eminently honourable, candid, and sincere. What he says 
he means, and what he promises he will perform. Ulster member 
though he be, and Leader of the Ulster Unionists, he is free from 
religious bigotry, and imbued with the sound traditions of public 
life in England. He knows perfectly well that the restoration of 
these evicted tenants to their holdings is essential for the peace and 
prosperity of the Irish people. Mr. Birrell can now count upon his 
support, and therefore any legislation which the Government pro- 
poses for the relief of evicted tenants is likely to pass without. serious 
opposition in‘either House of Parliament. As much cannot, of course, 
be said for the University Bill, or the Executive Council Bill. But 
neither of these measures is so urgent a problem as the just treatment 
of a landless and discontented population with an indisputable griev- 
ance. It is difficult to suppose that three Irish Bills will pass this 
year, and there can be no doubt that the Evicted Tenants Bill is the 
most important of the three. HERBERT Pavt. 


! This sentence was written before Mr. Birrell made the identical remark in the 
House of Commons. 
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